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{ ization of relations of all kinds, 
said Lady Hoogenhouck Tulleken 

of Toronto, when she addressed 

the Oshawa ranch of the Lyceum 

{ Women’s Art Association yester- 
day afternoon at the Genosha Ho- 

4 tel, on the subject of the ‘‘The Re- 
lation of Dutch Women to Dutch 
bi Art.’ “History and biography 
pi have been rewritten in the lgst 10 
i years in the light of this new con- 
sciousness of relative value of the 

facts which formerly were con- 

sidered to be the chief claims of 

history and biography to consid- 

eration.” Here the speaker quoted 

a charscteristie earnression of 

Dean Inge, that: ‘‘Facts that have 


f] 
no value are not facts and values 
that are not facts have no value.” 


“We live in an era of the reai- 


“Catacysms of war, and suffering 
said Lady Tullenken, “have forced 
us from our snug refuges in our- 
selves or in others and compelled 
us to look at things from outside 
ourselves, that is relativity.” 
Lady Tulleken, who lived for 
many years as a Dutchman in Hol 
land, admits that she did not ap- 
preciate the relationship of the 
Dutch women to the art of the 
| country until only a few years ago, 
since she has been away from Hol- 
land. A history of the women of 
the country was necessary before 
the speaker could proceed with 
her subject of the art of Holland. 
This she made most interesting. 
The sea has always been a foe of 
Holland and men and women to- 
gether have had to fight it. Hard 
Work and thrift became unques- 
tioned conditions of their exist- 
ence. Having protected their coun- 
try from the sea they have also 
had to protect it from covetous 
eyes and attacks of the powerful 
neighbors and have had to put up 
a hard fight for their religious 
freedom. The women stood shoul- 
der to shoulder with the men in 
this struggle and they have reap- 
ed the fruits, as the speaker put 
it. “The women through the exi- 
gencies of their every day life 
Were continually compelled to 
meet the men on their own level. 
That level may not have been in- 
spiationally a very high one, but 
at least it was a common level and 
made for common interests which 


blous conditions. 

_ The history of art in any coun- 
try up to a certain point had been 
the history of the church or the 
pacty of the country. But the 

utch were pioneers in the matter 
and Were the first to break with 
| the Classical traditions of painting 

ly religious or historic sub. 
cts, They were the first to be in- 
ired by the workaday world, and 
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Lady Tulleken Addresses Women > | 
m Art Asseciation| 


| pictures but they were proud to 


Was added strength in such trou- | 


Ta 


the everyday life of their women] 
and children and indeed themsel- 
ves in thenr trade quilds and pro- 
fessions. Theirs was the first art 
to be truly national. The Dutch 
artists chose simple subjects of 
their people and their familiar 


surroundings. Their pride in their |. 


religious and civic liberty is -evi- 
dent in this chose vf subject. The 
women had no ambition to paint 


inspire the subjects, admire them 
and buy them, and it has been said 
that at one time, art, in the form 
of painting was at one time a stan- 
dard of exchange in Holland. 

The speaker mentioned such 
names as Ruysdael, who painted 
trees and meacows, Cuyp and Pot- 
ter who did the cattle, and the 
portraitists headed by Rem- 
brandt, Hals and Bol, who paint- 
ed their own faces and those of 
their wives and children, Ter Bor- 
ch and de Hoogh who painted the 
aristocratic ladies in their elegant 


interious and Jan Steen who por- 


trayed the peanuts in their merry | 


making. . 
Particularly interesting “was 
the speaker’s mentioning of the 
Queen and yne Queen Mother of 
Holland. Queen Emma’s watch 
word was “Let us be great in 


everything in which a small coun- | 


try can be great’ and in the 30 


years of her reign, Queen Wilhel- | 


mina has never made a false step 
or a single mistake either of pol- 
icq or judgment. The queen is an 
ardent patron of art. She herself, 
has taken lessons in painting. 
Drawing a very pleasing com- 
Parison of Canadian women to the 
Dutch women who with their men 


folk strived for their country’s | 
freedom, the speaker said that the | 
women of Canada had the same | 


opportunity of influencing the fu- 
ture art of this country in just the 
same way as the women of Hol- 
land did years ago, “Let out art 
be rather an expression of our 


courage under hardships endured, | 


than the expression of our succes- 
ses in the luxury we have attaineq 
and the ease we enjoy.” 

The audience which Lady Tul- 
leken addressed was fascinated by. 
her talk and no doubt will remem. 
ber it ag one of the highlights of 
the club’s activities in future 
years. Mrs. F. L. Fowke moved a 
vote of thanks to the speaker, and 
it was seconded by Mrs, A. E, 
O’Neill. Mrs. Charles M. Rogers 
president of the Association, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Lady Tulle- 
ken asisted in the formation of 
the different standing committees. | 
Names of committee members will | 
be annout Ler, arate 
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CANADIAN ARTIST 


ADDRESSES LOCAL: 


WOMEN’S CLUB 


| Miss Frances Seat ge: Talks 
On Sculpture 


Frances 


With Miss Loring, 
noted Canadian sculptor as 


speaker, yesterday’s meeting of 
the Lyceum Women’, Art Associ- 
ation was a memorable one. Miss 
Loring’s talk to the members of 
the Association was decidedly in- 
,{formal but she portrayed to her 
‘|listeners much about the art of 
‘Isculpture as seen through the 
leyes of an artist. Miss Loring is 
‘herself a great artist. Her in- 
erests center chiefly around 
‘onumental work, of which she 
wg done 2 great deal, the War 
emorial at Galt, Ontario, being 
‘the latest and most outstanding 
,of her work in this line. 
In a most delightful manner, 
Miss Loring explained some of 


» 


| the technique of sculpture, Start- 
ing with the Greek period, going | 
on to the Florentine period, the 
work of Michael Angelo, and 
skipping a great expanse of time 
bringing in the name of Rodin 
and the more modern, sculptors, 
she traced the history of this 
art. “Sculpture is so permanent 
a thing,’ said Miss Loring. The 
thoughts and impressions of the 
artists are wrought in everlasting 
stone, and no artist is ahead of 
his age. The Greeks betrayed 
the marvelous physical beauty 
for which the race is noted, the 
Florentine sculptors, bi etr il 
deeply religious influence, | 
the great Michael Angelo, “ 
the people out of the little wo 
and put them into a world | 
gods and goddesses,” by hig ma 
sive figures, and the strength of | 
his subjects. Rodin, a more mod- 
ern artist, betrays the emo-| 
tional. | 

“Beauty is not alwayg soft”, 
said Miss Loring. And she told 
how beauty found in the rug-| 
gedness and roughness of the) 
vast pieces of sculpture had a 
greater emotional stimulus, for 
those who gazed on them with | 
appreciation. 

Miss Loring gave high praise 
to the great Canadian sculptor, 
Walter Aldward who is design- 
ing the war memorial at Vii m3 
Ridge. ‘“‘There had been no suc 
great monumental sculptor 
since the time of the Heypti 
said Miss Loring. Then eo 
speaker gave a vivid description 
of this famous memorial. She 
had discussed the plans of it 
with the artist at one time. She 
expressed her wish that this 
magnificent piece of work could 
be in Canada instead of in 
France. t 

Mrs. Chas. Rogers, presided at 
the meeting yesterday, which 
was held in the Cenosha Hotel. 
Several items of business were 
discussed previous to the ad- 
dress, A vote of thanks fo Miss 
Loring was moved by Mrs. Ha 
seb LL and seconded by Mrs, J. 
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WYL% GRIER | 


PROMINENT PAINTER 
SPOKE HERE 


Wylie Grier, one of Canada’s 
most Wiest portrait painters, 
a member of the Ontario Society 
of Artists and president of the 
National Academy of Art, was 
the interesting speaker at yes- 
terday’s meeting of the Lyceum 
Women’s Art Associa‘ion. 

Mr. Grier, who yesterday 
proved himself, a very clever 
speaker as well as a painter, out- 
lined in brief the history of 
painting in the old lands before 
he began to tell in fuller detail 
the history of art in Canada, 
mentioning as he did so, such 
names as those of Paul Kane, 
Daniel Fowler, Haolow White, 
Cornelius Kriegoff, Homer Wat- 
son, Bell-Smith, Jacobi, Robert 
Gagean, Florence Carlyle, G. A. 
Reid, Paul Peel, Blair Bruce and 
Many others. 

One did not have to listen 
long to Mr. Grier before learn- 
ing that he was not in sympathy 
with those young and modern ar- 
tists who class themselves under 
such names, as futuristics, im- 
pressionistics, cubists, etc. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Grier, they do not 
show a great amount of original- 
ity. The speedy methods of trans- 
portation and communication 
from one country to another ac- 
count for these fads, as it were, 
that have captured the brushes 
of modern artists, Comparing the 
days of Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo d’Vinci with the pres- 
ent times, Mr. Grier illustrated 
his point. Both these men were 
great artists but the: did not 
paint alike, They had no theories 
to follow. They painted ag their 
Own minds interrupted the sub- 
jects. They were not obliged to 
Paint pictures like anyone else 
did. And it is therefere that their 
pictures have lived and are val- 
ued so highly even today. 


i ‘Artists are’ being 


“The art world is in a state | | 
of chaos today,” said Mr. Grier. | 
swayed by | 
every wind of doctrine and the 
winds are frequent and violent”. 
There is the illumination of a 
national quality in art. French- 
men are painting pictures that 


are like those painted in the! 
United States and like those 
painted in Canada, There are | 


‘not those predominating quali- 


ties in pictures today as there 
was when pictures by French- 
man resembled France and pic- | 
tures of Canada resembled Can- 
ada. Artists seem to be afraid to | 
paint that which is not “in 
style’. These men too, the speak- 
er said, were more often influ- 
enced by the journalists of the 
day than they were by the true 
artists, 

“If the Canadian artists would 
paint what they see as they see 
it, Mr. Grier, says that there is | 
a great future for Canadian art 
and he looks forward to the 
establishing of a great national 
school. The Canadian artists to- 
day have ability to paint the 
beauty of the country ag it is. 
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“OSHAWA W.A.A. 
REPRESENTED AT 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Oshawa branch of the Ly- 
-ceum Women’s Art Association 
was represented at the annual 
meeting of the Association held in 
Toronto yesterday by Mrs. Char- 
‘les Rogers, president, Mrs. F. L. 
Fowke, and Mrs. George Norris. 
The report of the Oshawa club 
.which was organized in May of 
this year, was read by Mrs. Nor- 
ris, The comments that the report 
bro ght from the women present 
f the meeting were highly com- 
nentary to the Oshawa branch, 
ch has been in existence for 
0 O 5] ort a time. 
_ At the meeting Mrs. Charles B. 
‘Neonits of Toronto was elected 
President of the Lyceum Women’s 
Art Association, Miss Frances Lo- 
_ring, the noted sculpturess who 
addressed the Oshawa branch at 
the September meeting, was 
elected one of the vice-presidents, 
Miss J. Bertram and Lady Tulle-— 
_ken, hot unknown to the Oshawa | 
members of the Association, were 
among others active in the pro- 
‘gramme yesterday afternoon, 


ART EXHIBIT 
SPONSORED BY 


Among other matters of busi- | 
ness discussed yesterday after- | 
noon at the meeting of the Ly- | 
ceum Women’s Art Association, 
were the plang for the Art ex- 
hibit that is to be sponsored by 
the Association during the sec- 
ong week of November. Mrs. 

A. H. O’Neill and Mrs. Robert |} 
Flenderson with others have. 
made investigations and pre- 
sented their plans before the 
meeting yesterday. The exhibit 
will be officially and formall 
cpened on November the nint 
the first day being for members 
only. For the remainder of the } 
week it will be open to the pub- 
lic. Some very excellent paint- 
ings by Canadians and other 
from the Toronto galleries ‘wil | 
ve displayed as well as some. 
local artists. Members of 
Association will have permi 
to visit the exhibit. The pic 
will be hung in the Genco 
tei. I 


of Lyceum Art Associ- 
ation in Canada, Declares 
Exhibition Open 


A charming function yesterday 
atternoon marked the opening of 
the are exhibit that is being spon- 
sored this week by the Oshawa 
branch of the Lyceum Women’s 
Art Association. It was attended by 
over two hundred people,, who at 
their leisure roamed about the spa- 
cious dining-room of the Genosha 
|Hotel examining the pictures by 
some of the best and most noted 
artists of the day, as well as others 
that are being exhibited by mem- 
bers of the Oshawa Association. 
iMrs. M. E. Dinepeam of Toronto, 
‘\the founder of the Lyceum Women’s 
Art Association of Canada, aitter 
a delightful address on art, its ap- 
preciation, its place in the world 
and the purpose of the Lyceum, 
declared the exhibition. open. Mrs. 
Dingman traced the history of the 
Lyceum Association trom its be- 
ginning, forty-four years ago up to 
the present day emphasizing 
what an important place that it 
fills in the whole art world at the 
present time. She stressed the need 
of developing the creative art spirit 
in the young children to-day so that 
Canada may in the future boast of 
j@ National school of art. At the 
conclusion of Mrs, Dingman’s ad- 
dress little Miss Jacqueline Rogers, 
laughter of the Oshawa president 
presented Mrs. Dikepiam with a 
eautiful bouquet ont ronze mums. 

ts. Charles Rogers presided 
ver the opening of the exhibit and 
Mr. A. E. O'Neill, principal of the 
Shawa Collegiate and Vocational 
nstitute speaking at this function 
paid, “Art 1s a creative instinct.” 
And he believed that it should be 
eveloped within a nation, not to 
fing about an intensive national- 
‘ but rather to establish an in- 
vidualism, something truly charac- 
Mstic of the country. 
vt O'Neill complimented ‘the 
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awa Association on their efforts 
! bringing the exhibit to Oshawa 
was highly in favor of the pur- 
Se of the organization which is 
ving to create interest in the arts 
,t.2n appreciation of them. 
| h peere are over one hundred 
niUres hung in the dining-room 
\“ne hotel and they represent 
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‘ Pay 
Mary E. Dignam, Founder ‘many different types of modern 


|Hwart McLaughlin, Mrs. C. W. 
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nson, 


art. It is interesting to note that 
among them are not so many of 
the extremely modern, paintings 
belonging to the futuristics, the 
eubists, the impressionistics, etc., 
ag there might have been a few 
years ago. If this small sample 
of the works of presnt-day paint. | 
erg is representative of the wrt of | 
the day, it is plain to be seen that 
“a happy medium” is being reach- 
ed and an art is being created 
that is more pleasant to the eyeg 
than that which has trecently§ 
come from the brushes of extrem- 
ists. 

Among some of the striking’ 
studies were those by Doris Hues- 
tis Mills of Toronto, Bess Hous- 
ser of Toronto, Lady Windle, To- 
ronto, E. Grace Coombs of Toron- 
to, Mary BE, Digman, Toronto, Iso- 
bel McLaughlin, Toronto. 

The work of Julia Birinkova. 
a Russian girl, now of Toronto, “5 
attracted much attention yester- .; 
day afternoon. Her portraits dis- 4. 
play unusual talent. Miss Birin-— |~ 
kova follows others lines of arto £4 
and is a noted architect. Her laie S23 
work in this line is the designing 
of the Russian Church that is to|/ v4 sgj a 
be built in the near future in To- 
ronto. 

Several beautiful pieces of 
sculpture by Frances Loring are 
included in the exhibition, among 
them is the model for Spring that 
is in the Memorial Chamber in 
Ottawa. iss Loring’s works were 
viewed with a great deal of inter- 
est by members of the Associa- 
tion yesterday, for she hag visit- 
ed Oshawa recently to address 
the Women’s Art Association. 

The work by local artists is of 
a remarkably excellent quality. 
Mrs. Robert Henderson has some 
delightful water color studies in 
the exhibition. The still life by 
the president of the Association, 
Mrs. Charles E. Rogers, are pleas- 
ing to the eye and are attractive 
decorative pieces. Mrs. J. R. B. 
Cowan of Oshawa has some 
charming little scene from Scot- 
land in her collection. “A War- 
wickshire Lane, England,” is per- 
haps the best exhibited by Miss A, 
M. Corah of Oshawa. 

Tea was served after the offi- 
cial opening of the exhibition yes- 
terday afternoon, Those in charge 
of the tea were: Mrs. E. C. Myers, 
Mrs. J. R. B. Cowan, Mrs. F. L. 
Fowke, Mrs. Gordon Conant, Mrs 
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iser, 
Cowan, Mrs, H. M. Ath 


May Dillon, 


D, Burton, Miss Ma: 
M. Felt, Miss V. Ka 
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O'Neill, Mr. and Mrs, 
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Mr. and Mrs, Howard 
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Cannon, 


¥ 


» Mrs. To 2. 


J. Donevan, 


bef 
rs. H, N. Hagerman, Mrs 
. Phillips, Mrs. C. M. Mund 


Mrs, W. E, N. Sinclair, 


G. Biss, 


Earl, 


Mrs. 
. Mrs, F, 


aiSsér, 


Luke, Mrs. 1. 
M, Oughterson, 


Booth, 
5. J 


K 


MeMullen 


Mrs. R. W, Graham, Mrs. G. 


Harding, Mrs.| Mrs. G. L. 
Norris, ‘Miss M, Annis. B 


Mrs, 
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‘Garr. Mrs. A, W. 
ition were: Mrs, C. N. Henry, 


‘Mrs. Fred Bull, Mrs, D. B. Carlyle, 


Among those who attended the 


J, H, Connor, 


exi. 


PROVINENT WOMAN 
IN MUSIC. CIRCLES 
ADDRESSES WALA 


Mrs. Boris Hambourg Is 
Guest Speaker at Lyceum | 
Art Association 


Mrs. Boris Hambourg, of Tor- 
cnto, was the charming speaker 
yesterday afternoon at the No- 
vember meeting of the Lyceum 


Women’s Art Association. Im- 
pressions of her last trip to 
Europe with her husband, the 


famous cellist, afforded a delight- 
ful hour for her listeners, and 
the informal manner in which she 
spoke cast a friendly atmosphere 
over the meeting room that held 
one of the largest groups of la- 
dies that have ever assembled for 
a meeting of the newly organiz- 
ed Oshawa branch of the Wom- 
en’s Art Association. 

In her chat, Mrs. Hambourg 
took her listeners to Beyreuth 
whcre she and her husband saw 
the performance of the famous 
“Parisfal.” Her impressions of 
this place and the opera weo> of 
varlicular interest. Mrs. Hame- 
bourg stated that she did not 
think the European’ orchestras 
were of such good quality as 
these in America, which altered 
the impressions of many who 
heard her talk and who have been 
led to consider the European or- 
chestras, the most wonderful in 
the world, 


a 


Oberamergau, where the Pas- 
sion Play was staged in 1430, 
caine into Mrs. Hambourg’s ad- 
dress, She described most beau- 
lifully the drive to Oberamer- 
gav, through the Bavarian Alps 
in the early morning, arriving at 
the little village just as the sun 
was coming over the hill, silhou- 
etting the huge Cross against its 
tlaming color, 

Mrs. Hambourg brought many 
little things to the notice of her 
audience as she let her mind di- 
rect her talking, that are often 
missed by speakers who pick out 
only the highlights of their tra- 
vels to relate.. 

Previous to the speaker of the 
afternoon, Mr. George Chavig- 
naud, one oi Canada’s foremost 
water color painters, who is at 
tresent giving an exhibition of 
his works in the city, was intro- 
duced to the Art Association 
riembers by the president, Mrs. 
Rogers. Mr. Chavignaud spoke 
briefly and expressed his great 
faith in the future of Canadian 
Art if the youthful artists of the 
day woula give up the idea of 
heing copyists and do their work 
from nature. ‘Originality is a 
necessity,’ said Mr, Chavignaud. 

The meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Charles Rogers, prest- 
dent. 
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WRITER SPEAKS 
AT ART CLUB 


Capt- Raymond Card Ad- 
Adresses Lyceum Wo- 
men’s Art Association ' 


Capt. Raymond Card of Toron- 
to, young playwright, actor and 
director, was the speaker yester- 
day afternoon at the Lyceum Wo- 
men’s Art Association. Capt, Card 
had an interested audience that 
listened to his discourse on how 
to go about forming a dramatie 
club in the community, in which 
he explained that a successful 
club coulq not be started on a 
large basis. It would have to 
grow out of a small beginning 
such as a reading club or a dis- 
cussion club that would meet. 
first to read and discuss plays 


together for many months before 


even thinking of producing the 
drama, ; 

Capt. Card divided his talk 
into two parts, including in tho 


later a splendid outline of church 


drama. He read extracts froim 
some outstanding religious plays 


and pageants and spoke particu- |' 


larily of the Church Festival that 
is going to be held in Toronto 
under the Canadian Drama 
League this spring when ‘The 


Marvellous History of St. Ber- | 


nard” ag translated by Sir Barry 
Jackson will be given in the 
Haton Auditorium. 

Mrs. Chas. Rogers presided 
over the meeting and led in the 
discussion as to whether or not 
the club would bring Capt. Card 
and his Hart House players to 
produce ‘General Wolfe’ by 
Raymond Card, here in Oshawa. 
This however, was left until the 
next meeting, when the decision 
will be made, 
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HEAR ADDRESS ON 
ARCHITECTURE 


Mrs. W. H. Robb of Glas- 
gow Is Speaker 


Mrs, W. H. Robb, speaking at 
the Lyceum Women’s Art Associ- 
ation yesterday afternoon on Art 
Impressions, mainly with regard 
to architecture of the Old World 
cathedral, said that she chose her 
eubject because in the old land 
in the old world generally abound 

| the grandest illustrations which 
|have thrilled the universe. 


Taking her listeners on au im-: 


aginary tour of the world, Mrs. 
Robb drew their attention, first, 
to the Madeline Church of Paris, 
with its beautiful mural and cell- 
ing paintings and the artistry of 
the gorgeous ceiling carvings 
with its combination of Greek 
and Gothie architecture. The 
Cathedral at Brussels, she de- 
seribed in fascinating detail and 
connected with the description of 
the story of how the priceless 
masterpieces that adorned 
walls of these ancient churches 
were saved during the Great War. 
“The Holy Mother and Child,” 
one of the finest and most cher- 
ished of Michael Angelo’s works 
carried out in tne purest Floren- 
iting marble in the Cathedral at 
Brussels, was saved from the 
Germans during the war, by the 
cunning but always art loving 
community of Belgians, by build- 
ing a wall of stones around it 
during a bombardment. 

The workmen were sworn to 
uudying secrecy. By a simple de- 
tuclition of this wall after the 
war, the Michael Angelo group 
stood revealed to art lovers and 
rightful owners in all its pristine 
beauty. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
wherein is kept - the mavelcus 
ricture of Holman Hunt's “Light 
of the World,” was included in 
Mrs. Robb’s address. To describe 
the National War Shrine of Scot- 
land, Mrs. Robb referred her au- 
dience tothe words of H. V. Mor- 
ton——‘a living laurel wreath to 


the memory of Scotland’s dead, 


by Sir William Lormier.” 
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'tead “The Maple Tree.” 
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Members of the Art Associa- 
tion found Mrs, Robb’s address of 
such great interest that they felt 
carried away to the scenes eel 
deseribed in the Ole World. An- 
other feature of yesterday’s meet- | 
ing of the Lyceum Women’s Art 
Association was the reading of 
two essays prepared by the As- 
sociation Archives, Mrs. R. 8S. 


McLaughlin and Mrs. F. L. 


Fowke. The former of these was 
on the late Robert McLaughlin, 
who “as an amateur painter in 
oils and water-colors showed 
much ability and though it was 
a pastime, during the later years 
of his life he devoted much at- 
tention to painting and music, of 
which he was very fond.’’ Mrg. 
McLaughlin’s essay on the life | 
and career of the late Robert Me- 
Laughlin brought in many inter- 
esting details of his early con- 
nection with what has come to 
be the General Motors of Canada. 

Mrs. F. L, Fowke who prepatr- 
ed an essay on the late Edward 
Carswell stated that he was an 
artist of more than local fame, 
and apart from some very fine 
pastels and oil paintings retain- 
ed by members of his family, 
painted a panorama of “Ten 
Nights in a Bar-room,’? banners 
for Temperance and Orange 
Lodges, also shadow pictures and 
rebuses, which had a great vogue 
in the United States. As an ex- 
ample of his poetry, Mrs. Fowke, 
These | 
two studies of the lives of form- | 
er Oshawa people are the first 
that have been read at the Asso- 
c,ation, 

Miss Marion Ross, accompanied 
at the piano by Reginald G. Geen, 
rendered a group of delightful 
French songs and Mrs. W. #. 
Cayley rendered a vocal number | | 
accompanied at the piano by Miss 
Annie McMaster. 

The meeting was one of the 
most suceessful since the begin- 
ning of the club. It was presided 
over by the president, Mrs. Chas. | 
M, Rogers. | 
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: OF WOMEN’S WORK 
—  INW.C.T.U. HALL 
jwitan Som Wimmes , Cfen: 
any Well Known 
ian Painters, as Well as 
Local Members, Show- 


ing Pictures 


‘ 
| his 
+ Unique for its vartety of theme, 
execution and artistic feeling, as 
ell as from the tact that it is en- 
ly a women’s exhibition, boast- 
ex- 


ing the names of over thirty 


eer 
W. CG. T. U. Hall by the Owen 
' Sound branch of the Women’s Art. 
‘Association. Besides the entries of 
the local members of the Associa~- 
tion, the exhibition includes about 
forty canvasses from the Toronto 
Ce eadaaters of the Women’s Art| 
Association of Canada, many of the 
" names of the painters being familiar 
, to art lovers far and wide. Many 
_hew and many old _ traditional 
_ trends are in evidence in the many 
_ beautiful canvasses, which line the 
| walls, Reminiscent’ of the old still 
Lag yet infused wtih a new 
vividness and animation are the 
various flower studies, the chief ex- 
 hibtors of which are Lily O. Adams 
_ and Eliza) CG. Adam of Toronto 
and Annie Rogers of Oshawa, The 
work of the latter, Mrs. Charles E. 
rs, who is the president of the 
awa branch of the Women’s Art 
ation is of particular ocal in- 
rest, Mrs. Rogers being well known 
rae Bena, daughter of Mr. 
Mts. Joseph Johnston of this 
Several canvasses by M. EB. 
mam of the Toronto W. A. A. 
Jquarters are receiving much 
nm Mrs. Dignam, who was 
under of the Women’s Art 
ion of Canada and also the 
organizer of the Owen Sound 
oh in 19 ind She rer to 
und from Toronto for the 

e, is a painter of Canadian | 

in which beauty and realism | 
ed. Her picture of 
hh green 4 

@ wonderful : 


glow of fall foliage ig one of the 
most charming in the entire exhibit, 
Several of the Toronto artists in- 
elu Irene Kelso, have entered 
cat paintings of unusual talent, 
A study of the heads of three little 
Indian children by Yvonne Mc- 
Kague of Toronto is one of the 
most arresting. The exhibits of 
Lady Windle of Toronto includes a 


lovely landscape of Collingwo: 
mountain, ma 


paintings in neutral coloring, but 
distinguished by the sure hand of 
the designer in their intricate and 
perfect proportions, being in this 
class. Represented among the 
modernists is Isabel McLaughlin of 
Toronto, Miss Mclaughlin, who is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, R. 8S. 
McLaughlin of Oshawa, has devoted 


much study and training to paint- J 
known name), 


ing. Another well 

among the exhibitors is Bess Hous- 
ser of Toronto, Mrs. Housser’s hus- 
band is well known for his books 
on art themes, his book on the 
School of Seven being particularly 
well known locally. Omer exhibi- 
tors from the Toronto headquarters 
are Ethel Seath of Montreal, Anne 


Savage of Montreal, St, Clair Mac- | |, 


donald, Toronto, Kathleen Daly 
Pepper, Ottawa, Doris Heustis Mills, 


Toronto, Katherine ©, Wallis, Paris, | 


France, Amy Despared, Toronto, 
Grace Coombs, Toronto, Yulia 
Biruikowa, Toronto, 

The large showing of pictures and 
other art work by the members of 
the local Association is one of which 
Owen Sound might well be very 
proud. Outstanding among the ex- 
hibitors is the ent of the As- 
sociation, Mrs. Angus Sinclair, 
whose rich colored scene canvasses 
are well known to majority of art 
lovers in her home city. A large 
group are also shown by her sister, 
Mrs. Alfred Ashley, who has taken 
for the subjects of her delightrut 
sketches such familiar beauty spots 
as Harrison Park, the rolling east 
ills above the river and the Syden- 

_ river with the white swans in 
2 foreground Mrs. Ashley is also 


portrait of Mrs. Neil wr 
study of her own 
Pauline Ashley. irs. | 
Dowall is showin: 


muda scene is 
liest of all in y 
green contrasts 
and outline of 
in warm morn 
exhibitors are 
whose exquisite 
ig arousing mur 
L. Hamilton, M 
Mrs, Harvey Ba 
Christie, Mrs. 


Meaford harbor. 7 
were also happy 
entries from : 
Brantford, a fe 
member of the 


the 
| which sh 1 
‘view of bie *hisloky. of pa 
‘throughout the entire world, s 
‘ing what a vast difference th is 
Lin * the representative art o ped 
| courttry, but at the same time, ex- | 
| plaining that great art is interna- | 
tional. NOT hl 
Art in Canada is very new, agreed | 
| Miss Long, and it was only a 
years ago, that a movement encor 
\aging art and painting was afoc 
this country, said Miss Long, ai. 
( ferring to the organizing of Or 
|tario Society of Artists 
“Gradually, Canada, is pro 
‘expressive of the country 
| spirit of the times,” said Mi 
“but for many years, Can 
‘was greatly influenced by the 
ean style. The first Ca 
tists, were those who had | 
thei r art in the old land a 
out to this country to seek t 
tunes. In 1880 another g 
vancement was made in the. si 
of Canadian art, when the Ro 
Canadian Academy was formed. 
| Miss Long talked for some ti 
about those artists who go into 
northern part of the country to 
terpret its beauty and its vastnes 1 
At this interval she meutioned he | 
‘name of Tom Thompson and of him | 
she said “He painted ‘the i 
country with a knowledge a d a 
sympathy that has e 
equalled”. 


Our ‘Pisettave’ 7 
‘Miss Long — 


Rocky Mountains, ee 'be 
‘realize the vastness of their cot 
try and immediately this bee 
evident in the work. Co 
the paintings by Canadians to 
of other countries, Miss Long sa 
there is a different atmosphere 

blade by the Canadian wor c 
their pictures have a feeling of 
freshness and ‘out-of-doors, 


“Fair is our fot, and bring our | 


i 

i 

(ier ita , said Miss Long, agin 
ler delightful address to, 

| and -leaying in the minds 

‘audience visions of the happ 

| ture t that, lies ahead. fonse ' 


| 
| 


| 
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ART ASSOCIATION 
HEARS MRS, BUDD 


The Ceremony of Rug Buy- 
ing is Unique—Mrs. Budd 
Tells of Far East 


Mrs, BE. C. Budd was the inter- 
esting speaker at yesterday after- 
noon’s meeting of the Lyceum 
Women’s Art Association. Mrs. 
Budd is of Toronto and her talk 
on her recent trip to the East 
with her husband who is a buyer 
of rugs was listened to with great 
interest. Mrs, Budd talked in an 
entirely informal manner and her 
description of details that are of- 
ten overlooked in the usual tra- 
velogue were a delight to her au- 
dience. Mrs. Budd in her talk, 
touched on Italy, Greece and Tur- 
key, giving her impressions as 
she went along. Among the many 
places she visited wags a “rug 
factory” which in reality is a 
large house of about twelve 
rooms. to each room there is one 
family and the room serves as 
living-quarterg as well as work- 
shop. In that room, the members 
of ithe family engage themselves 
working on the weaving of rugs 
of the design that had been hand- 
ed down from father*to son for 


Ce ee ae es 


ry 
generations. When several rugs 
are completed, the head of the | 
house, takes them to the street to 
market them, and the ceremony 
of buying and gelli¥g is a unique | 
one. 
The English buyer takes a bro- 
ker along with him and while the 
buyer and the maker of the La 
hold hand lightly the broker and 
a man acting as financial adviror | 
for the maker of the rugs do the 
business, When a satisfactor 
agreement as to price has been 
reached the maker and the buyer 
grip their hands and the clasp 
signifies that the negotiation is” 
ended. This hand-clasp is to th 
maker as solemn ag any oath he | 
could swear, and after it he will 
never recall his terms of the ber- | 
gain, The rugs are very diriyv 
when they are bought, for they | 
have just come from the work- | 
shops, that are not always of the} 
cleanest order. They are taken to | 
a centre and thoroughly cleaned 
before being shipped to this coun- 
try. 

Rug bargaining was 
part of Mrs. Budd’s interesting 
address, for she included in it, 
many of the peculiar customs and | 
habits of the people of the Hast. | 

Mrs. Chas, Rogers, the presi- 
dent of the Association, was in the | 
chair at the meeting and led in a | 
discussion as to whether or not | 
the Society would sponsor a gar- | 
den fete in the month of June. 
No decision was arrived at, and 
the matter was left to be discuss- 
ed at a later date. | 

A delightful feature of the af- | 
fernoon were the solos rendered | 
by Mrs. W. Davidson, and the two 
readings by Mrs. A. W. Harding. 
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ART ASSOCIKTION 
PLAN GARDEN FETE; 


Program by. Bertha Tamb- 
lyn Is Much Enjoyed 


When the members of the Ly-} 


ceum Women’s Art Association 


met for their monthly meeting 


last Thursday afternoon in che 


Hotel Genosha, Miss Bertha L. | 


Tamblyn, of Toronto, addressed 


them on “Folk Songs,’ and sang | 


séveral selections from her book 
of children’s songs, “We are 


Seven.” Miss Tamblyn’s part | 


of the programme was particu- 
larly delightful and proved to be 
one of the most enjoyable fea- 
tures Association members have 
had at their meetings during the 
winter and spring season. A 
special treat was Miss Tamblyn’s 


singing of Blanche Kerv’s|' 


“Earth’s Lovely Things.” About 
a half hour of improvising at the 
piano completed Miss Tamblyn’s 
entertainment. This last she 
did in a most unique manner, 
asking members of the audience 
e suggest the keys that she play 
n, 

Several Oshawa ladies assist- 
ed in making the afternoon’s pro- 
gramme the pleasant affair it 
was. Mrs. W. G. Corben recited 
the “Passing of Sidney Carton” 


‘from the Tale of Two Cities by 


Charles Dickens. With Mrs, 8. 
Carnell presiding at the piano, 
Mrs. Kinder played Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria” as a violin solo and 
Mrs, duesy, contralto goloist ren- 
dered two numbers with Miss M. 
Dillon playing her accompani- 
ments. 

The business of the meeting 
consisted of discussions about 
plang for the Art Association gar- 
den party that is to take place on 
June the twenty-fifth and for 
which Mrs. George McLaughiin 
has offered the beautiful lawn of 
her home on Simcoe Street North. 


all 
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No setting could have 
self more admirably for 
Postand’s play the “Romancers, 
than the garden at Mrs. George 
McLaughiin’s home on Sime. 
Street north which she lent for 
the garden fete of the Oshawe. 
Lyceum Women’s Art Associa- 
tion, and no hour of the day 
could have been more appropri~ 
ate for the presentation of this 
pleasing bit of 18th century com= 
edy than late evening. Tali. 
graceful trees and luxuriant foi- 
jage of shrubs and flowers form- 
ed a happy background for the 
colorful and picturesque cos- 
tumes and powdered wigs of the 
actors. 4 
“The Romancers’ was present- 
ed by the well-known Toronto ac 
tors of the Canadian Drama Lea- 
gue under the direction of 
Brownlow Card. It is an amus- 
ing piece where the two main 
characters, Sylvette and Percinet 
—the Romancers of the play— 
| think their affection for each otb- 
er is not true and decide to put 
their love to the test. The test 
results in a happy ending ana the 
fathers of he lovers.are reconcil- 
ed. Patricia Purdy as Sylvetie 
and Horatio Purdy as Percient 
did splendid bits of acting and 
the work of Cecil Da Costa as 
Straforel was particularly wel: 
done. Leslie Fioyd and Hugh 
Dignam were the fathers in the 
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little newsboy, she sand: “If I 
Only Had a Home Sweet Home.” 
Miss Doris Mountenany gave a 
startling exhibition of acrobatis 
dancing for which she has re- 
| markable talent. She also dia 
a tambourine dance in Spanish 
iostume with Miss Lucy Hortou. 
|A nature dance by little Miss 
| Dorothy Smith was very pretiv | 
| play. while outstanding numbers on 
Music played by Mrs. §. Car-|| the dance programme were by 
nell and her five piece orchestra |) Miss Jean Lindsay. Miss Lind- 
| added greatly to the charm of the | say appeared first in hooped-skirt 
| performance. | and pink taffeta doing a graceful 
Another delightful feature of] ballet number. To the music of 
the L.W.A.A. garden party was| the pipes she danced the High- 
the recital by the dancing pupils! land Fling, wearing the pictures- 
of Miss Geraldine Coterell aid] que Highland costume. Her last 
Miss W. Joan Elliott. The tiny} dance was to the music of th> 
tots who took part in the Bunry]| “Blue Danube.” It was also a 
Dance and a nature dance “To| ballet and her costume of blue | 
| A Wild Rose,” were: Georgia | georgette was very pretty against 
| pelt. eer Irwin, Phyliss Ann|the background of zreen foliage. 
| Brown, Margaret Vermoen, Ula In a tea garden where tables 
~ 3 
ec. Brelvn ee ae rege were set in a lighted part of the 
Senne Bt yellow ey ee cos: garden members of the Associs- 
Boke. Chines A © rep- tion served refreshments after 
6 girls, Miriam the programme. Pietures, and 


Schwartz, Mildred Gerrard, Jean } ic ‘by 3 
: artz, I , handcraft am | 
Wallace, Joan Blair, Genevieve i on 


mes, Trene Corben and Dorothy |bers were on display and at a 
nith, did a very pretty dance./small booth plants roots and 
wiss Elliott appeared in two solo flowers were sold. Mrs. Chas 
_ The first was “Alice ‘Rogers, president 
Wn,” when she wore a ation was in chat 
Moline frock of biue den party arra 

ever popular song, assisted in | 
_ Inthe guise of a comm: 


ups sit 


the Associ- 
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LYCEUM WOMEN'S 
ART ASSOCIATION 
OPENS ITS SEASON 


Officers Elected for Next! 
Year — Charming Ad- 


dress by Lady Windle 


On Thursday afternoon, the 
first meeting for the 1932-19338 
season was held by the Lyceur 
Women’s Art Association, at the 
Hotel Genosha, The president, 
Mrs, Charles M. Rogers, was in 
the chair, The first business Jf 
the meeting was the reading of 
the minutes of the last general 
meeting by the secretary. A 
splendid report was also giveD 
of the Garden Fete held at the 
home of Mrs. George McLaughl 
last June, At this fete, over 
forty dollars were realized, and 
this money is being devoted to 
relief work, It was also decid- 
ed to donate ten dollars from ‘he 
general fund to the Canadian 
Mothercraft organization in the 
city to purchase small necessities 
for the babies. The secretary 


also gave a very interesting and 
encouraging report of the past 
year’s work and paid tribute to 
the untiring efforts of the prest- |: 
dent, The treasurer’s report for 

the year was also presented Ja j. 
detail. 
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Gfficers Elected 

@fficers for the ensuing year 
were then elected as follows: 

President —- Mrs. Chas. M. 
Rogers. 
' Vice-Presidents -~ Mrs, A, E. 
O'Neil, Mrs. H. P. Bull, Miss V. 
Kaiser, Mrs. A. BE. McKibbon, 
Mrs. J. C. Young, Mrs. Robt. Henu- 
derson, | 
_ Secretary — Mrs, Geo, B. Nor- 
ris. 

Corresponding Sec’y~—Mrs, W. 
H. King. 


Treasurer -— Miss K, Hezzel- | 
wood. 
Press Reporter —- Mrs. D, Rob- 

ingon. : 

Convenor Dramatic Guiid—- | 
Lecture Committee, Mrs. A. 
Bradley; Music Committee, Miss 
M. Dillon; Arts and Crafts, Mrs. 
N, W. Purdy. 

Archivists — Mrs. R. S. Me~ 
Laughlin, Mrs, F. L. Fowke. 

Charming Address . 

The speaker for the occasion 
was Lady Bertram Windle, who 
presented a charming reading, 
dealing with the life and jetters, | 
in part, of Lady Mary Worthy 
Montague, a famous characler of 
thevearly eighteenth century, to 
whom the credit may be given for 
the introduction of vaccination 
against smallpox in Great Bri- 
tain. 

Following the meeting, tea was 
served in an adjoining room, and 
a pleasant social half-hour wax || 
spent, 
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ny 6 Ci Mr. I L 
NUT OD talk With many little =.” 
i his visi ® yotional ro 


a of a visit to the Isle: 
Lewis in the ‘Western Highlan: 


A sincere and cordial vote o: 
thanks was accorded My. Mee 
Leod by the members for the 

na ite 


TELLS OF BE 


OTS HF BRITAIN splendid entertainment a 
| { struction provided by his a 
te 


oP 
; _) To those who have not dress, and all 
Fee as attentive and appre(in Great Britain or Burope more than ever appetite 
Sec of the Lyceun} Macteod revealed much Olby “It Wasn’t Done in » Day.” | 
ele % peo whicl] charm, the historic interest It was anounced that — 
ai Be a FS po Mr|the stability which are soNspeaker for November would | 
ns S mpetod. le E ject o | the characteristics of these Mr. John Russell of the Russell 
Bay Me ty asn’t Done in <|tyies whose history is so School of Fine Arta in Tor Oe 
ee, - transported his listen-| older than that of Canada. ronto. | 
| ers to places new to most of| himself had a rare experience | te ha nbs BEE 
eee | eeertheleas OM Ao i fond’ sdmiltted that. tt Aad Waey 
eo Pais aati Ati _ | proadening and educational. He 

ee eet de cong | 22id tribute to the culture of the 

Yosterd e Genosha Hotel] ‘gritish people, to their inborn 
Brie. ella ~~ presided over by} tove of literature, music and art. 
Wists on walle Tape Chas. Rov-| ye also spoke of the genuine 

tary) YO 0 “ mf upon the secre-| hospitality of the Scottish peo- 

ire meeting by the) pie, for it was in Scotland that 

ee Phen cei, coy (Mr, Macleod spent, tne greater 

Beoved, the” ese being ap-| part of his year as an exchange 

ee then corresponding sec- | master, and he had many evid- 

y then read a letter from.| ences of real friendship which 
will not. be sdon forgotten. 
Visit to Rome 

Mr. MacLeod took his hearers 
first of all to Rome and describ- 
ed his visit to the Vatican, and 
spoke especially of that marvel- 
ous céiling in the Sistine Cha- 
pel which was painted by Mich- 
nel Angelo. He also touched on 
yarious types of art in Milan 
and Versailles. Coming to Lon- 
don, England, he told of the 
ailing in Westminster Abbey in 
the chapel of Henry VII., consid- 
ered the finest in the world. It 
wag made $00 years ago by men 
who worked for the joy of their 
work and not for mére wages. 
Bven to-day British craftsman- 
ship is the finest in the world, 
said Mr. MacLeod. 

Scotland’s Shrine 


the Mothercraft Association in 
Oshawa, thankins the L.W.A.A, 
for their donation of ten dollars. 


Mrs. ©. Rogers reported at 
she and Mrs. G. Norris eae 
tended the annual meeting of the 
Lyceum Women’s Art Associa- 
‘tion of Canada held in Toronto 
(on Wednesday last. Mrs. J. S 
aa the founder of the L 
, — in Canada expressed her- 
.. as very well pleased with 
oa Se Branch; the stand- 
4 ine ance Vikies being 

4 ‘ e i 
LW. Ata. i oa of the 
arion Ross sa - 
Ueghttul group of eh Remy 3 os a 


being “Two Roses”; ¢ 
b ; second, 
“Yesterday and To-day”, and 


See em cr et Oe 


jthe last one, bein 

, ~ specially in 
te with the speaker’s aie; i 
a Banks and Braes,” was 
lg ng with much feeling. Mr. R. 
ween accompanied Miss Ross. 
i MacLeod 
aa Speaker on being intro- 
; ey the president, said that 
lies pei honoured in being asked 
ideas 2k to the Lyceum Women’s 
re ton and wished them 
et Ow that he appreciated 
5 a Be vitation. He also stated 

Cc an indebted to the 

Ucation, to Principal 
a all who had made 
semeatin him to have such 
i: ing and instructive 

It was that whieh 

Ossible for him to 
subject “It Wasn't 


A 


| du 
| he 


In describing the Scottish Na- 
tional War shrine, Mr. MacLeod 
said that he did not feel that he 
could begin to do it justice, and 
quoted H. V. Morton’s words 
from his book “In Search of 
Scotland.” In this book it i call- 
ed the “Soul of Scotland.” It is 
one of the greatest sights in the 
British Isles and it is the highest 
building in Edinburgh, being 
built on top of the castle rock. 

A very touching little story, 
told by Mr. MacLeod, was that of 
the famous ‘Greyfriars Bobby”, 
Bobby being the dog which lay 
on his master’s son every day 
and night for over fifteen years. 
A memorial to that faitht 
is erected outside | 
chureh-yard in 
drinking foun 


John Russell ( 


and Informative Address to. 


Lyceum Women’s Art Assocn. 


J | John Russell 

An intensely interesting meet- The speaker,sJohn Russell, of 
ing of the Lyceum Women’s Art || in) Russell School of Fine Arts, 
Association was thoroughly en- || 12. then introduced by the Presi- 
joyed by a large gathering OF | aont He said in his opening re- 
members and friends at the Ho- |) 7 oivs that he was no public 
tel Genosha yesterday afternoon. | Vater, but before he had spok- 
Drama and Art both had their 
place in the program, the high |) on many words, his hearers were 
light of which was an illuminat- | all agreed that he was a most in- 
ing talk, in a rather informal || teresting and entertaining speak- 
mood, by John Russell, the noted |’ gy. 
artist, of Toronto. The drama-| prom Ralph Waldo Emersen’s 
tic side of the meeting was SUD-| pssay on Art, he gave the follow- 
plied by Mrs. C. M. Mundy, who! ing quotation:—“Yet when we 
attended a recent meeting at the | pave said all our fine things 
Government House, Ottawa, for| apout the Arts, we must end with 
the inception of a Canadian Dra-| 4 frank confession, that the arts 
matic League. Mrs. C. Rogers, | 4. we know them, are but initial. 
the president, occupied the chair | Oyr pest praise is give1 to what 
very efficiently. | they aimed and promised, not to 
The meeting was formally || the acual results. He has con- 
opened by the reading of the]! ceived meanly of the resources 
minutes of the last meeting, bY | of man who telieves that the bert 
the secretary. The corrsspond-| gs, of production is past.” 
ing secretary read a letter from The speaker remarkei that 
the National Council of Women, | this may well apply to the pres- 
stating that Miss Winnifred | ent day, put Emerson died over 
Kydd, their President was at! fifty years ago and hig essay on 
present on a lecture tour of ON-| art wag written many years be- 
tario and that she would be! fore his death. 
pleased to arrange a date in the Too Materialistic 
New Year to addresg the local, «The world is incliaed to be 
L.W.A.A. too materialistic and tus suffer- 

Mrs. Mundy’s Report ing and want smong the people 
Mrs. C. Mundy gave a brief | today is the outcome of too much 
but comprehensive repor: of the | materialism,” said Mr. Russell. 
meeting of the Drama League] The world is crying out for its 
of Canada, held at Government | lost soul; people are suffering 
House, Ottawa on October 29th. | from boredom.” Mr. Russeil 


ada were welcomed by the Harl 
and Countess Bessborough. His 
Excellency is well known as a 
Staunch supporter and has given 
much encouragement to the de- 
velopment of the spoken word. 
Contests are to be held through- 
out Canada followed by a final 
competition ai O.tawa of the 
Drama League Festival. The 
Speaker reported that interest in 
Such a festival was apparently 
|very keen and hoped that Osh- 
awa might yet be able to take its 
Place in the Drama League. 
Seeking Mrs. Mundy for 
c Tl, the president spoke 
}of the Junior Phttns Lames, 
i Theat has an active Children’s 
| Theatre Guild in Toronto. She 
inted out that the cultural 
+ such a work among chil- 
inestimable. She hop- 
ha thing may be pcs- 
the not too distant 


| show the soul in the subiecte he 
| painted and not to show the too 
material side which was what the 
world too often saw. He said 
that he was a firm believer in 
the Divine power and that nen 
are often inspired by such a 
power without realizing it in the 
\least. Mr. Russell interspersed 
|his talk with bits of sparkling 
wit ang humour, He was ac- 
'ecorded a very sincere yote of 
|thanks by the members, many 
takin'g the opportunity of thank- 
jing him personally for his in- 
spiring talk. 

_It was announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 
last Thursday of January. 


The delegates from all over Can- | told his hearers that he tried to |) 


ete 


Director “si Edhed 1 
‘dresses Home and Scho 
Council 


4 
Far more teaching of 
in Canadian schools, de 
Rogers, director of educat 
province of Ontario, addressin 
bers of the Home and Sel 
Sherbourne 


Canadian public,” said 
“How much better for ti 


many other things—eve: 
A resolution was passed, 
warded to the board of 


Council wish to express th 
endorsation of the physic 
program for pupils in 
public schools br 
the superintendent | 
Cc. C. Goldring, 
Moshier.” i o, 
| Mrs. John Ge 


portance of ue 
Bac be the hone 
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Delightful Address on Etching: 


at Lyceum Women’s Art Assocn. 


A delightful insight into the art 
of etching was giyen to the mem- 
bers of the Lyceum Women’s Art 
Association at their monthly meet- 
ing at the Hotel Genosha on Thurs~ 
day afternoon, when the attendance 
was the largest of any meeting of 
the season. The president, Mrs. C. 
M. Rogers, occupied the chair and 
the, speaker was Lawrence Ruddell, 
former director of Fine Arts, Lon- 
don, England, and now of Toronto, 
and his address, sparkling with 
humor and wit, was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The meeting was opened by the 
reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting by the secretary, The cor- 
responding secretary read a letter 
trom the sec-etary of the Minister- 
ial Association, thanking the L.W, 
A.A, for their donation of cash for 
the relief of the needy: in the var- 
ious churches. 

Through an unfortunate oversight 
Mr. Ruddell arrived with his lan- 
tern minus the slides, but made his 


talk very interesting and instructive 
without them, He showed his au- 
dience by means of a black-board 
how an etching is produced, point- 
ing out the difference between an 
engraving, and a dry-point. 

Rembrandt was the greatest et- |) 
cher that ever lived, as well as be- 
ine a great painter. qT 

“The moderns are rather ovyer- 
shadowed by the old masters”, said 
Mr. Ruddell. “but the three great- 
est etchers of the day are Scotsmen 
who have won fame for their work 
in Britain and abroad. Scotland 
is a country of moods and their 
work shows the inspiration of these 
roe making them typically Scot- 
ish, 

A sincere and cordial vote of 
thanks was accorded the speaker, 
who very kindly offered to come 
back at some future date and show 
the slides which he had intended 
showing yesterday. 

The thanks ot the members was 
also expressed to Rey. Mr. Roy Moe 
Gregor, who had so kindly come to 
give his services as lantern operator. 
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Art t Associatidn, 


With Lawienee ae Ruddell, a 
Toronto, former director of the| 
school of Fine Arts, London, Eng-. 
land, present as the guest speak~ 
er, the members of the Oshawa 
Lyceum Women’s Art Associa- 
tion spent an enjoyable and in- 
structive afternoon at their 
monthly meeting in the Hotel 
Genosha on Thursday afternoon. 
On this occasion, Mr. Ruddell 
brought with him a splendid col- 
lection of slides of work of the 
famous etchers, dating back to}, 
the fifteenth century, and these || 
formed the background for a very 
interesting address, As the slides 
were shown on the screen, Mr. 
Ruddell gave much attention toj;, 
the technique of the various etch- ; 
ers, and included an appreciation 
of the modern masters of the art, 
two of whom, James MacBeth and 
Cameron, both Scotsmen, he con- 
sidered the outstanding etchers 
of the present day. 

One of the slides he showed 
was that of an etching of “‘The 
Camel Patrol’ by MacBeth, who 
was the official artist for the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Forces during 
the war. This etching, said Mr. 
Ruddell, had been sold by Mr. 
McBeth for $35,000. He regretted 
however, that people did not place 
nearly so high a value on etchings 
as they did on oil paintings, as 
the former represented a much]. 
greater degree of skill and artis- | 
try than the latter. 

Mr. Ruddell’s whole address 
was most enlightening, and was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Mrs. C. M. 
Rodgers, president of the associ- 
ation, occupied the chair, and 
made reference to the pictures by 
Oshawa artists which were to be 
hung at the annual art  exhibi- 
tion of the Lyceum Women’s Art 
Association in Toronto. Many of |) 
the pictures going from this city || 
to the show, were on exhibition 
at the meeting, and were greatly 
admired by the members, Miss 
McCannell, the soloist for the 
meeting, sang very beautifully, 
“Friend of Mine,” with Miss Dil- 
lon accompanying at the piano. 

A warm expression of appreci- 
ation was voiced to Mr. Ruddell ; 
for his charming lecture, to Rev. 
Roy McGregor, who operated the 
lantern, and to Miss McCannell 
for her solo. i 

H 


Mrs. G. D. Conant asked for 
the support of the members at a 
bazaar in aid of the Ukrainian 
Company ci Girl Guides, to be 
held in Rotary Hall on Sat 
Mareh 4, 


- By Oshawa Artists Has Been 
Sent To Toronto Exhibition 


re 


A collection of seventeen paint-\-oiors which are excellently done. 


ings the work ot Oshawa artists,, 
went to Toronto from the city yes- 
terday afternoon to be hung in the: 
annual art exhibition of the Ly- 
cetm Women's Art Association at 
‘Voronto, opening on 
These paintings were the work of 
members of the Oshawa Branch of 
the Lyceum Women’s Art Associa-~ 
tion, which for the first time is 
represented in the Dominion wide 
_exhibtion of art work by associa- 


tion members. The pictures of the |tish mill, on the Avon River, is a 
local artists represent a wide va-]heautiful piece of work, the sha- 


riety of subjects and treatment, 


nine of them being oils and the] fine. while the other is a landscape, 
other eimht water colors, Nine lo-]| with delicate chadings of green, de- 
cal artists are included in the group] picting early morning on Rossland 
sending their work to the exhibi- | Road, Oshawa. 


tion. ; 

Mrs. C. M. Rogers, president of 
‘the Oshawa Association, has three 
excelfent oils in the group. Two of 


these are*studies done in the on- | Cpacks,” had a quality of greyness 
: s, 


servatories at Perkwood, the home 
of R. S. McLaughlin, one being a 
group of orchids in delicate shad- 
ings of color, and the other a fine 
perspective view of a corner of the 
conservatories. The draughtsman- 
ship, as well as the vivid coloring, 


March 1. 


is very fine in this painting. The} 
third is a study of fruit and flow- | 


ers on a window-sill, entitled, “A 
Cheerful Window,” and the effects 
of light and shade are very well 
done. 

_ Mrs. Robert Henderson is send- 
ing two water color sketches. One 
is a very fine vase of tulips, the 
work on the vase, in particular, be- 
ing verv delicate, while the other 
is a winter scene on Elgin Street 
East, Oshawa, painted from the 
verandah of her home. 

_ Two pictures by Mrs, Ewart 
McLaughlin, in oils, are inclined 
towards the modernistic in treat- 
_ment. 
‘Tree Farm, North Oshawa, while 
|the other depicts the old Morinus 
Church, Lake Rosseau, with a fore- 
ground of rocks typical of the Mus-. 
‘koka district, and a heavy back- 
ground of trees. o2GED 


aes 


One is a study of Locust } 


I other is a bold landscape of Lac 


| painting in water colors, of a Lake 


Qu- 4 a portrait study, somewhat 
severe in lines, but with 2 fine ex- 
pression, while the other, a study 
of old frame dwellings, is typical 
of some of the finer work of the 
modern school. ‘ 

Miss A, M. Corah contributes 
two water color sketches to the col- 
jection. One of them, an old Eng- 

(Continued on page 2) 


(Continued from page 1) 


Miss Lillian Pitie has two aie 
| 


dows on the water being especially 


| 


Two Beautiful Oils 
Mrs. J. R. B. Cowan has two 
yery expressive paintings in oils. 
One, “Early Winter Amonz the 


| 


| 
which makes the picture a fine | 
| work of art, while the other, 
“Eyensong,’ a painting Of a church 
by moonlight, with light streaming 
throtigh the stained glass windows, 


is an excellent piece of interpre- 
tive painting. 

Two oils by Mrs. E, Degering 
enhance the collection. One is a 
dainty sketch of a vase of snap- 
dragons, exquisitely done, while the 


Des Sables, Quebec, with white 
birches in the foreground, the 
whole a well-balanced and attrac 
tive picture. 

Miss Ruth Lethbridge has a 
beautiful water color sketch of a 
vase of roses, while Miss Beatrice 
Minaker has a small, but attractive 


Huron beach. 

| These sixteen paintings were sé 
lected from a much larger group 
exhibited at the meeting of the 
Lyceum Women’s Art Association 
on Thursday, and demonstrate the 
high quality of work being done by 
this croup of Oshawa artists. 
ly SS Se 


— 
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Oshawa as an Art Centre 

It came as quite a surprise to not a few 
readers of The Times to learn that a 
group of about a dozen Oshawa artists are q 
to exhibit their paintings at an art show 
in Toronto. Few people were aware that | 
there was so extensive a group of artists 
in this city, and it comes as a pleasant 
surprise to find that there are so many 
who are following the finer things of life. 
The Women’s Lyceum Art Association 
thus has in Oshawa a fertile field for its 
activity, and it would be well worth while 
for that organization to arrange for an 
exhibition, in Oshawa, of the work of. 
Oshawa artists, so that the citizens could 
have the opportunity of appreciating what 
is being done towards making this city an 
art centre. y 


\ 


by Oshawa artists to a Toronto exhibition 
| shows that there are matiy beauty spots 
| in and around the city worthy of an art- 
| ist’s attention. 


| The collection of paintings being sent 


Illustrated Lecture Given To 
Lyceum Womens’ Art Association 


An interesting and informative 


such well-known an tiaes as A. y. 
Jackson, Thomas Thompson, “Ar 


illustrated address on ‘The His- 

b “s 7 i 
tory of Painting’, delivered in a mee aoe eS 
refreshing and intimate way by} [p dealing with the more m 
Miss A, Taylor, art teacher of the j istic types of painting, ‘Miss | 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, | ris stressed the fact that the mod. 
provided a delightful afternoon | erns were seeking after purer co- | 
for the members of the Oshawa | lorings, and sought to make their 
Lyceum Women’s Art Associa- paintings all-inclusive. “Some | 
tion at their meeting in the Ho-]| pictures,” she said, “are not. 
tel Genosha yesterday. Miss Tay-} painted to be lived with day af- 
lor, showing a large and varied] ter day, just as a person could 
selection of slide reproductions | not enjoy a full symphony orch- 
of paintings, traced the develop-| estra if he or she had to live with 
| ment of art from the thirteenth | it all the time. Some paintings 
century, and dealt in an interest-| are only done for art galleries| 
Ing way with the ideas behind the] and are not meant for the home.” 
modern schools of painting. Tn Miss Taylor’s lecture was great- | 
turn she showed pictures of, and | ly appreciated, and the thanks of, 
analyzed, examples of the Italian, | the association were expressed in 
German, Spanish, Russian,| a motion of thanks, presented by 
French and English schools of| Miss May Dillon and seconded by | 
painting, pointing out the char-| Mrs. A. FE. O’Neill. Mrs. Cc. M. 
acteristic features of each, Rogerd, the president, occupied 

Perhaps the most intéresting | the chair, and a pleasing featur 
part of the lecture was that de-| of the meeting was the singing of 
voted to well-known Canadian| “Spring Song’ and ‘Coming | 
artists and their work, the slides| Home,” in a delightful manner 
shown including paintings by by Mrs. Leo Gray. 


Pinole fick! 
| J 
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OSHAWA, ONTARIO, FRIDAY, APRIL 28, 1999 
SPLENDID DRAMATIC RECITAL GIVEN 


AT WOMEN’S LYCEUM ART ASSOCN. 


A delightful program of unusual 
interest, and one which was greatly 
appreciated by the members and 
friends who were present, feattr- 
ed the April meeting of the Osh- 
awa Women’s Lyceum Art Asso- 
ciation, held at the Genosha Hotel 
yesterday afternoon. The main 
feature of the program was an ex- 
cellent dramatic recital by Miss 
Anne Laurie Brown, talented dra- 
matic interpreter, of Toronto, who 
charmed the audience by her win- 
some personality, and thrilled it 
with the intensity of her drama- 
tization of historic scenes from 
Lege “Thomas A. Becket,” 
and Shakespeare’s flay, “King 
feca VIII" Miss Brown was ac- 
{ companied to the meeting by Wil- 
‘Ham a Stanislas Romain, of whom 
she js a pupil, and during the in- 
| termuission between her recitals, he 
eave a brief address, dealine with 
the necessity of 3 thorous gh ‘undere 
standing of the technique of the 
theatrical art world by those un- 


dertaking to present plays. The 
meeting was well-attended, and a 
warm expression of thanks was ex- 
tended to Miss Brown, on motion 
of Mrs. C. M. Mundy and Mfs. 
C. W. Carr, at the close of the pro- 
gram. 

The president, Mrs. C. M. Rog- 
ers, presided over the gathering, In 
the course of the business session, 
the corresponding secretary was in- 
structed to send a letter of cheer 
to Mrs, J. C. Young, who has been 
a patient in Oshawa Hospital, Jt 
was also decided to offer three 
special prizes for art work at the 
Oshawa Fair, these -prizes being 
for adults’ children’s and war vet- 
erans’ work. 

Several paintings and a drawing. 
the work of the late Mary Elfen 
McLean, a former’ Oshawa \ girl, 
were on exhibition, and were mucli 
iedmired, Mrs, F. L. Fowke gave 
la. short descriptive talk on these 
jubestat ces and also read an extract, 


dealing with the life and work of 
Miss McLean, taken from the 
manuscript of Dr. D. S. Hoig’s 
forthcoming book, “Recollections 
and Reminiscences of Oshawa. 

In her dramatic recital, Miss 
Anne Laurie Brown displayed re- 
markable talent and showed sound 
and careful training. The scenes 
from Tennyson’s Thomas A. Beck- 
ett, culminating in the tragic scene 


with the bower of ‘Rosamund, 
clandestine sweetheart of King 
Henry VII, were enacted with 


striking Realiom and intensity. The 
scene from Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII was that of the divorce trial 
of Queen Catherine of Aragon, and 
Miss Brown’s interpretation of the 
role of the sauve Cardinal Wolsey 
and that of the heart-stricken 
Queen, held the audience  spell- 
bound. In spite of the limitations 
imposed on her by the cramped 
space at her disposal, and the lack 
of a proper stage, Miss Brown 
gave a remarkable performance, 
and was warmly applauded, many 
appreciative comments being heard 
on her work. 

At next month’s meeting, which 
will be the last of the season, the 
members are to enjoy a real musi- 
cal treat, as some of Toronto's 
most distinguished musical artists 
will be present to take part in thie 
program. 
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ADDRESS ON TRANSITIONS IN i 
AT LYCEUM WOMEN’ 5 ART A 


An interesting review of the 
development of forms of music, 
showing the transition which 
has taken place throughout the 
centuries in this form of artistic 
expression, was given by Lady 
Van Hoogenhock Tulleken at the 
meeting of the Oshawa Lyceum 
Women’s Art Association in the 
Hotel Genosha on Thursday af- 
ternoon. 
attendance of members, and the 
meeting was presided over by 
Mrs. C. M. Rogers, the presi- 
dent. 

In the course of the business 
session, arrangements were com- 
pleted for special prizes in the 
art section of the Oshawa Fair. 
Three prizes will be given, a 
prize of $5.00 for a war veter- 
ans’ class, $5.00 for an adult 
class and $2.00 for a children’s 
class. Groups of four original 
water-colors, oils or pastels will 
be required in these coma 
tions. 

The association also dpdlana 
to hold a garden party on the 
grounds of the home of Mrs. 
George W. McLaughlin at a date 
to be decided in the near future, 
the feature of which will be a 
presentation of ‘Love’s labor 
Lost” by Brownlow Card and his 
Players, of Toronto. 

Mrs. Joseph Mangan was the 


7) 


There was a generous. 


| ee ae ee eee eee 
vy . 


soloist for the 1 
three solos a 
ated. 


In her aguas 
stressed the | elati 
sic to haa i 

emotions, de: ng 
melody and harmor 
ing how the var 
forms have changed 
of evolution, or bit 
transition, she said, 
ing on, and the 
future would 


ords ae brow 
forms of music, on = far 
interesting record 
onstration of sound devel 
by an_ orchestra j 
quarter, eighth and st een 
tones. 

The address was h 


Ty 


gathering were expre 
motion by Miss May Dill 
Mrs. Robert Henderson. 


Yesterday’s meeti 
last for the season, at 
sociation will not meet 
ti] the third Thursday 
tember, | « ‘ 


| 


| 


“Love's Labor Lost,” one 
Shakespeare’s oldest and least pre- 
sented plays, was given here Mon- 
day evening by the Canadian Dra- 
ma League of Toronto, under the 
auspices ot the local branch of the 
Lyceum Women’s Art Association, 
The setting was a natural amphi- 
theatre, the sunken garden at the 
home of Ald. and Mrs, G. W. Mc- 
Laughlin, Simcoe Street north. 

Brownlow Card was the director, 
and to him, natyrally, belongs the 
greater portion of the credit for 
the success of 
His judicious cutting and non- 
stops between the scenes and acts 
tuade an otherwise impossibly long 
play a two-hour production, Miss 
Patricia Card, who played the role 
of Rosaline, was responsible for the 
costumes worn by the artists. Miss 
Card designed all the costumes and 
the beauty and color of the Eliza- 
bethean wardrobes were striking 
features, 

Beautiful Setting 
The entire play was presented on 


a 
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of 


the entertainment, | 


| Street School, received the second 


| 


| Cedardale School; Doris Crowe, of 


‘Polston of Centre Street School, 
,also received two tickets to the 
fete for her poster, which although 


Great Success 
erson. The use of obsolete lan- 
Buiage made it somewhat difficult 
at times for the average listener to 
understand. However, it can be 
safely said, that the large audiende 
Were well entertained by the mem- 
bers of the Canadian Drama Lea- 
gue on Monday evening. It is to 
be hoped that the Oshawa Lyceum 
Women’s Art Association will ar- | 
Tange a retura engagement of this}. 
society for the benefit of the lov- 
ers of Shakespearean plays. ‘s 

Prizes Presented t 
J. Carrol Anderson was the chair-. 
man, in the absence of Mayor W., 
E, N. Sinclair, = Mr. Anderson! 
presented the prizes to the school | 
children, who weze winners in the | 


j poster contest held throughout the 


city schools by the Lyceum Wo- 
men’s Art Association, Oshawa 
branch. Bert Budai, of Ritson 
Road School, who is taught ' 

Miss Smith, received the first prize 
of $5, and Harold Richardson, of 
Miss Powesx’s room of Centre 


prize of $3. Miss Edel Olsen of 
Mary Street School, won the third 
prize of $2. Mr. Fetterley is her | 
teacher, q ; 
Honorable mention prizes of two 
tickets to the garden fete were 
presented to Annie Wrysotski of 


Mary Street School; Eddie Rundle, 
of King Street School; Catherine 
Soanes of King Street School, Lily 


it did not conform with the re- 
quirements was of such outstanding 
merit that a prize was awarded to. 


her. 

Following the presentation of the 
play tea was served by a number 
of members of the Association. 
Mrs, G. D. Conant and Mrs. H. P. 
Bull ,oured tea and coffee at the 
large supper table. The members 
ot the cast) Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin, 
Mr, and Mrs. G. Norman Irwin, of 
Whitby, J. Carrol Anderson, were 
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- Association will continue to meet at 


1999. 


Recording secretary—Mrs. G. B| 


Morris 


Correspondiny secretary—Mrs, H, 
King. 

Treasurer—Miss K, Hezzelwood; 
assistant, Mrs. A. W. Harding. 

Arts and Crafts—Mrs, Purdy. 

Music—Miss M. Dillon. 

Lecture committee — Mrs, C, W. 
Carr, 

Archivists—Mrs, R. S. McLaugh- 
lin and Mrs. F. L, Fowke. 

Press reporter,—Mrs. M, McIn-| 
tyre Hood; assistant, Mrs. Robin-| 
son, 


Interesting Talks 

__-he demonstration and talks by 
Raymond and Brownlow Card were 
very interesting to the members. 
Using the costumes which have 
been prepared for a forthcoming 
presentation of “The Merchant of 
Venice” in Toronto, they demons- 
strated the art ef costuming at very 
little cost, and also explained many] 
ot the phases of stage settings for 
amateur plays, heir talk was} 
greatly enjoyed and appreciated by] 
the members. 

Yesterday's meeting was the first 
for the 1933-1934 season, and the 


the Hotel Genosha on the last 
Thursdav afternoon of every month. 


Tnceu)  < eteehont AV 
At the annual meeting of the Ly-. Philosoph ar 
cecum Women’s Art Association of|@ higher humanity, and are ever | 
Oshawa, held in the Hotel Genosha teaching us the importance of right 
on Thursday afternoon, with a/ thinking and love of the beautiful. 
solendid attendance of members, “My sincere thanks go to all the 
Mrs. C. M. Rogers was unanimous-| members of the executive and mem- 
ly re-elected as president of the or- bers of the association for their |! 
ganization. Splendid reports of the| wonderful help and co-operation. It 
activities of the last year were pre-| has been a pleasure and an inspira-| 
sented by the various officers, and| tion to me to have the privilege of 
as an added feature of the program, working with you in keeping u > 
Jan interesting demonstration of With the ideals of our association.” 
stage settings and costumes was Mrs. Rogers’ report was warmly 
given by Raymond Card, of the Ca- applauded by the members. 
jnadian Drama League and Brown- | Secretary's Reports 
}low Card. Mrs, G. B. Norris, recording sec- 
President’s Report retary, presented a comprehensive 
In presenting her report for the}: ort of the work of the last yea:, 
jyear, the president, Mrs. C. M.| outlining the varied types of pro- 
Rogers, said: erams which had been presented at 
| “In looking back over our year’s|the meetings. During the year con- 
| work, I believe we have tried to live | tributions had been made in a fin- 
{up to the ideals of the Lyceum Club | ancial way to the Mothercraft As- 
jand Women’s Art Association of|sociation, the Roman Catholic 
Canada in having lectures, exhibi-! Church and the Ministerial Associ- 
tions, dramatic presentations and! ation for welfare work. Prices had 
/encouraging art in children by pos- been awarded to school children in 
ter competitions. I feel that the|a poster contest, and to war veter- 
work of the association is creating| ans, children and adults at the Osh- 
a deeper interest in art. awa Fair. An exhibition of pictures 
| “T hope this year we will be able} by Oshawa artists had been made 
|to have study groups, the prepara-| at the Toronto Exhibition of Art, 
jtion and delivery of papers, by|and the association assisted at the 
members of the association, which|j first local art exhibit made at Osh- 
| will help us all to understand the'| awa. , 
works of great masters of music, Mrs. Norris czaressed thanks te 
| art and poetry. In these days of j all who had iaken part in the year’s 
|financial distress from which ‘so | program, and who had assisted in 
jMany of us are suffering, we feel |a very busy and interesting year’s 
the need of something to keep over || work, 
‘thoughts above the worries of life.|| The corresponding secretary, Mrs: 
Music, art and poetry have a great | H. King, also presented a report on' 
influence over us. Yeats, the poet, | her year’s activities. The report of 
has said, ‘They are the three sons | the treasurer, Miss K. Hezzelwood, 
of Noah, and are the means of com-. | showed receipts of $241.94, expen; 
mumicating with eternity.” And 1 | ditures of $191.45, and a balance on 
| believe that when we send our! {hand of $50.49. ; 
| thoughts out looking for beauty and! Officers Elected 
mony. in the universe, and try The report of the nominating 
ate more of it, we will get in|| Committee was then presented, and 
with the infinite, 2° following officers elected: 
asefield, poet leureate, President—Mrs. C. M. Rogers. 
the extraordinary man Ist vice-president—Mrs. H. Bull, 
traordinary things are || Mrs, A. E. O'Neill. 
dinary people call co- 2nd vice-president—Miss M. Dil- 
€v are not coincid-j|lon, Mrs. H. Bull. 
me from the help- 3rd viee-president—Miss M. Dil- 
in- |} lon. 


a 


all kindled imag 


MeKibbon. . 4 
Sth vice-president 
Young. 


4th vice-president - Mrs, A, E, 
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Toronto Speakers at Lyceum 


Mrs. Chas. Nasmith, Presi- 
dent of Toronto Branch, 
Guest Speaker 


Mrs. Charles Nasmith, presi- 
dent of the Toronto Lyceum Club 
and the Women’s Art Associa- 
tion of Canada, was the speaker 
at the meeting yesterday after- 
noon in the Genosha Hotel, of 
the Oshawa Branch of the Ly- 
ceum Women’sArt Association. 
The speaker opened her address 
by extending the greetings of 
Mrs. Dignam, founder of the as- 
sociation, to the members and 
expressed their satisfaction and 
pleasure in the vibrancy of this, 
the youngest branch, 

The address dealt with the 
aim and ideals of the Associa- 
tion, explaining the activities of 
the different study groups; “Arts 
and Crafts, Music, Art ang Liter- 
ature, Landscape Gardening, Lan. 
guages, Home Industries and 
many others, and further ex- 
plaining the demonstrations in 
Open meetings of these groups. 
Concluding her address, Mrs. 
Nasmith spoke feelingly of the 
pleasure and happiness we can 
derive from cultivating a love 
and knowledge of all the finer 
arts. i 

Miss J. Betram 4 the To- 
ronto Club told of their collec- 
tion of “Canadiana”, and urged 
the Oshawa Branch to do like- 
wise and to keep a strict record 
of all archives as these will be of 
great value in years to come. 
Miss Lindsay, treasurer of the 


Toronto Clwv, also spoke a few 
words to the members, Mrs. E, 
Jago of the Hambourg Conserva- 
tory, Toronto, was also a guest 
at this meeting. 

Miss Marion Ross, accompani- 
ed by R. Geen, sang three delight- 
ful solos, ‘“‘Over the Steppe’ by 
Alexandre F,. Gretchininoff; “My 
Dear Soul’, by Mary Byron and 
“Serenade Florentine’, by Henry 
Dupau. Mrs, A. H. Stevens moved 
a hearty vote of thanks, which 
Miss L. Pirie seconded. 

A delightful tea was served af- 
ter the meeting, when an enjoy- 
able social time was spent. 

Mrs. Charles Rogers, presi- 
dent, anounced a three-fold dem- 
onstration to be given by several 
members in art, music and poetry 
in the Genosha Hotel on Novem- 


ber 20, at 8 o'clock, Ye 4 
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tt is with regret that the many friends 


-_ to that movement, and it was she who in- | 


of Mrs. C. M. Rogers, president of the Osh- 
awa Lyceum Women’s Art Association, 
have learned that she is leaving the city in 
a few days to make her home in Owen 
Sound. Circumstances beyond her control 
have made that move necessary, and Osh- 
awa thus loses a valuable citizen, a woman 
of vision, of undoubted artistic talent and 
organizing ability. 

During the years she has lived in Osh- 
awa, Mrs. Rogers has made a great contri- 
bution to its cultural life. She was the 
life and soul of the Lyceum Women’s Art 
Association, her interest in Home and 
School Club work made her a valued asset 


spired and carried through the plans for 
the children’s art centre in Oshawa. For 
these, and other activities, she deserved the 
thanks of this community. 
It is indeed unfortunate that, because of 
employment conditions in Oshawa, we have 
to lose so valued a citizen. That loss might 
have been avoided had conditions been dif- 
ferent. We are genuinely sorry to see Mrs. 
Rogers go, and wish her greater happiness 
and prosperity in her new home in Owen 
Sound. 
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“CHILDREN'S ART 


By Mrs. C. M. Rogers 
That. we are On the threshold of 
a new era of self-expression for 
children is quite evident in the 
opening of the “Children’s Art 
Centre.” It is most fascinating to 
stroll through the spacious and 
artistic rooms, with its small 
easels ang stoals . for the little 
iartists, and the wee raised plat- 
form for the model to pose on, 
and on the walis is the work of 
the young students, little bright 
ems of color, so characteristic 
f children. Strong ip rhythm, di- 
rect in thought, poetic in mood, 
some showing a touch of 
semi-cubism, and a Jove of de- 
sign in poster work. In another 
room is the wood-carving, mod- 
eling in clay and handicrafts of 
‘all Kinds. 
The children are trained and 
given an opportunity to develop 
(their own ideas and to carry 


i them out wisely and well, by the |, 
natural |, 


iexercise of their own 
capacity, to paint, to draw, design 
and to do all the various things 


associated with the idea of the || 


creative arts. 


Arthur Lismer, educational su- |) 


pervisor of the Art Gallery of To- 
ronto, takes a great interest in 
the children. He; believes in nat- 
ural self-expression. He delivers 
hundreds of lectures a year; is 
responsible for thousands of stu- 
dents, and to him come art teach- 
era of the province for instruc- 
tion. He is especially concerned 
with influencing the children. 
He wants to catch them before 


the process of growing up has | 
self- | 


dried the flow of natural 
expression, He teacheg them that 
true art is painting what they see 
and feel, 
the universal tongue which every 
one shoulg speak and  under- 
atand. 

It is a joy to see the children 
at work, to see the happy, eager 
look on their faces. One feels the 
crestivé spirit stirring in our 
midst, even in the Oxford Group 
Movement. the happy look on 
their faces, because of the love 


and harmony in their lives, even |, 


one that has the least faculty of 
Vision cannot but be aware 
this stupendous moment of a 
fathering uprush of mighty 
Orces for the benefit of human- 
ity. And it is only by loving the 
best things, thinking the purest 

ines, aspiring to the noblest 


ings that brings happiness and | 


He looks upon art as | 


at | 


the brotherhood of man. ‘Emerson 
has said, “Though we travel the 
world over to find the beautiful, 
we must carry it with us, or we 
find it not.” 


The exhibition of paintings 
now on view at the Art Gallery 
in Toronto by a group of Toron- 
to school teachers, is very inter- 
esting. Such lovely coloring and 
decorative quality. It is wonder- 
ful to see such little gems of 
paintings singing the beauty of 
our countryside. 
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~ ARTHUR LISMER SPOKE 
TO LARGE AUDIENCE 
AT HOTEL GENOSHA 


(Continued from page 3) 
beauty, 
ugly.” > 
: Teaching Criticized 

Touching on the rea tions of 
children were the hope of a nation, 
Mr. Lismer criticized art teaching 
in the ols. “It is being execut- 
ed,” he said, “by those who have 
little technical or emotional cas- 
city for the subject, and art be- 
comes, not a way of recording ex- 
perience, but merely another lesson. 
Children learn by doing, and not by 
being taught the rules for doing.” 

In a few years, said the speaker, 


t 


four or five hours a day, and it was 
important that attention be given 
to educating people how to use 
| their leisure time properly. 

Mr, Lismer then devoted consid- 
erable time to a fascinating descrip- 
tion of the Children’s Art Centre 
|at the Toronto Art Gallery, which 


850 at the present time. This work, 
he said, was not a frill or a fad, 
| but was something which enlivened 
{all of life. 
Hr An Art Gallery 

“An Art Gallery is only a room 
to har~ pictures in” said Mr. Lis- 
mer. “It belongs in the hearts of 
peonle. It won’t come out of a fine 
finished building, but must be made 
of living things. Don’t worship 
professional art, but immature, 
growing, amateurishness that means 


a Bi! 5 


working hours would be down to) 


grew from 250 children in 1929 to} 


would depress us as being a love of beautiful things. When 


the machines stop, hands are left 
idle, and the artist finds worthwhile 
work: for his idle hands to do. We 
must tse the machine, put it in its 
place, to give us more leisure. We 
must not think of art as a form 
of occupational therapy for sick 
people, but as something to make 
tis tealize the beauty of the world, 
and then we will have proof that 
the ‘heavens do declare the handi- 
work of God. 

Mr. Lismer’s address was greeted 
with warm applause. Cecil F. Can- 


non, school inspector, expressed ap- |: 


preciation of the address, and testi- 
fied to the fact that there had been 
steady growth in the appreciation 
of the value of art in education. He 


any pessimism in this regard, as he 


it 


of the association. 


V 


did not feel there was cause for || 


"At the close of the meeting, tea} 
was served by the social committee | 


took a rather optimistic outlook on] 


} 
} 


=). = 0 on ra 
eople were apt to forget that art 
yy in their own minds, and to 


everywhere except within them- 
| selves. But, through the work of 
‘| children, they were beginning to 
find a new conception of art, and 


Branch, Lyceum W 
men’s Art Association 


PLACE OF ARTIN | adult tite. de 
WORLD STRESSED Cities Are Usly 


“T have sone that we are in 

Sa |a crisis, at the cross-roads, without 

Mr, Lisnier Stresses Need of | thinking in terms of political or 
yin of economic life,” said Mr, _Lismer, 

Greater Appreciation Of “and there is a way out if we bring 


J ole in| art .to bear on the solution of the 
Art in the Individual in problem, if we realize that art is 


Time of Crisis part of our social world, Cities are 


é : ‘God make the country, man made 
| Speaking to a gathering of well] the cities and We devil eaten, 
lover two hundred people at the Hl aang 6 e 

! : .,, Small towns.’ In the cities, people 
meeting of the Lyceum Women's; are worried by th en } 

MATA First apa : y the simple econ- 
Art Association ot Oshawa at the} oni. facts of and’ af . 
tiotel Genosha on Thursday after- 2 are uncon- 
noon, Arthur Lismer, famous Cana- 


eg Sy 1 j ia 

informative address on the subject pecclafd ihe india ie ap 
of “Art in a Canadian World=|3,. economic change dat 4 monic 

i e ir sce ge that is needed 
While much of his address was de-) put we need to be socially respon 
voted to telling of the work being] sibte for the resemetite My 
done an the Children’s Art Centre| beauty that is T atin peal " 
at the Voronto Art Gallery, he ; EN ce: 
proved to be a bit of a philosopher, The True Artist 
and pointed specifically to the need| “There are certain individuals we 
of cultivating the sense of art in} call artists,’ said Mr. Lismer. 
the individual as one ot the meth-| "Some we put on a pedestal, and 
ods of helping the world through its| there are others we, well,—don't, 
crisis. ‘Lhe large gathering listened} Appreciation is not acceptance, but 
with keen interest to his address,| response. The first concern of the 
and at the close he was warmly) true artists is the preservation of 
| thanked by Mrs. C. W. Carr of|his own individuality, The artist 


, Oshawa and Miss Gilliard of Whit-|is one who continues the child life 
‘by, on behalf of the audience. AJ right through, and who keeps alive 


large number of the Oshawa school] the vital thing that is a real world — 


teachers attended the meeting,|to him. Real artists are like child- 


which was presided over by Mrs,| ren—vividly imaginative, and vision< a 


C, M. Rogers, president of the as-|ary. It requires a strongly imagin- 
sociation. ative individual to hear and se 


The entertainment for the after-| things differently from what others 


hink that art was apt to be found | 


‘|to realize that an understanding — 


of art was an important thing in 


ugly things. Some one has Sally © 


cerned ed the only thing that 
, : ‘ matters,—bez ss ka ea 
dian artist, gave a delightful and s—beauty. But there are — 


noon’s program was provided by|see and hear in this noisy and 


students from the Ontario Ladies’ | highly mechanized world. There is 


College, Whitby. Miss L. Golden|a world in ourselves, which we can — 
sang beautifully a group of three] bring to the fore, and which tinges 


songs, “When Song is Sweet,” “My| life with color.” * 
Lover is a Fisherman,” and “Do 
you know my Garden,” the accom- 
paniments being most sympathetic-| 
ally played by Mrs. Kearney. Miss| 
Elsie Allin contributed two piano 
solos to the program. 
Meaning of Art 
Introducing his subject, Arthur 
Be ase Sid that it had nothing fe 
© With professional or commercia i 
* which oa exploited as thiges wi 


pee upere Ey mercial produ 


business of fitting ourselves into a 
world which has never been .ready 
to receive children, Although edu- 
cation fits us for a world of facts 
and formulae, it does not fit us 
for a life of appreciation and that 
sense of beauty which gives wis- 
dom and truth, We have a toler- 
ance which is service. We tolerate 


ich, if we had a sense 
ted on page) 


“Education, as we know it, is a 


i 
i 
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STUDY GROUPS OF 
ART ASSOCIATION 


MET LAST NIGHT, 


Interesting Talks Given on 
Art, Music and 


Poetry 


A delightful evening was spent at 
the Hotel Genosha last night by 
members of the Oshawa Lyceum 
Women’s Art Association, which 
held its first group study meeting 
of the seasou. Three subjects, art, 
music and drama were taken up by 
the group, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs, C. M. Rogers, and in each 
case the subject was 
handled by its sponsor. 

Miss Dorothy M. VanLuven, of 
the staff of the Collegiate and 
Vocational Institute, gave an ex- 
tremely interesting illustrated talk 
on the place of art in the develop- 
ment of civilization, starting with 
comments on slides showing the art! 
forms of the cavemen of 30,000 
years ago, and then going on to 
deal with various schools of art 
throughout the centuries, showing 
by contract, the types of work of 
some outstanding artists. Particu- 
larly good were her slides of pic- 


admirably ), 


tures by outstanding modern Cana- 
dian artists, and her comments on! 
them, 

Miss May Dillon sponsored the 
music study subject, and gave a 
most informative paper on some of) 
the outstanding modern Canadian | 
musicians, her intimate life stories | 
of each being most delightfully 
done. She surprised the group by 
the large number of musicians. 
dealt with. This part of the pro-, 
gram was illustrated by the singing 
of two French-Canadian folk songs 
by Mrs. J. D, Leach, accompanied 
by Mrs. Robert Baker, Mrs. Leach’s| 
dramatic powers being well dis- 


‘played, as well as her charming 
voice, 


4 


i 


“he drama study for the meeting! 
was given by Mrs. C. W, Carr, who; 
gave an excellent reading of Low- 
elPs poem, “The Vision of Sir 
Lauwnfall,” telling of his adventures 
in search of the Holy Grail, As a 
prelude to the recital, Mrs, Carr 
gave an interesting sketch of the 
poet’s life, while her interpretive 
remarks on t- poem itself were 
most illuminating. | 

All who were present thoroughly 
enjoyed the program, and the inter- 


est shown augurs well for the, 
r! | 


future meetings of the study groups |, 
of the Lyceum Women’s Art Asso-| | 


ciation of this city. | 
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Study Group of 
Lyceum Women’s 
Association Met 


The study group of the Osh- 
awa Branch of the Lyceum} 
Women’s Art Association met in 
the Hotel Genosha on Wednes- 
day evening to enjoy a most 
entertaining and instructive pro-| 
gram, The program for the even-/ 
ing was entrusted to Mrs. F. L. 
Fowke, who gave an interesting 
study of the private and stage 
life of Ellen Terry, and the life 
and work of her first husband, 
George Frederick Watts, the} 
famous poet-painter of England. 
This was illustrated by lantern 
slides of many of the most fam- 
ous paintings of this artist, while 
some interesting pictures of 
Ellen Terry, at various stages in 
her career and in various roles, 
were shown. 

Rev. A. D. Robb, who was 
present, expressed keen interest 
in the illustrated talk, inasmuch 
as he had met the widow of the 
artist in England during the 


‘war, while on a visit to Watt's 


old home in Surrey, where the 
gallery containing his pictures 
were opened to soldiers on cer- 
tain days each week. He gave 
some interesting impressions of 
Mrs. Watts. 

The musical program included 


i three delightful solos by Mrs. 


Alex Fisher, who was accom- 
Danied by Mrs. George Fleming. 
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By MRS, C. M. ROGERS: i 


The Chinese Court of Sculp-- 
tor in the museum fs most fas-. 
cinating to. anyone interested in! 
archaeology. It is lovely to wan-. 
der around the tomb of Generall 
Tsu Ta Ghou, to see the greats 
sight from the avenue of ap-l 
proach, with the big imposing. 
statues on each side of the court; - 
to view the great Ceremonial Ta-. 
ble where the Chinese would: 
leave their offerings for the dead, - 
and in fancy to see the magnifi- 
cent pageantry of the Ming Dyn- 


Ji} asty 1368 A.D. 


Suddenly the Sculptor Court 
was filled with women carrying 


{camp stools; one being very kind, 


‘the olden days.’ 


Peace a 


|offered me a stool, then we all 


sat down. A young lady with a 
yery nice voice, told us the hist- 
ory of General Tsu. Ta Ghou | 
Tomb. 

“From very ancient times the 
Chinese believed that after death 
the soul took up its dwelling in 
the grave; where it remained to 
bless and prosper the family of 
the deceased; if fitting respect 
were shown it, at the time of bur- | 
ial and in subsequent sacrifices,” 
“The long tomb in the centre and 
six smaller tombs contained bod- 


jies of members of the general’s 


family and his soldiers’ servants. 
They used to bury living persons 
with the rich and royal dead; to 
insure protection and service.” 


“Dear me”, remarked one of 
the women, “I am glad they don’t 
do such 


Crazy things now. Just 
think, they used to bury their 
Wives alive with them. The wom- 
6n must have been simpletons, in 


The nice 
front 
x of 
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appointed 


t tombs from 


in |) 
palace in 
Ked upon | 


and pro- 
é Sacred bunil ” 
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lsuffering 
'so cruel, W 


three links al 
poor prisoner was kept shackled 
by the ankles for years. Balls 
and heavy chains from the old | 
Newgate Prison. Thumb “screws 
and iron collars, the dreadful 
axes used by the executioners. 
The years that have gone by 
since the 16th century, and we 
go on breaking one of the great- 
est commandments in the Bible, 
“Thou shalt not kill.”” Some day 
soon, we hone to see the paddle 
machine and the hangsman’s 
rope among the instruments of 
torture. Some day when we fol- 
low Christ’s teaching, ang when 
we believe in a relizion that has 
its intellectual roots in philoso- 
phy, science and art. Thank good- 
ness, we have improved the laws 
since the 16th century. We know 
now, that mercy restores, where 
nunishment destroys, That re- 
venge whether it’s carried out by 


tooth or claw or law courts, 
“ever heals anything. Hanging 
ond guillotine has reformed 


nothing. It’s the might 4g right 
of the jungle, the justice of the 
°nes and cavemen, A wise man | 


“uid that Zest is the last gift of 
‘he immortals. Zest is another 
word for awareness. Some of us 
are slipping through life without 
real awareness. We take so little 
‘terest in the tremendous prob- 
‘oms of to-day. 

uord let me live, while I can see 


The beauty in the blossoming 
tree, 

The message in the eee 

4 flow 


er, 
And love it, for it's one short 


hour; 

While morning song of lark and 
lay 

San scatter all my doubts away, 

While I can feel I’m linked with 
all 


The Burdened ones, who halt and 


fall Peetacvir (ne | 
While I can feel my share of PER BS a 
blame aes, S&S &E 
On every cheek, that’s dyed with REE Sas | 
shame; 26 BE 2f 
While I can suffer, hunger, es Ee || 
strive, oe = a | 
Lord let me live, for I’m alive, Se & & 
But if a time should come when |2E5 | | » 
Forget to lift mine eyes on high; Ben S 
Forget to pray for love divine ces we! 
Or seck I just for me and mine|° ,. sa) 
Building my house of wood and PEELS f 
clay, Los ERS. 
Letting the old world go its way. wert 2 
Content to preen ie “ee a3a 2 
“hile wo 1 ones, barefooted [3 5 es 
was ve JONIBED ig baat 4 
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by any traditions or 


The first exhibition of the Ca- 
nadian group of painters which is 
at the Grange this month prom- 
ises to be one of the best this sea- 
gon. The society was formed to 
take the place of, and permit en- 
largement of, the “Group of Sev- 
en”, and if thig exhibition is to 
pe taken as any indication, we 
may feel assured that the new 
society will perpetuate the best 
principals of the famous “Group”. 

In a society such as this ‘where 
each painter is attempting to ex- 
press his individuality and where 
matters of style and technique 
are secondary, it is hard to 
choose the most outstanding 
painter. However, if one is to be 
chosen that one is Lawren Harris, 
who exhibits four canvases. One 
of them, ‘Grey Day in Town”, 
was painted several years ago 
and went along with other Cana- 
dian paintings to the great Wem- 
bley Exhibition. It received con- 
siderable praise at the time and 
has not lost any of its freshness 
yet. However, it must be admit- 
ted that Lawren Harris has gone 
a long way since then, and in our 
opinion ‘‘Lake in Algoma” is his 
greatest achievement to date. To 
use a very common expression, 
“It is beyond description’, The 
charm and power of Harris’ 
work lies in the breadth of his 
vision and the simplicity of ap- 
proach. The détails of nature he 
leaves to men of more constricted 
vision, In a picture such ag this, 
he shows some of the pageantry 
and majesty of nature. Some pic- 
tures are mere excuses for a 
pretty colour scheme; others are 
Spicerse) éntirely with subject 
matter and the colouring is sec- 
ondary. In a Lawren Harris pic- 
ture, colouring and composition 
are perfectly blended into an 
harmonious whole. 


An American critic, writing in 
the New York MHerald-Tribune, 
says: “Too much of the work of 
the group seems to gepend upon 
a decorative formula which is re- 
peated rather obviously by mast 
of the painters in the exhibition.” 

How any critic coulg say this 
when Lawren Harris and Arthur 
Lismer are both members of the 
sroup is-more than we can gee. 


In our opinion no two painters | 


could be chosen whose work is 
so different in many ways. The 
one point of similarity, which we 
recognize, is that they do not al- 
low themselves to be hampered 
school of 
painting. Lawren Harris is the 
philosopher in interpreting na- 


Exhibition of the 


— Group of Painters — 
(By M. ¥.) ; 


Canadian 
a / 


ness of nature and records the 
rhythm and plan which is visible 


in the great spaces. Arthur Lis- | 


mer ig the romantic poet iu his 
interpretations, He is moved by 
gudden enthusiasms and great 
joy. He records the play of sun- 
light on a rock; the whisper of 
wind through trees, a gale whip- 
ping the water into waves or the 
bend of a staunch tree, veteran 
of many storms. 
personal interest in nature and 
he shows in his canvases more 
originality than most painters. 
His paintings in this exhibition 
are typical except for ‘‘The Boat 
Deck at Sea’ which is different 
from any other painting of his 
we've Seen. 

Frank Carmichael’s four  pic- 
tures are among the highlights 
of the show. Two especially dem- 
onstrate his ability to paint the 
bleakness of the mountain dis- 
tricts of Canada. The effect of 
distance is admirable. “Old Pine, 
Grace Lake,” shows a lone tree 
clinging to the rocks on a wind- 
swept hill-top, 

A. Y,. Jackson maintains his 
usual high standard with four 
pictures, ‘‘Fringe of Spruce’, a 
picture showing an island whose 
shore is lined with spruce, is an 
interesting character study of 
an interesting tree, “Winter 
Morning, Charlevoix County,” is 
a winter scene in Quebec which 
has all the charm of that quaint 
French province. 

Another painter who finds 
Quebec our most-interesting pro- 
vince in which to glean material 
for his brush is A. H. Robinson. 
In his pictures the houses are 
treated with more detail than in 
Jackson’s and the fine  propor- 
tions of habitant architecture is 
brought out. His two canvases, 
“Sun Clad Hills” and ‘Village 
in the Valley” will probably be 
to many the most delightful in 
the exhibition. 

The portraits which command- 
ed the most attention were those 
of Liliag Torrance Newton. She 
exhibited one of Eric Brown who 
1s curator of the National Gal- 
lery at Ottawa. 

The two canvases of A. J. Cas- 
son, were highly paternizeq and 
very striking. “Elms,” a com- 
position painted in very warm 
tones, was outstanding. George 
Pepper had two highly interest- 
ing pictures of Nova Scotia and 
one of totem poles in British Co- 
lumbia, Blue Rocks, N.S., was 
the best of hig we’ve seen yet. 


His is a more 


ture. He is moved by the great- | 


Little Pictures ¢ 
By O.S.A. Members 


BY M>yY. 

This exhibition is always a de- 
Jightful one and was especially 
so this year. For much rea! pro- 
gress was shown and the level 
of achievement was on a Very 
high plane. Most of the well- 
known painters were represented 


“ 


and one had a fine opportunity 
for making interesting compari- 
sons. Every type of painting was 
exhibited. Modern paintings were 
hanging by conservative ones and 
water colours were hanging by 
oils. 

We suppose we should start 
by mentioning the R.C.A.’s but 
as is usually the case they do not 
put themselves iu that position 
by the quality of their 
Personally we would place Cas- 
son's five pictures in a Very 
high place. The canvases were 
all painted in similiar colour 
schemes and all concerned with 
the quaint architectural features 
of building in Northern Ontario 
towus. His highly stylized type 
of technique is eminently suit- 
able to this.sort of subject. 

Arthur Lismer’s compositions 
were typical of him. Some of 
these pictures seemed a_ bit 
crowded, but “A Window in 
Georgian Bay’ is wholly de- 
lightful. It depicts an open win- 
dow of a log cabin in the north 
country with a few plants on the 
sill and red bandana handker- 
chief hanging onthe wall. This 
picture shows the artist’s ability 


monplace things. 

Peter Haworth’s water col- 
ours were of a very high order. 
The emphasis in them was on 
beautiful form shaped into a 


ouring was fresh and cool, 
Marion Long, R.C.A., the first 


work. |\h 


to find beauty in the most com-} 


harmonious composition. The col- |; 


| 60 


show him capable of overcoming. 
Summer landscape does uot 
readily respond to his style of 
painting and for that reason his 
winter canvases form the better 
and greater part of the show. His 
greatest picture ‘Beyond the 
Law” is almost the only one in 
which he introduces figures. One 
Wonders why? “Beyond the 
Law’ has been reproduced in|} 
this paper and though No fre-|jj 
production could do it justice 
still it will not be necessary for |{/ 
me to describe it, The theme is |] 
of epic proportions and Franz 
Johnston has painted a great 
picture. The way in which the /§ 
third dimension is expressed is 
especially remarkable, This can- 
vas shows the high calibre of 
work which he jis capable, andj} || 
if he continues to paint in this | 
avay, instead of catering to the 
ublic, he will deserve a place 
with the best of our painters. 
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woman in fifty years to crash 
the gates of the Academy has 
some interesting sketches of old 
houses as well as figure studies, 
in which she demonstrates her 
right to be given the highest 
honour the artist can receive in 
our country. 

Fred S. Haines 
Academian had several striking 
pictures exhibited, notably ‘Wil- 
lows, Spring near Dalhousie” 
which is an effective and moving 
piece of work. 

A. Y. Jackson exhibited sev-| 
eral sketches in characteristic | 
style, T. Mower Martin who is 
OVer ninety years of age and was 
a charter member of both the O. 
S.A. and R.C.A. had several 
water-colours in the exhibition | 
which did not show up very well 
with S. A, Gumala’s brilliantly 
coloured canvases next them. 
Evening” by the later was es- 
Pecially fine. The Precisely drawn 
and delicately: coloured paintings 
of Charles Jefferies likewise did 
hot show to advantage beside 
the more brightly coloured mod- 
€rn paintings, 

Homer Watson's pictures | 
show that he is still vigorously | 
painting the countryside around 
Doon. The canvases of George 
Thompson are subdued in colour 
and comptemplative in spirit. . 
Franz Johnston at the Grange 

Franz Johnston, A.R.C.A., has 
been exhibiting in Simpson's Art 
Galleries some of his impressively 
beautiful canvases of Canadian 
snow scenes. There is a regret- 
able element of repetition in his 
| work, which his better paintings 


another new]|| 


Miss Berth 
known Canadian ¢ 
icilan and lecturer, delighted a 


» 


Women’s Art Association, on 

Thursday afternoon, in the Gen- 

osha, Miss Tamblyn has achiev- 

ed a wide reputation as an in- 
terpreter of child songs, having 
composed beautiful musical set- 
tings for the children’s verses 
written by various Canadian 
poets, Miss Tamblyh’s program 

consisted of a song recital and a 
travel talk on a literary tour of 
England with the Canadian Au- 

‘thors’ Association” last summer. 

| The song recital opened with 
an exquisite group of songs play- 
ed and sung by Miss Tamblyn. 
Especially enjoyed were “The 

Child Next Door’’ and the ‘“Val- 
entine Song” taken from her 
book ‘We Are Seven’. Their de- 
lightful, whimsical charm drew 
forth hearty applause from the 
audience, transportéd, for the 
time, to childhood days. 

i “A Toast to Canada’? was in 
stirring style. This song is one of 
Miss Tamblyn’s new series andj; 
is to be sung by a massed chorus 
of children’s voices during the 
Toronto Centennial. | 

As a member of the “Canfa- 
dian Authors’ Association” which | 
toured Britain last summer, Miss 
Tamblyn gaye a most interesting 
account of their trip. The party 
included Charles G. D, Roberts, 
Dr. Ralph Gordon and other 
Canadian celebrities. The mem- 
bers of the association were met 
by the Mayor of Southampton 
and the Corporation, on their ar- 
rival in England. Resplendent in 
the massive gold chains of office, 
the Mayor made them welcome. 
Reception of this sort met them 
{In every city, 

The party left Southampton 
by motor coach, with an efficient 
guide, and travelled to the New 
Forest, the 90.000 acre hunting 
8round of William the First; 
then on to Dorchester, the home 
of Thomas Hardy. Here, Mrs. 
flardy, widow of the distinguish- 
ed writer, opened ‘Max Gate” 
to them, allowing them to roam 
about the house and lawn, shel- 
tered by the trees that Thomas 
Hardy -had himself planted, A 
Pilgrimage followed to the vil- 
lage church-yard where the 
great man’s heart 1s buried be- 
neath a yew tree, Beside it lie 
the graves of his fafnily and lfe- 
{long friends, 

Salisbury, with its 


majestic 


| cathedral came next: then on to| W 


Stonehenge, that link with. f 
off ac homeyle age; from t. 
£ h 


land, with its 
and running stream and the mas- 
Sive vine-clad walls. 

On reaching Oxford, they were 
Feceived by John Buchan, the 


mblyn, well- English author, and his wifé, ana" 
mposer, mus- | were shown through the fame 
old colleges 

large audience at the monthly | Library; 
meeting of the Lyceum Club and!the beloved home of 
Dickens. The party then journ~ 
eyed to Stratford-on-Avon, where 
they were the guests of Sir Ar-| 
chibald Flower and Lady Flower 
at a performance of ‘“‘Macbeth”’ 
in the new Shakespeare Memor- | 
jal Theatre—that ultra modern 
type of architecture set in an 
Elizabethan tawn. Then on to 
old Chester with jts city walls, 
its Roman remains and its un- 
ique old houses; soon they were 
on their way to the surpassingly 
beautiful Lake District, with its 


idge, Southey, Ruskin and their 
friends, 


ruined Abbey; then came Abbots- 


seape. On to Edinburgh and its 


its historic streets; Glasgow and 


English garden 


| 

and the Bodeliean | 
then on to God’s Hill, | 
Charles | 


memories of Wordsworth, Coler- 


Scotland was approached by 
way of Melrose and its glorious, 


ford, sacred to Sir Walter Scott, 
and set in a magnificent land- 


incomparable War Memorial and 


the far-famed Trossachs, where 
they gathered heather and heard 
the pipers playing their bag-} 
pipes along the road side; Ayr, 
at last. and the simple cottage 
where Scotland's beloved poet was 
born. 

London contributed not only 
the historical treasures of the 
past, but personal contact with 
some of the celebrities of our 
present day. Ramsay McDonald 
greeted them at 10 Downing 
Street as friend to friend, al- 
though tired and worn after a 
session at the World Conference. 
A yeception at the Forum Club 
gave them an opportunity to meet 
and talk with George Bernard 
Shaw, He was the centre of at- 
tention and seemed to enjoy it. 
At Mansion House, Viscount 
Cecil, the Kiplings and other not- | 
ables met them. Mrs, Kipling, } 
with whom Miss Tamblyn found 
many things in common, Was) 
especially charming and friendly. 
Later, at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature, they met 
G. K,. Chesterton, Sir Henry |; 
Newbolt, while Rudyard Kipling | 
was heard making his first broad- {| 
cast. A unique occasion! © 4, 

A feature of the trip of e | 
ceptional interest to the alld 
ence, was the reception held for] 
the group at the Lyceum Club fi 
Piccadilly. This is the mother 
ganization of which the Osh 
Club is a branch, The Lyc 
C in London is the foret 

cit: 


On G. B. Shaw at Lyceum 


Women’s Art Assoctation 


Shaw’s Life and Works 
Praised by Member of 
Toronto Board of Ed- 


ucation 


Dr. Rose Henderson, member of 
the Toronto Board of Education, 
was the speaker at the well-attend- 
ed meeting of the Lyceum Women’s 
Art Association held in the Genosha 
Hotel yesterday. Mrs. C. M. Rogers 
presided and after the usual busi- 
ness routine, introduced the speak- 
er, who in her opening remarks said 
that she was glad to see increasing 
numbers of women and men be- 
coming interested in the realities of 
life rather than the materialistic. 
She noticed that the spiritual side 
of life was coming more and more 
to the forefront. 

The subject was George Bernard 
Shaw and Dr. Henderson handled 
that subject perfectly, quoting from 
Shaw's works and eulogising him 
generally. “Shaw, more than any 
living man,” said Dr. Henderson, 
“is the outstanding figure in the 
world today, he has such a tremen- 

_|dous sweep of life and life to him 
Means relating oneself to all man- 
kind and all nations. He is anti- 
War, anti-medicine, anti-meat, a non- 


~ 


Dr. Rose Henderson Spoke : 


smoker and abhors alcohol, classing 
these as poison to the human race; 
believing that the body is the temple 
of the soul.” 

The speaker showed Shaw as a 
scientist of the most marvellous 
type with his wonderful insight into 
science. He is also a humorist, | 
whose humor does not sting but is 
like sauce to a pudding; he points » 
out failures in the most kindly way. | 
As a socialist, Shaw believes that 
our present civilisation is at the turn 
of the road and we are now at an 
era of the human civilisation. 


Dr. Henderson also emphasized 
the part that Shaw plays as a 
dramatist. His prefaces analyse the 
institutions of life, making him dif- 
ferent from other dramatists. His 
dramas are true to life and he is 
also deeply religious and believes 
that the only salvation of the world 
is the teachings of Christ applied to 
everyday life. | 


Dr. Henderson concluded a very | 
interesting talk by quoting extracts 
from some of Shaw’s works and a} 
quotation from his play “The Man 
of Destiny.” 


The president announced that two] 


short plays are to be presented on 
March 15; the place to be announced 
later. f 
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DRAM. 


A successful first venture in dra-! 
matic art was consummated last ey- 
ening when the members. of the 
Dramatic Guild of the Lyceum’s 
-| Women’s Art presented two one-act 

plavs in the Rotary Hall. A large” 

and enthusiastic audience was in’ 
attendance and expressed the fer- 
vent hope that this was but a fore-: 
| runner of many more such evenings." 

Mrs, ©. Mundy directed the’ 

plays and to her goes the credit- 

for the success of the evening. 
| Mrs. C, M. Rogers, president of 
‘T the Association, opened the even- 
ing’s proctedings by introducing, 
Mrs. Mundy and she also an- 
nounced some future events of the. 
Association, wy ‘ 

Mrs. Mundy in her appearance, 
before the curtain gave a concise 
outline of the two plays presented, 
which was greatly appreciated by _ 
the audience. : 

The First Play 

The first play, entitled’) “The 
Brass Door Knob”, by Matthew 
Boultory, included in its cast Mr., 


wre 


and Mrs. J. Pulford, Mr. Pulford => 


played the part of Mr. Hawker, who: 


icame to home of Mrs. Bradberry. 
Mrs, Pulford, disguised as a seller of 
plants. Having cbtained entrance 
| to the drawing room, he soon made 
‘it known that he was after the 
plans of an armored car, which had 
been designed by Mr. Bradberry. 
Mrs. Bradberry tricked him by giv- 
ing him the plans but barred his 
exit by telling him that the door 
knobs of both the front and back 
doors were charged with clectricity, | 
Forced to attempt to open the door 
Mrs, Bradberry fell, feigning death, 
reached for the revolver and held 
him at the point of the gun.’ 
Touching Monologue 
Mrs, Mundy then gave a beauti- 


CUILD OF 
WOMEN’S ART ASSOCIATI 


—————} much 


| satisfied and showed the girl how it) 


ful and touching monologue “In the | 
Wings” and the audience was hush- 
ed in admiraticn of her acting. The} 
Story told of an old actress, Jane 
Grey, who was spending her de- 
clining years in a home for retired 
| actresses, She was sitting by the 
window when she was visited by a: 
yOUnS girl, her namesake, who was 
the daughter of a much-respected | 
minister in the village who was very 
; é we 


DB 
NEY 


a 


_ opposed to his, daughter, i 
choosing the stage for a career. Af-| | 
ter listening to her, the old actress 


lasked her to recite a part of Lady 
McBeth, with which she was not 


should be done, In doing so she 
spoke her last lines on earth and 
passed. to her rest as she would] 
have wished. i 
The second play was of a most 
unusual type, having a real Shake- | 
spearean flavor throughout. _ The 
acting was superb and reflected) 
great credit on the director. The 
title of the play was “Puck’s Good 
Deed for the Dav”. Puck, d 
back and forth bent ot! 
met at the opening 
teasing Monty, a mo 
man, Suddenly he finds 
in the company of the Ger 
of Stratford, who is dressed 
Shakespearean manner and 
in like manner. Many other 
acters are introduced durir 
some of them are taking p 
local pageant, others are 
Miss Porkington-Porkin 


those voluble. enthusiastic person: 
common to most “movements” live 
up to her reputation as a volub 
person. Puck does his good deed], 
for the day by getting her away 
from Miss Thompson and Mor 
The cast included: Miss Thomps« 
Eleanor Fleming; Miss Porkington 
Porkington, Mrs. W. G. Corben 
Hiker, Nora Mundy; Puck, i 
Lindsay; literary lady, Mrs. Go 
Ratcliffe; literary gentleman, 1 
Nicol; Monty, Don Crothers 


tleman from Stratford, 
Flutter: American tourist, 
Pennell. : id 


Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin 
vided part of the stage sce 
and the music between 
was supplied by Edouard 
lett, violinist, and Mrs, Bar 
pianist. Mrs. C. S. Hobbs k 
ly assisted the cast w { 
Inake-up. 


ta a wide variety of 
types and styles of the best in 
iCanadian painting, the travelling 
art exhibition of the Ontario 
Society of Artists, brought to 
Oshawa under the auspices of 
the Oshawa Women's Lyceum 
Art Association, was ormally 
opened at the Hotel Genosha last 
night, The exhibition, which is to 
be on display at the Hotel Gen- 
osha for the next week, was of- 
ficially opened by L.A.C., Pan- 
on, president of the Ontario 
Society of Artists, who delivered 
an interesting address, in which 
he stressed the important part 
)*hich art should play in the life 
the individual and the nation. 
Is. C. M. Rogers, president of 
local association, introduced 
speaker, and presided over 
opening ceremonies in a 
us manner, there being a 
@ attendance of members 
others interested in art de- 
pment in Oshawa. 


OL, A. ©. Panton 


Mr, Panton said it was very 
atifying to find an ever-widen- 
circle inclining to the view 
man could not live by bread 
€, but found satisfaction in 
Test in the fine and applied 
» The objective of the travel- 
exhibitions of the O.S.A, 
to gratify this desire for 
© of the finer things of life, 
@ he said it was pleasing to 
ed thinking more on 


WAS OPENED LAST NIGHT 


‘how to ) live rather than on 
“How to make a living.” 
In the last®five years, Mr. 


Panton said, the travelling ex- 
hibitions had been sent all over 
Ontario, and has been seen by an 

erage of 10,000 people a year, 


The cost to the O.S.A. in send- 
ing out these exhibitions was 
very considerable, but it was 


borne gladly by the Society as a 
work that was worth while, 

Mr. Panton also gave his ap- 
preciation and comments on the 
majority of the forty fine paint- 
ings on exhibition, his remarks 
being greatly appreciated by 
those who were present, 

Wide Variety 

The pictures on exhibition 
show a wide variety of style and 
treatment, the following artists 
being represented in the paint- 
ings shown: 

Franklin Arbuckle, Dorothy 
Stevens Austin, A.R.C.A., Fred 
H, Brigden, Frank Carmichael, 


A. J. Cassen, A.R.C.A., FS. 
Challener, R.C.A., «BE. Grace |) 
Coombs, Kenneth K. Forbes, R. 
G.A., Joachim Gauthier, T. G. 


Greene, Clara S. Hagarty, A.R.C. 
A., Fred 8. Haines, R.C.A., J. 8. 
Hailam, Frank Hennessey, A. Y, 
Jackson, Charles W. Jeffreys, 
R.C.A., Minnie Kallmeyer, Estel- 
le M. Kerr, A.R.C.A., G. A, Kul- 
mala, Andre Lapine, A.R.C.A., A, 
Lismer, A.R.C.A., Marion Long, 


{ (Gomthucd trois Fea 
A.R. 


C.A. Evan MacDonald, “Char- 
les MacGregor, A.R.C.A., F. H. 
McGillivray, A.R.C.A.,, Yvonne 


McKague, T. W. Mitchell, A.R.C._ 


A., Herbert 5S. ‘Palmer, L.A.C, 
Panton, Gordon E. Payne, G, A. 
Reid, R.C.A. J E. Sampson, 
Peter C. Sheppard, A.R.C.A., 


Owet Staples, ' Tom Stone, | George 


AR. |, 
GAs 


Tt, 


Turne 


a 


| 


Thomson, stealer 
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pin ‘Memorial Hell 
Was Attended ids ren 


ieee il ies 
ion, W. G. Martin, minister off 
plic welfare, who takes a keer 
r eek in art, as applied . 
and painting scp ae 
it jis for the cultural advant- 
of the rising generation of 
a men and women, was the 
py choice of abe Lyceum 


jon Thursday evening. Hon. Mr. 
s| Martin is a modest conoisseur of 
and is the possessor of some 
ie paintings. 
‘Mrs. C. M. Rogers, president 
the association, in a few 
tds of greeting, welcomed the 
onorable visitor and the large 
xy present, and asked Mr. 
O’Neill, principal of the 
Collegiate and Voca- 
tute to introduce Hon. 
In introducing the 
“het welfare, Mr: 
him for 
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* the furtherance of cul- 

d artistic attainments of 

oung people by. such ex- 

ons as they were sponsoring 

oped it would continue to 

b fo eanual event in Oshawa. 
Hon, W. G. Martin 


’ ONGRATULATES ART 


ASSOCIATION 


of the exhibit and be- 
ich had been accom- 
nee the association owas 


a ills and causes 
| ment, i 
|the Little Theatre movement was 


T EXH 


“was doing “a yaltapre 


. W. G. Martin congratu- | 
the Association on the ex- 


the Tar of Bi 

evelopment of the 
ovement in Can- 
ith all the economic 
for discourage- 
the i tehtive offered by 


| borough the 


for a more happy demeanor and 
the enduring things in our na- 
tional life, the Minister thought. 
Schools Interested 

Hon, Mr, Martin said as he 
eae of the progress of culture 
in Canada there were many names 
he might mention of those who had! 
contributed to its growth and nam- 
ed Franz Johnston and Mr, Pana-| 


maker as two who were leaving to 
posterity by their paintings, that |) 
which would be treasured in the 
latter years, We believed every door | 
should be opened to encourage the | 
jyoung people of today, especially 
those who have an aptitude tor art, 
to take up some line, either pain 
or photographic work. He was 
pressed with the tact that scnov 
today were more interested in cul- | 
tural development than in former 
years and believed that other sact- 
ors outside the prescribed text 
pooks were necessary for a weil 
| rounded education, While as yet 
{ only the fringe had been touched in 
the cultural development of Cana~- 
dians, the Minister saw a mighty 
contribution to this development 
through the schools and such organ- 
izations as the Lyceum Women’s 
Art Association. He thought the] 
people and the schools of Oshawa 
were very progressive along the) 
oi_art and ind _ music, which was} 
i—disolay. of | 


IBITIO} 


| ioe comphmented 
Womens Art i! 
by its exhibition was adding aji 
worth-while contribution to the de- ! 
| 
1 
} 


Til Cees 


Association, whica 


velopment of art in Oshawa, and 
lie hoped through this influcnce that 
people would be educated to a bet- 
ter aa of what are really 
life of any nation, 
Martin ex- 
fo the oppor- 


means 


, 


5 
4 


a 
: 
t 


| 


‘jtaking the time out 
i life, to come to Oshawa. He also 


4 
} 


)So¢iation was doing 


| 


Minister of Public Welfare 


Stresses Need for Deeper 
Interest in Cultural Life 
of People of Canada 


OSHAWA ARTISTS | 
EXHIBIT WORK 


| 
lr hibition in the Canadian. 
Legion Memorial Hall 
Was Attended by Large 
Gathering of Spectators 


at Opening 


Hon, W. G. Martin, minister of 
public welfare, who takes a keen; 
interest in art, as applied to 
dramasand painting particularly 
if it is for the cultural advant- 
age of the rising generation of 
youug men and women, Was the 
happy choice of the Lyceum 
Women’s Art Association to of- 
ficially open the exhibition of 
jart displayed in the Legion Hall 
on Thursday evening. Hon. Mr. 
Martin is a modest conoisseur of 
art and is the possessor of some 
fine paintings. 

Mrs. C. M. Rogers, president 
of the association, in a few 
words of greeting, welcomed the 
honorable visitor and the large 
number present, and asked Mr. 
A. E, O’Neill, principal of the 
Oshawa Collegiate and Voca- 
tional Institute to introduce Hon. 
Mr, Martin. In introducing the 
minister of public welfare, Mr. 
O'Neill also thanked him for 
of a busy 


seized the opportunity to con- 
gratulate the association on the 
exhibit, which showed a great 
variety of work of excellent 
character, taking into considera- 
|tion the small area from which it 
|Was drawn. He thought the as- 
a valuable 
fe for the furtherance of cul- 


tural and artistic attainments of 
the young people by such ex- 
hibitions as they were sponsoring 
and hoped it would continue to 
be an annual event in Oshawa. 
Hon. W. G. Martin 

Hon. W. G. Martin congratu- 
lited the Association on the ex- 
Cellence of the exhibit and be- 
Weved much had been accom- 


+|Plished since the association was 


formed and he said he realized 
that it was doing something to 
Stimniate an interest in art in 
Oshawa and district. While look- 
fag at a map of the Dominion 
ef Canada in Ottawa sume time 


ago, he had been struck With the 


| 


: 
Nt 
¢ 


thought that Canadians were 
born into a great story and had 
a goodly heritage, and he paid 
tribute to those pioneers, those 
leaders, who had laid the foun- 
jdation and put first things first 
iwith the progress of time and 
cultural education had not been 
neglected, 
Little Theatre Movement 

He said he thought of many 
who had contributed to the cul- 
ture of music, art and drama in 
Canada and in connection with 
Toronto’s centennial thought 
that two of the greatest feat- 
ures which showed the advance 
of culture in the Dominion were 
the concerts by the young school 

(Continued on page 10) 
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}musicians and Toronto symphony 


orchestra. The growing interest 
in drama was shown by the large 
number of entries that are com- 
peiing for the Governor General’s 
trophy at Ottawa, and he saw in 
this gesture of the Barl of Bess- 


-|borough the development of the 


little theatre movement in Can- 
ada. Even with all the economie| 
ills and causes for discourage-, 
ment, the incentive offered by 
the Little Theatre movement was 
for a more happy demeanor and 
the enduring things in our Ma-| 
tional life, the Minister thought. 
Schools Interested 

Hon, Mr. Martin said as he 
thought of the progress of culture 
in Canada there were many names 
he might mention of those who had: 
contributed to its growth and nam- 
ed Franz Johnston and Mr, Pana- 


maker as two who were leaving to 
posterity by their paintings, that 
which would be treasured in the 
aiter years. We believed every door 
should be opened to encourage the 
young people of today, especially 
those who have an aptitude tor art, 
to take up some line, either painting 
or photographic work. He was im- 
pressed with the tact that scnools 
today were more interested in cul- 
tural development than in former 
years and believed that other ract- 
ors outside the prescribed text 
pooks were necessary for a well 
rounded education, While as yet 
only the fringe had been touched in 
the cultural development of Cana- 
dians. the Minister saw a mighty 
contribution to this development 
through the schools and such organ- 
izations as the Lyceum Women’s 
Art Association. He thought the 
people and the schools of Oshawa 
were very progressive along the 
lines of art and music, which was 
noted in the splendid display ot 
pictures adorning the walis and the 
harmonious sounds coming from the 
young musicians of the school or- 
chestra. and he was glad to know 
also, that the school was giving 
some attention to dramatic art as 
well. 
Compliments Association 

He comphmented the Lyceum 
Womens Art Association, whica 
by its exhibition was adding a 
worth-whule contribution to the de- 
j velopment of art in Oshawa, and 
ihe hoped through this influence that 
people would be educated to a bet- 
ter appreciation of what are really 
means in the hfe of any nation. 

In closing Hon. Mr. Martin ex- 
pressed his thanks for the oppor- 
iunity to be present and in a word 
of greeting on behalf of the Prime 


enn TEE ay 


heially opened and wished the As- 
sociation ey 


Minister declared the exhibition of- |: 


{O'Neill also thanked him for j| were very progressive along the 
jtaking the time out of a busy | lines of art and music, which was 
¢, to come to Oshawa. He also | noted in the splendid display ot 
sized the opportunity to con- j pictures adorning the walls and the 
ratulate the association on the | narmonious sounds coming from the 
ibit, which showed a great young musicians of the school or- 
ety of work of exeelient | chestra. and he was glad to know 
aracter, taking into considera- | also, that the school was giving 
jtion the small area from which it | some attention to dramatic art as 
|was drawn. He thought the as- | well. 

\sociation was doing a Yaluable 
Ww for the furtherance of cul- 
and artistic attainments of 
young people by. such ex- 
itions as they were sponsoring 
hoped it would continue to 
‘an annual event in Oshawa. 

Hon, W. G. Martin 


nr Am 


os 


Perea ey iaet 


Compliments Association 

He comphmentcd the Lyceum 
Women’s Art Association, whica 
by its exhibition was adding a 
worth-while contribution to the de- 
velopment of art in Oshawa, and 
he hoped through this influence that 
people would be educated to a bct- 
ter appreciation of what are really 
means in the life of any nation. 

In closing Hon. Mr. Martin ex- 
pressed his thanks for the oppor- 
iunity to be present and in a word 
of greeting on behalf of the Prime 
Minister declared the exhibition of- 
heially opened and wished the As- 
sociation every success. He brought 
his address to a close by giving 
A i 7 wT? 2 

Whi Th c a : 
chestra under “re Jeadership of 
Mir. Leonard Richer presented sev- 


ee al 


{ Won. W. G. Martin congratu- 
lated the Association on the ex- 
selience of the exhibit and be~ 
feved much had been accom- 
sned since the association was 

med and he said he realized | 

it was doing something to | 

| 

| 
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s|minister of public welfare, Mr. people and the schools of Usuawa 


mulate an interest in art in | 
and district. While look- 

map of the Dominion 
‘ 3, in Ottawa sume time 
“he had. beeit™ 5 


a 


Canadians ~~ 


ft 10 be cs tA 


‘|born into a great st 
‘a goodly heritage, 

‘tribute to those pioneers, those 
leaders, who had laid the foun- 
dation and put first things first 
with the progress 
cultural education had not been 


Little Theatre Movement 

He said he thought of many 
who had contributed to the eul- 
ture of music, art and drama jn 
connection with 
centennial thought 
that two of the 
ures which showed 
of culture in the Dominion were 
the concerts by the young school 

(Continued on page 10) 


Canada and in 


ory and had 


oxides paid ral fine selections, 


Two Hundred Pictures 
A detailed description of the pic- 
ures, which numbered up to two 
Ahundred, would be impossible, but 
she arrangement of hanging and 
rouping was all that could be de- 
red and the Legion hall was well 
lapted for the display. It might 
mentioned that of the two pic- 
ires shown by Agnes Johnson Sin- 
Bair, of Owen Sound, sister of Mrs. 
ogers, president of the Associa- 
ion, the “Sacrifice to the War 
ods” was painted especially for 
is exhibit as it was to hang in a 
gion Hali, The exhibition will 
ntinue this afternoon and even- 
lr, and tea will be served on both 
casions. The arrangements for 
Me tea was under the direction of 
rs. L. Richer. who was ably as- 
ted by Mrs. Ewart agate 


of time and 


™ 


greatest feat- 
the advance 


rs. Norris, Miss Leithbridze, Miss 
fjrie, Mrs. Purdy, Mrs, A. E, O'- 

sill and Mrs. Robinson. A beaut- 
I] basket of flowers, donated by 
Ars. R. S. McLaughlin, centred the jj 
S¢ying table, and the brilliancy was 
enhanced by lighted candles at each 
comer, 


Exhibitors 

Following are ihe names of | 
the exhibitors and the subjects | 
exhibited: | 
Mrs-—fRobert—Henderson—Dor- 
othy Perkins Roses; Moonlight; | 
Flower Garden; Alexandria Bay; 
1 


| Looking Across to Wolf Island; 
}Rock Point; Wdgewood Hotel; 
} Mums; Tulips; Bonnebrae. 
Mrs. C. M, Rogers—In the | 
fiConservatory; Georgian Bay; | 
Loon Lake; Azela Plant; mt | 
Mother’s Garden; Mink op aia 
? 
| 


My Winter Garden; A Peep at 
Lake Scugog; Autumn in Caesar- | 
ea; Flowers. 

Miss Beatrice Minaker—Lake ' 
Huron; Haliburton; Beach on ! 
Laie Huron; Kettle Point. ! 

Miss A. M. Corah—Still Life | 
Group; Study of Bronze Statue. 

Mrs. J. R. B. Cowan— Hills 
and Dales; A Drive in Pasadena; 
In New Mexico; Gulf of St, Lawr- 
ence; On the Santa Fe Trail; At 
Lake, Oshawa; Summer Eve in 
Muskoka. 

Geo. Baldwin — Troubadour; 
The Grey Nun. 

A. M. Davidson — Perthshire 
Landscape; -Study. 

Mrs. Purdy—Severan River; 
Lake Scene; Caladium. 

Mrs. L. Robinson—Morning 
Mist. 

Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin—Cari- 

tow Lake; bimberlost; Whitby; 
Cabin at Limberlost; Timagami; 
King and Queen Street Corner, 
Oshawa; Whitby, (sketch). 
{ Jean W. Garrow—Rossland 
Road, West Oshawa; Winter Sun- 
set; The Oaks; A Blanket of 
Snow. 

Agnes. Johnson Sinclair, (Owen 
Sound)—Memories; Sacrifice to 
the War Gods. 

Ruth Lethbridge—Still Life 
Group; In 1834; Vase of Rosas; 
Old Bridge in Chartres; Fishing 
Village; Italian Street Scene; In 
Harbour; Corner of William and 
Church Streets, Oshawa; Shep- 
herd and Shepherdess. 

Malcolm Young—Harly Spring; 
Sunlight and Snow, Harmony; 
Monday Morning; Autumn Tapes- 
try; Pines; Barns, Base Line; 
Oshawa from Hart’s Hill; De- 
pression in Blue and Yellow; Elim 
Tree, 

Lillian Pirie —- Rathenbersg: 
Winter Scene; Mademoiselle; Old 
Peasant Lady; Queen Street, Osh- 
awa; Rural Landscape; Fine 
Tree; October, near Oshawa. 

Mrs. DeGering—Three Groups 
of Studies. 

H. J. Walmsley—-Landscape in 
Oil. 7 

Miss Dorothy Barry—Figure in 

water color. iam 
i Photographs by R. N. Johns, H. 
E. Murphy, Campbell Studios and 
i Bob Holden. 
| Children’s Art Centre, Toronto, 
‘pupils of Arthur Lismer—Water 
colors; Soap Models; Plastacine 
Model; Masks; Wocd Carving. 

i Whitby Ladies’ College—Stu- 
| dies in History, Egypt and India; 
| French-Canadian and Dutch stage , 
; settings; Paper masks on clay, 
African and American Indian; 
decorated wooden bowls; imagin- 
; ative studies; charcoal sketches; 
scenes in coloured paper cut-outs. 
— ee 
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MRS. H. W. TAYLOR, VISITOR IN JAPAN | 
ADDRESSED WOMEN’S ART ASS’N 


The Lyceum Women’s Art As- 
sociation met in the Genosha Ho- 
tel yesterday afternoon with Mrs, 
Rogers, the president, presiding. 
During the disposition of general 
business itt was gratifying to 
learn that both the Ontario So- 
ciety of Artists and the local ex- 
hibits were successful. Mrs. H. 
W. Taylor, the speaker ef the af- 


ternoon, talked to the members 
of her sojourn of several years 
in Japan. 


Mrs. Taylor opened her ad- 
dress by quoting advice given 
her by an old gentleman when 
she first went to Japan. ‘‘To 
form no opinion until you have 
lived her five years. To express 
none until you have lived with 
the Japanese another five years; 
and that he himself had lived 
there forty years and was still 
just forming opinions.” 

The speaker told of actual 
facts, as she herself Knew them. 
These facts were delightfully in- 
teresting as they included so 
many familiar and personal mat- 
fers such as the family “bath”; 


A 
AJ Bre. J 


i 
Nv 
bd Kaus 


the reception of visitors into the 
homes of the country. It was 
stated that there was one ¢lass 
of Japanese that has a decided 


Jewish strain which dates back 
to King Solomon. 
Mrs, Taylor told of the de- 


lightful habit of the people of 
changing their pictures and pic- 
ture panels in the home: hang- 
ing summer scenes in the win- 
ter and winter scenes in the sum- 
mer, with the same procedure in 
the spring and fall. Many other 
interesting anecdotes were cited. 

Quite a number of articles of 
Japanese craftmanship were on 
exhibit showing the thorough- 
ness and beauty in the creating 


of these articles. Following the 
speaker Mrs. J. R. Bentley of 
Pert Perry gave two lovely 


readings, “Charmette’ by Henry 
Drummond and “Daffodils” Ly 
Wordsworth. 

Mrs. G. B. Norris moved a 
very hearty vote of thanks to 
those who took part in the pro- 
gram. The motion was seconded 
by Mrs, Horton. 


ee 
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ART ART ASSUCHATION 
EXECUTIVE MET 


_Members of Oshawa Ly- 
ceum Women’s Art As- 
soc. to be Guests of To- 


*" 


ronte Branch 


2 if 

A meeting of the executive of 
the Lyceum Women’s Art Associa- 
tion was held on Monday afternoon 

jin the Genosha Hotel. The invita- 
tion from the Toronto Branch of | 
j the Association for the members of 
the Oshawa branch to be their 
guests at tea was discussed and it 
was decided to accept the invitation 
for the next regular day of meeting 
of the Oshawa branch, Thursday, 
May 31, A short business meeting 
will be held in the Genosha Hotel 
that afternoon from 2 to 2.30, after 
which the members will drive to 
Toronto for tea. 

The annual garden fete was also 
discussed and it will be held on 
the sunken gardens of the home of 
Mr, and Mrs. George W. MclLauzh- 
in, Simecot street north, on Thi 
day evening, June 21. 

Jt was Lith decided to hold ane 
ather poster cuntest for school chil- | 
dren. 


Lyceum Women’s 
Art Assoc. Guests — 
Of Toronto Branch 


The Oshawa Branch of the’ 
Lyceum Women’s Association, | 
after its meeting on Thursday af- 
ternoon last at the Genosha Ho- 
tel, motored to Toronto to Visit. 
the Toronto branch of the as- 
sociation. Over thirty members 
made the trip, and thoroughly 
evjoyed inspecting the splendid 
Perkins Bull collection of paint-_ 
ings of Peel County, which is on) 
exhibition in the rooms of the 
Toronto Lyceum Women’s Art 


the Oshawa visitors, and Mrs. C. 
M. Rogers, president of the 
Oshawa Association, presented 
to Mrs. Charles Nasmith, presi- 
dent of the Toronto Branch, a 
lovely basket of flowers, con- 
tributed from the gardens of the 
members, 


At the meeting, a nominating 
committee was appointed to 
bring in recommendations for 
the officers for the next year. 
Plans were also completed for 
the holding of the annual garden 
party in the beautiful grounds 
cf the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
,George W. McLaughlin on Thurs- 
day, June 19. 


Association. Tea was served to} 
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WOMEN’S LYCEUM 
ART ASSOC, HELD 
GARDEN PARTY 


(Continued from page 3) 
Following the program the 
guests wandered over to the tea 
tables to partake of the refresh- 
ments, where the arrangements, 
here were in charge of Mrs. Leon- 
ard Richer, who was capably as-| 
sisted by Mrs. R. B. Patterson and! 
Mrs. J. R. B. Cowan, who poured | 
tea, and others assisting in the 
tea room were Mrs. G. Norris and , 
Mrs. N. Purdy. Serving at the 
tables were Mrs. Carr, Mrs. Cor- 
ben, Mrs. Cowan, Mrs. Younes, 
Mrs. Brock, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. 
Carseallen, Mrs.. Burton, Mrs. _ 
Cuthbertson, Miss Bety Lovell,, 
Miss Lillian Jones, Miss Marjory. 
Pattie and Miss Dorothy Holland. 
Others who assisted and took 
active parts in the preparation) 
and carrying out of the program 
of the evening were the presid- 
ent, Mrs. C. M. Rogers; Miss 
Geraldine Cottrell, who took 
charge of the dancing; Mrs. C. 
M. Mundy, who was responsible 
for the play; Mrs. McKibbon, who 
took charge of serving the ice 
eream. while the tickets and 
finances were in the capable 
hands of Mrs. H. King and Mrs. 
A. W. Harding. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Ishii, a Japanese 
gentleman, those who desired. 
had their tea cups read and their -- 
fortunes told by palmistry. Sev- 
eral Boy Scouts assisted during 
i id the musie was 
chestra under 
Bartlett For 
ances, Mrs. 
the piano. 
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‘ Women’s Lyceum Art Association Held Garden Party 


} SPACIOUS LAWNS OF G. W. 
AND MRS, McLAUGHLIN 
SCENE OF 


of Miss 


Dance Pupils 
Geraldine Cottrell 
Were Seen to Good 
Advantage In Colorful 


| Array 


FINE PLAY WAS 
MUCH ENJOYED 
| Tea Tables Were Splen- 
didly Patronized By 
Large Number of 
Guests Who Attended 


The annual garden party of the 
Ishawa Women’s Lyceum Art 
ssociation was held last night 
n the lovely grounds of the home 
f Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Me- 
aughlin, Simcoe Street north. 
d as usual attracted a large 
umber of people. The sunken 
rdens on the south side, fac- 
he a natural stage, proved a 
ost ideal setting for the varied 
rogram which was presented 
uring the evening. At the north 
ide at the rear of the residence, 
ainty tables had been set in 
eadiness, and with the colored 
ghts strung about, this too, pre- 
sented a most attractive appear- 
nee. 


Welcome Extended 


A most cordial welcome was 
extended to the guests by Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin at the commencement of 
the program and all were made 
to feel at home by the sincerity 
of his well chosen words. The 
rst half of the program was 
rresented by the dance pupils of 
fiss Geraldine Cottrell, of the 
tudio of dance arts, and the 
rariety of numbers, with colorful 
rostumes proved the outstanding 
eature of the evening. 


Splendid Program 


Doris Mounteney, one of Osh- 
wa’s best-known girl dancers, 
ppeared in several solo dances, 
er acrobatic dances being intri- 
ate and difficult, and her tap and 
toe dances extremely clever, Jean 
Lindsay appeared as soloist in a 
number of descriptive and mod- 
ern dances, and showed much 
srace. Joyce sapd Eva Vickers, 
two diminutive Gancers, appear- 
dad in duet numbers, Singing as 
ell as dancing, and received the 
utstanding applauses of the eve- 
ing. Mildred Garrard’s Russian 


FESTIVITIES 


solo dance was an excellent num- 
ber, while others who contribut- 
ed solos to the program were 
Phyllis Ann Brown, Nancy Jean 
Alexander, Dorothy Smith. Bve- 
lyn Garrard, Valerie Murray, 
Dolce Bell, June Ardiel and Joan 
Bowra. Irene Coben and Dorothy 
Smith danced very gracefully, in 
charming costumes, “‘The invita- 
tion to the Waltz.’ Other duet 
dances were given by D. Bray and 
Josephine Yeoman, Sheila Cros- 
kery and Doris Pollock, and Mil- 
dred Garrard and Jean Lindsay. 

Beethoven's Minuet was danced 
in traditional style by Eileen 
Clancy, Bernice Lott, Irene and 
Margaret Breakell, Mary Beaton, 
Gloria Rogers, Margaret Smith 
and Renoma Breault. 

A troupe of pretty girls, includ- 
ing Joan Canning, Catherine Pal- 
mer, Patricia Kennedy, Rita 
O’Reilly, Ann Johnson, Lois Ben- 
netta, Jacqueline Rogers, Dorothy 


v. 


Mills, interpreted ‘‘Spring Blos- 
soms.”’ 

Joan Bowra, Phyllis Ann 
Brown, Joyce Vickers, Evelyn 


Vickers, Valerie Murray, Mary} 
Jane Wood, Betty Hare, Margar- 
et Valleau, Jacqueline Rogers, 
Patricia Kennedy, Catherine Pal- 
mer, Rita O’Reilly, Lois Bennetta, 
Joan Canning, Dorothy Mills and | 
Ann Johnson appeared in the j 
number, “Baby Ballerinas.” 
A Play 

The second half of the program 
was the play entitled ‘‘Puck’s 
Good Deed for the Day,” which 
had a real Shakespearean flavor 
throughout as the “Gentleman 
from Stratford’ used the lang- 
uage of the great writer. The con- 
trast between the modern slang 
and the delightful English of the 
early period was noted as the 
different characters presented 
their-parts during the progress of 
the play. Puck (the green elf) 
seemed on mischief bent and 
takes a quiet delight in teasing 
Monty a modern young man, who 
igs apparently seeking two of 
Shakespear’s delightful charact- 
ers. Puck’s good deed for the day 
is done when the two ladies are 
presented and Miss Porkineton- 
Porkington an undersirable crea- 4 
ture is taken away from Miss } 
Thompson and Monty. 

The cast,included Miss Thomp- § 
son, Eleanor Fleming; Miss Pork- 
ington-Porkington, Mrs. W. G. 
Corben; Hiker, Norah Mundy; 
Puck, Jean Lindsay; literary lady, 
Mrs. Gordon Ratcliffe; literary 
gentleman, E. G. Nicol; Monty. 
Don Crowthers; Gentleman from 
Stratford, Russell Flutter; Ameri- 
ean tourist, Allan Pennell. 

(Continued on page 10) 


‘Mrs. Bo , . 
Plea for Amateurs in’ 


=e 


The Lyceum Club and ‘om 
en’s Art Association held their an- 
nual meeting Thursday afternoon 
in the Genosha Hote]. Annual re- 
ports were submitted from each 
pespels The secretaries’ reports 
showed a year of intense activity 
‘in the cultivation of the kuowl- 
(‘edge of art, music, drama, liter- 
ature and those subjects which 
call for a higher order of living 
and through the medium of art 
exhibits, amateur plays, evening. 
of musie and literature brought 
numerous citizens of Oshawa into 
personal contact with the end of 
this organization, and a great 
debt of gratitude is due to the 
president and founder, Mrs. C. 
Rogers. The Association has been 
most fortunate throughout the 
year in having sent outétanding 
| persons to addrese them as Arth- 
‘ur Lismer, Mrs. Boris Hambourg, 
L. A. C. Panton, Dr. Rose Hender- 
| son, the Hon. Mr. W. G. Martin 
and Bertha Tamblyn. 4 

The treagurer’s report showed 
receipts, $269.60; expenditures. 
$245.78. The corresponding sec- 
retary reported the mailing of 149 
letters. , 

Mrs. C. M. Mundy, dramati¢ 
conyener, undertook productio 
of several plays. 

Miss M. Dillon, convener of 


music committee, reported the | 


procuring of orchestras and other 
musical talent. 


convener, reported on the man- 
agement of the art exhibits. 
Mrs. C. Rogers, president, ex- 
pressed her appreciation for the 
loyalty and. support of her): 
cutive, adding that there is 
in achievement; that exhibiti 
paintings, instructive lecture 
notable people, amateur dr 
ties, study groups, poster. cor 
jition and art prizes is a socio 


Ba Pree 


Mrs. Purdy, arts and crafts 


Tir 


t 


vi it ia 
cal work of great importance. We | 
open doors and cross thresholds 
of great minds, and by creating an 
atmosphere of art, to make paint- 
ing, poetry, music and the drama 
truly understood and enjoyed; to 
speak the names of the world’s 
greatest masters, to make these 
names and all tor which 

stand familiar t 


association, a 
knows what tal 


Toronto; Pres.,, Mrs. Chas. 
ers; Rec.-Sec., Mrs. G. B. Norri: 
Corr.-Sec., Mrs. H. King: Treas., 
Mrs. (Dr.) Harding; Assist Treas. 
Mrs. (Dr.) Carr; Social Convener, | 
Mrs. L. Richer; Dramatie Conyen- 
er, Mrs. C. Mundy: Music Can- 
vener, Miss M. ‘Dillon;~>Prees Re- 
porter, Mrs. Robinson. ‘ 
Mrs, Chas. Mundy expressed the |, 
appreciation of the members ot | 
the work of the president and her | 
officers and executire during the j 
past year and welcomed pen 
Sh 


back into office again. 

Mrs. Boris Hambour: 
Beet speaker of the 
Her subject was “A P 
Amateur in Music.” 

She strongly urged the 
music in the home, We cannot 
be professionals, but we can 
have enough knowledge an 
of music to enjoy the great ma f 
Because we all cannot perform snf- | 
ficiently well to entertain the pub- 
lic, not to do nothing about it, but | 
in the smallest and simplest legree 


4 (Continued on page 12) ei 
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aiming revolut on, 


n of the spirit, 


addressed the memb { the 
Oshawa Women’s Lyceum Art As- 
sociation at a large and impres- 
sive gathering in the ball room of 
the Hotel Genosha, today. ; 
Speaking in simple, unaffected 
manner, the Baroness touched 
priefly upon the customs and man- 
ners of her native countrymen. |, 
Dealing with phases of the 
Great War and the Great Revolu- 
tion, the Baroness sought to de- 
duce from such momentous up- 
heavals the origin, the outcome, 
and the remedy—which she de- 
clared to be the neglect of spirit- 
ual growth and the accentuation 
of the materialistic, with its re- 
sultant drifting from the prac- 
tice of Christian ethics. 
Contrasting the Red Revolu- 
tion, in her reminiscent style, 
with the present world depression 
ie Baroness arrived at the same 
deduction, but found it the more 
anparent—neglect of the Chris- 
tian ethics, particularly, but No | 
less, the doctrine of love and bro- | 
therhood. 
“Man lives by bread alone, 
seemed to be the philosophy of | 


the preemrt Sorter stater  wirte tt | 


she declared to be atheistic CA 
fostering the destructive elements 
at war in the world today. Whe: | 
men built upon sand there was no 
security, when men emphasized 
material wants to the neglect and 
annihilation of the spiritual, man 
was working and building upod 
the insecurity of sand. 

Referring to the success of the 
Red Revolution the Baroness de- 
clared that the allegiance of the 
Communist to his program  par- 
took of a spiritual adherence and 
discipline and it was just this 
Same Spirilual adherence and dis- 
cipline of the Christian that alone 
‘ould check the propogation of 
Communism and its philosophy of 
atheism. In substantiating this 
Statement the Baroness quoted 
the contemporary Russian philo- 
Sopher, N. Birdyer, and his latest 
i fea ae of our Times’? and 

volition in i i 
Geen war” Christianity and 


r Touching upon the Imperial 
eplet and the Moseow Art Thea- 
i: the speaker emphasized the 
aciithat the State sponsored 

ae great artistic mediums. Ac- | 
ean ance of a candidate called for 
the strictest of discipline and sac- 
= ae his or her art. In return 

Ne alleziance the State cared 

and Sducated the 
Meation embraced all branches 
powledRe and culture. The 


lar with all avenues | 
s© and culture, regard- | 


candidate, | 


lo State wae that an i 
,A truly great artist, | 


with whieh the Russian art: si] 
proached his art, the sp 

slated that the membors of t 
Moscow Art Theatre rehearsed ¢) 
characters of Dostoeffesky’s no 


els for two years before making a | 


public presentation. Some Imem~ 
bers took to frequenting the lo- 
calities and living the lives of 
(he characters and thereby enter- 
ing into the full atmosphere of 


the play, Through fidelity artistic 


heights 4re reached. Through fi- 
delity spiritual helghts are scaled. 
Thus are life and art allied and 
spititual depths realized. 

The Barotess spoke of her 
work in Toronto, which was that 


of establishing. and maintaining | 


a home for Russians who sou 
ght 

food, shelter, raiment and parti- 

eularly companionship and a 


friendly atmosphere. Thus was 
she in her own individual manner 
trying to put into practice the 
Christian ethic of love and bro- 
therhood. oe 

The distinguished 
‘brought her message 

) Stating that an Art Association 

j after all would wish to follow the 
Art of Life and that the Art of 

| Life was that of love and bro- 

| therhood. 

i M. McIntyre Hood spoke briofly 
tpon the artistic merits of the 
Ukrainian citizens of Oshawa. Mr. 
Hood urged the inembere of the 
Women’s Lyceum Art Association 

|to a realization of this artistic 

wealth, which needed but to be 
discovered to be appreciated. 
The choir of the Greek Ortho- 
jdox Church of Oshawa, in their 
multi-colored native costumes, 

/under the direction of Father 

| John Wasil, sang the songs of 

‘their country and thereby lending 
an enchanting atmosphere to this 

/ inspired gathering. 

| Hxamples of the handicrafts of 

‘ithe Ukrainian peasant women 

; Were on exhibition and for sale at 

\ the close of the meeting, 

Violin selections by Mike Kup- 
nicki, a local Ukrainian boy, 
formed a further treat to this 
truly Russian and Ukrainian pro- 
gram, while an Ukrainian dance 
by one of the Ukrainian girls was 
a colorful feature. 

A short business period pre- 
ceded the speaker. Mrs. C. M, 
Rogers was in the chair. The re- 

tion committee, consisting of 
C, Young, Mrs. W. G. Cor- 

d Mrs. Arman, received the 


speaker 


{ 


home by | 


Se ee ee 
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oy Thom. 
son of Copeland’s, Ltd., gave an 
interesting illustrated lecture on 
the history and manufacture of 
Spede china and pottery. 

Mr. Thompson, with the aid of 
motion pictures, carried one to 
the famous Spode _ potteries at 
Stroke-On-Trent, England, and 
there unfolded a series of fascin- 
ating aspects in the manufacture 
of a Spode product. 

Dividing his lecture ja two 


parts, Mr. Thompson first dealt 
with the pottery or stoneware 
products of Josiah Spode and 


then with the calcined bone avd 

china clay, the latter material go- 
ing into that Spode china tha: is 
thé envy of every discerning 
honsewife and the desire of every 

collector. The process of china | 
clay and calcined bone (ox bone) | 
together with china stone, ecrush- 
ed, heated, liquified, cooled and. 
wrought into plastic form and ul- 
timately a finished product was 
short of miraculous. The feature 
&0 €vident, and stressel by Mr. 

Thompson, was the lack of masé 
production methods and the 

Scarcity of mechanical aids, all 

stages being controlled and some- 

times determined by the Spode 

craftsmen or artisans. The Spode 

potteries, some 150 years old, 

were founded by Josiah Spode 

the Elder, (sometimes called Old 

Spode), an artist-craftsman bent 

upon giving to his craft the in- 

tellizent and full expression of his 

talents. From this qualitative be- 

ginning the Spode Potteries have 

continued in the same policy and 

guided by the same family. 

|_ Of particular interest were the 

Scenes in the decorating rooms, 

where the semi-finished product 


Teceived its colorful dress before |) 


being glazed, Ired and packed for 
Shipping, Transfer plates and 
brush designs were used. Mr. 
Thompson stated that the Spode 
Potteries possessed between 90,- 
800 and 95,000 designs, color 
Seta and pictorial eub- 
inet: ie embellishment of 

It was Tegretted that this 
Shed Was not rendered in color, 

ough an exhibition of Spode 


ch . H AA 
china was Arranged in one of the |\t 


o 


| ture was a display of paintings bv 
| several Oshawa artists. The paint- 


nosha ; 
the Wom- 


where the members: 
s Art Lyceum repaired afte: 
the lecture. This display, sponsor 
ed by Bassett’s, exceeded anticip- 
ation. Dinner sets, tea sets an¢ 
oseasional pieces were thought 
fully arranged upon long, liner 
covered tables. The brilliant lus 
tre of the glazed china caught up 
the rays of the electric lights. 
producing a thousand dazzlins 
glints that vied with the wealth 
of color and pattern, design and 
shape. Mr. Thonipson’s statement 
that Spode possessed some 95,000 
designs and color combinations 
Was convincingly suggesteq in 
this selected display, Fron Plates | 
bearing early Greek and Romatt | 
figures to dinner sets adorzed hy | 
naturalistic portraits of barnyard 
and wild game with  elabor: 
borders of rich colors. Th3] 
ground colors frequently used on 
Spode china include dark blue, | 
salmon, scale blue, apple-green, 
yellow, grey, marbled Draee tur- 
quoise, striped red and gold, | 
crimson, marbled blue, green, 
lavender, canary and blue, eolid 
wold, and gold scale on a biue | 
ground. . : 

Mr. Thompson also displayed 
to the members of the Women’s 
Art Lyceum a number of plates | 
in various stages of manufacture 
The lecture was attentivelv  re- 
ceived and appreciation well evi- 
denced. Coincident with the lec- 


‘ 


ines were grouped about the walls 
of the hallroom and elicited much 
favorable comment and study. | 
Among the exhibitors were; Miss. 
J. W. Garrow, Mrs. Robert Her- 
derson. Miss Lillian Pirie. W. R. 
Goodwin father of Mrs. W. H. | 
Ross, who disnlayed a painting | 
from one of h's own original 
sketches: Miss Elsie Ross, Mrs. ; 
Norman Purdy, Mrs. C. N. Rog-j 
ers, Mrs. Ewart MacLaughlin and | 
Mr. Malcolm Young. A short bus- 
iness Session preceded the lea- 
ture. in which a provosal for the 
formation of a Children’s § Art 
Glass suvervised by Mr. Arthur 
Lismer, be snonsored by the Wo- 
men’s Art Lyceum. wae advanced 
-sunnorted. This will he etart- 
the near future. The chair | 


eeennied by the president, | 
C. M. Rogers. , | 
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The Spirit OF the New Age i 


Of all the leisurely activities of tine and harmony of colour. Whis- | of 


jthe community music, art and|tler loved nature.”, In an eloquent | pp 
drama take a very high place in]and moving passage in his lecture | 


the leisure time and pleasure time 
‘of the people. For deep in the 
hearts of everyone of us, is the 
lové of the beautiful. We can all 
enrich our everyday life by some 
;measurée of harmony and beauty. 
Thete is no reason why our daily 
work should not be made joyous 
/and its products beautiful, if we 
would all co-operate with the true 
motive, fom each human soul pos- {| 
sesscs a creative power, which can | 
‘be used for good or for ill. It isa 
law of nature that the higher the 
motive which guides our activities, 
the more effective is the energy 
which flows through us. Service 
is the most potent life force we 
possess, for by it we not only 
create beautiful things for enjoy- 
ment of others, but also ourselves 
increase our power of perception 
and of appreciation. The highest 
art can have no meaning to one 
who does not serve. When a man 
gets the idea of making money as 
his prime motive, he takes a differ- 
entvattitude. His aim is to make 
gain out of his fellows and society, 
to use them for his own advantage. 
The reason there is so much misery 
aiid unemployment today is be- 
cause at the steering wheel of the 
great industrial machine sits not 
wisdom, but efficiency, and we are 
beginning to realize that efficiency 
without wisdom, means misery and 
unemployment. Today we are bal- 
anced between the pull of the 
thought and habit patterns of the 
declining epoch and the urge of 
the new age concepts. 


The spirit of the 
youth, Youth is not a matter of 
years, some people are old at 
twenty, while others are young at 
seventy. The young people of to- 
day realize that the shifting of view 
points and the adoption of new 
attitudes is the only way to attune 
ourselves to the rhythm of the 
times, in bringing in a new social 
order, for the beuefit of mankind. 
Today young people, are interested 
in self development, they recognize 
that ihe creative power within them 
is for constructive purposes for do- 
ing creative work, not just admiring 
the work of others, but doing it 
themselves. Mrs. Boris Hambourg 
in her address before the Lyceum 
Women’s Art Association in Tor- 
fonto, said, “Music 


new age is 


la creative force—we 


known as “The Ten O’Clock”, he 
afterwards explained what he saw 
and painted by the Thames at 
eventide. “When the evening mist 
cloths the riverside with poetry as 
with a veil, and the poor buildings 
lose themselves in the dim sky, and 
the tall chimneys become compan- 
ions, and the warehouses are pal- 
acts in the night, and the whole 
city hangs in the heavens anl fairy 
land is before us, the working man 
and the cultured one, the wise man 
and the one of pleasure céase to 
understand as they have ceased to | 
see. And nature who for once has | | 
sung in tune, sings her exquisit 
song to the artist alone. He 5 
in his well known witticism, “ | 
life passed among pictures makes 
not a painter’, Else the policeman 
in the national gallery might assert 
himself. I think all artists realize 
that if one is hungry for beauty 
they will try to create it and find 
beauty and character in all things. 

Arthur Lismir says, “Great art 
is closely bound up with other vital 
human interests, religion, philoso- 
phy, science and practical affairs.” 
And when we can see education as 
shall know 
that the idea of art is helping its 
progress along the pathway. We 
shall see art not as professional | q 
skill, or a subject in a curriculum, | § 
but as a means to a richer way of 
life. Some people say that the rea- | ff 
son Oshawa is so backward in its | 
culfural achievement is because it 
is a factory town, and factory peo- 
ple are not interested in self de- 
velopment, but that is not so, all 
they want is opportuniy. In Eng- 
land one of the finest Shakespeare 
Dramatic societies comes from the 
cotton mills of Lancashire. The 
trouble with a great many people 
that have the wonderful advantage 
of education and culture lack the 
true motive of culture, that of ser- 
vice. So it is up to the young 
people to show the way and blaze a 
new trail for the benefit of human- 
ity. 


MRS. C. M. ROGERS _ 


belonged to} 


everybody, and if we are hungry |. 


for music, we cannot satisfy that 
hunger by just sniffing at the good 
on someone else’s plate.” And it 
is the same with Art, Poetry and 
Drama. 


It is encouraging today to find 
so many young people taking such 
an interest in Literary debates, 
Dramatic Art and Musical societies. 
They are rendering a great help 
towards solving the vital problem 
of leisure. I believe amateur ex- 
hibitions have done as much to en- 
courage us to paint as professional 
exhibitions of art, because when we 
see amateur paintings we are en- 
couraged to try ourselves. And 
then we realize that anyone can 
paint if they want to and try. And 
how much more we love the beauty 
of nature and the glorious sunset 
when we try to paint it. 


I do believe that when our leaders 
and big business men, and all of us 
know the meaning of art, not just 
to admire it but to be creative 
artists, poets, and musicians, our- 
selves, there will be n@ such thing 
as selfishness and greed, because 
then we will know the meaning of 
the brotherhood of man. Abraham 
Lincolm has said, “Never miss an 
<pportunity of seeing anything 
beautiful. For beauty is the hand- 
writing of God”. And the service 
of beauty is in giving joy. The 
aim of art is to transmit that joy. 
And, oh, the joy of looking at love- 
ly ‘pictures. Some of us like pic- 
tures that tell a story. Whistler 
has said “Every picture ought to! 
sing a tune,” That is to say it 
ought to utter forth a melody of, 
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Children’s Art Centre to be 
- Organized by Lyceum 
Club in the City 


At the executive meeting of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association held yesterday in the 
Genosha Hotel, Mrs, Rogers and 
her committee arranged that the 


January meeting of the organiza- 
tion be held two weeks earlier 


i than uéual. The next meeting will 
‘* be held on ‘Thursday evening, 


* January 10, in the auditorium of 
Centre Street School. There wil! 
be an exhibit of work from the 
Children’s Art Centre of thé 
Grange, Toronto, and Arthur Lis- 
mer will be the speaker, He wil! 
give advice and instruction as to 
the carrying on of the Children’s 


Art Centre to be organized in Osh- | 


awa in the immediate future. The 


exhibit will be open to the school | 


children for two days following. 
The committee also arranged 
that the Lyceum Club should co- 
operate with the Music Study 
Club in February, said meeting 
also to be in the evening. Camp- 
: 1 McInnes, the noted musical 


- eritfe end, radio lecturer, will be 


the speaker. The exact date of 
that meeting will be announced 
Tater, 


y 
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Art ‘Mebiich, H. ond Ss. 
Council Open Classes In 
Art for School Children 


Saturday Morning Classes Offer Fine Opportunity for 
Children —- Three Day Exhibition — Arthur Lismer 


Here Tomorrow 


The Lyceum Women’s Art As- 
sociation, in co-operation with 
the Home and School Council, is 
sponsoring the Saturday morn- 
ing art classes for school child- 
ren. These classes are the most 
unique and stimulating eyidence 
of new ideas in education of to- 
day. 

The children are given the op- 


f portunity of self-expression and 
\j Suidance in the exercise of their 


creative faculties. Children who 
have the opportunity of using 
this natural function in their 
early years and of using their 
hands in simple crafts, in model- 
ling, drawing, painting, and de- 
signing, develop a love for such 
things. They will know how to 


‘use their leisure hours and by 


acquiring useful habits in choos- 

ing beautiful things in color and 

form. will Bnagre a life richer for 
fui 


bay's -training in 
obsetvation 2 art: it is a so- 


r 


ciological work of great import- 
ance. It stimulates original and 
clean thinking; it stimulates the 
imagination. When the imagina- 
tion is cut off the child becomes 


[brutally matter of fact. This 


may be the cause of child de- 
linquency. ; 

The Saturday morning art 
classes are Open to all school 
children who have some ability 
and interest in art. A teacher 
from the College of Art, Toron- 
to, who has had special training 
in children’s art, will be in 
charge of the classes, 

There will be an exhibition of 
the splendid and original crea~ 
tive work of the children of 1 
Saturday morning. classes of * 
tonto in thé auffitorium of | 
tre ' Street School, Thursday 


evening. Arthur Lismer, A.R.C. 
A., educational supervisor of the 
Art, Toronto, will open the ex- 
hibition, which will remain open 
Friday and Saturday. 


| 
| 
4 LISMER STRESSED iil 


| TEACHING OF ART IN ~ 
ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS | 


. alr ae © anid: Interesting 
Address Given to Ly- 
ceum Women’s Art = 
sociation 


INTRODUCED BY 
“| MRS. R. S. MCLAUGHLIN 


Illustrations Used to Show 
If No Influence Exerted, 


Own Trend of Thought 
is Reflected 


. 


need for the 
rtistic spirit amon 
was stressed by Ar Ny 

of the Ontario College of . 
his address to a large ga- 

thering of the members of the. 
Oshawa Women’s Lyceum Art As- 
sociation and their friends in Cen- 
tre Street School auditorium last . 
night. Mr, Lismer explained the 

experiment that was being carried 

on among young children in art 

classes in Toronto; illustrating his 

lecture with slides showing that 

when no influence was exerted up-~ 

on the child mind their work 

brought out their own trends of 

thought and reflected the back- 

ground of their lives. 


to the audience by Mrs. R. S. Mce 
Laughlin, who stated that Mr. Lis- 
mer represented to. Canada and a 
great part of the world who loved 
art a definite ideal to have beauty 
given its proper place in life. His 
work was to bring forward the love 
of beauty and the ability to study 
and see beauty in life. 

Mr, Lismer pointed out that 
there had becn a sense of dissatis- 
faction all over the world with the 
[system of education as there had 
been avery sudden plunge from 
ptosperity to depression, The perr 
iod of prosperity had produced a 
hard, stubborn type of sophisticat- 
ed individual between the ages of 
seventeen and eighteen years... He 
felt, however, that the system was 
not entirely to blame for the de 
velopment of this type of persott. 
It was Mr. Lismer’s opinion that 
schools should be more than a pre- 
Paration for examinations. Rather 
it should be a world’ in miniature 
and a preparation for life in later 
years, 
It was stated that between the 
ages of five and ten years the child 
tied 8) per cent. artist. This was 
i most wonderful period of child 

€ as the child had not yet grown 
up and had not yet come to think 
ee herd”, Following this per 
10d the spark of artistry was all too 
{Ptone to flutter out if it were not 
( oa Cities and towns with 

sc materialism and mechanical 
{Work had the tendency to wear 
wn “ sense of beauty in the in- 


Was stated that the picture 
{ ited on the walls of the aundi- 
a were the work of children, 
ted by their own minds and un- 
ce by the hands of adults. 
‘smer stated that the pictures 
a forceful argument that edu- 
Ee ae make adults out 


| tain it at all cost. 


The guest speaker was introduced ° 


the Ontario College of Art during 


“The speaker spake of some of the 
differences between children and 
adults, saying the young child did 
not possess the fears that confront- 
ed adults. The child, he said, was 
an individual going ahead as a part 
of experience while adults checked 
back over past experiences. “There 
was not hope for success in the de- | 
velopment of the artistic feeling in | 
life if art was allowed to drop out 
entirely for any protracted period. 
Jt was necessary to establish the 
creative spirit in the child and re- 
Unless the indi- 
vidual had an idea of beauty the 
tendency would not be to conserve 


beauty but to be destructive of -it. 
Explaining the work being ear- 
ried on in Toronto, Mr. Lismer 
said that over two thousand per- 
sons had attended the classes of || 


the past month, ‘The classes were 
carried on every day of the week , 
.with the exception of Saturday af-_ 
ternoon and Sunday. Almost six 
hundred children attended the Sat- 
urday morning classes, | 


‘ It was stated that the classes 
were not an expensive undertaking 
as compared with the methods 
adopted by Boards of Education in 
the teaching of art. One of the 
features of the practice carried on | 
was the supplying of all materials , 
including large shcets of paper. Mr. 
Lismer stated that it was a mistake 
to force the child to use small | 
sheets for drawing as was the 
practice in schools. Teachers seem- | 
ed to have a horror of size; “ut it || 
was in the same category as u king 
a child to play in a small yard. 

+The walls of the auditorium were 
hung with a large number of the 
framed pictures created by children 
in attendance at the art classes in 
Toronto. These included pencil 
drawings as well as paintings, In- 
cluded in the exhibit were paper 
cut-outs and lino cuts done in these 
classes. This exhibit will be open |; 
to the public free of charge be- 
tween the hours of ten and five o’- 
clock on Saturday of this week. 


———_——— 
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Art Classes for Children 


The recent visit of Arthur Lismer, the 
noted Canadian artist, to Oshawa, revealed 
the fact that there is a large following, in 
Oshawa, devoted to the cultivation of art 
among the children of the city. Largely 
through the efforts of the Lyceum Wom- 
en’s Art Association, under its enthusiastic 
president, Mrs. C. M. Rogers, in co-opera- 
tion with the Home and School Council and 
the Board of Education, classes in art for 
children are to be established, to be con. 
ducted every Saturday forenoon, 

This’ is a venture which is worthy of 
commendation. We have seen the child- 
‘yen’s classes, conducted by Arthur Lismer 
at the Toronto Art Gallery every Saturday 
forenoon, in operation, and have been 
greatly impressed by the fine type of work 
being done in developing artistic talent in 
the young people. Ever to those who have 
no. thought of adopting art as a career, 
these classes are highly valuable. They 
teach an appreciation of the beautiful 
things of life, and give a training in artistic 
values which is a fine contribution to a 
general cultural education. 

The organizations in Oshawa which are 
co-operating to make similar classes avail- 
able to the children of this city are to be 
commended for their interest in this sub. 
ject, and we predict great success for the 
venture once it is properly under way, 
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LADIES’ COLLPGE 
SPOKE IN ITY 


Addressed Lyceum! 
Women’s Art Association 
Here Yesterday 


| 


Speaking on the general j 
of “Children in ean ae 
VAS A. Maxwell, B.A., dean of the 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby, 
Save a fascinating address to the 
Oshawa Lyceum Women’s Art As- 
.. meeting at the Hotel 
Tnosba on Thursday afternoon. 

ere was a large attendance of 
ae at the meeting, over which 
hi 8. C. M. Rogers, the president, 
presided in her usual able and! 


During the business session it 


eting, to be held on the eveni 
February 28, would be afoint 
mg with the Oshawa Music 
i Club, at which Campbell Mc- 
noted speaker on the value 
Sic to a community, would be 
lest speaker.. For the March 
gy the annual exhibition of 
done by the members of the 
ion, which other Osha- 
€ invited to take part. 
and this year it will 
ibition of home 


aS intimated that the February } 


DEAN OF ONTARIO. 


MISS A. A. MAXWELL, B.A. 
Dean of the Ontario Ladies’ Col- 


lege, Whitby, who was the speak- | 
er at yesterday's meeting of the 
Oshawa Lyceum Women’s Art 
Association. | “In the literature of every lan 

said Miss Maxwell, “We shall fi 
a body of work of ng small + 
portance, written for the deligh 
children, and translated so — 
children the world over may ¢ 
a common heritage. Not only 
but great writers, both m 
women, have made the then 


offer, brings hope ° 
ward looking thoug 
With this theme a 
her quotations, Miss 
her hearers along many 
paths of literature, both pr 
poetry, giving an exposition 
inner theme which appea 
many of her weil-chosen 
Her talk led her to pres 
jassociation many fine r 
ing the place which th 
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CHILDREN’S ART CENTRE TO. 
BE STARTED HERE TOMORROW 


Oshawa’s first venture, aimed at 
the creation of a Children’s Art 
Centre for the city, is to be launch- 
ed in the auditorium of the Centre 
Street School tomorrow forenoon. 
Sponsored jointly by the Home and 
School Council of the city, the 
Lyceum Women’s Art Association 
venture is intended to encourage 
and the Board of Education, this 
the children of the city in the 
study of art, and to give such 
children as show talent for art the 
opportunity of special study and 
tuition. ‘The response with which 
the venture is received will decide, 
to a Jarge extent, its future course, 
as it is to be made the subject of 
a special study by the external af- 
fairs committee of the Board of 
Education, of which Mrs. B. C. 
Colpus is chairman. 

Mrs. C. M. Rogers, president of 
the Lyceum Women’s Art Associa- 
tion, who is an artist of consider- 
able merit and wide reputation, has 


| 


been one of the prime movers in- 
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the plan for a children’s art centre, | 


her interest and enthusiasm being 
stimulated very largely by her ob- 


servations of the work of the art} 


centre conducted at the Toronto 
Art Galleryvevery Saturday by Ar- 
thur Lismer. It is planned to have 
skilled art teachers give supervis- 
ion and instruction at the Saturday 
forenoon classes in the Centre 
Street School Auditorium. 

The first session of the centre 
will start at 9.30 am, tomorrow 
morning, and all children who are 
interested in the study of art are 


invited to attend the opening ses- | 


sion, and to join the classes, which 
will be graded according to age. A 
sinall fee, it is understood, will be 


charged to cover the expenses of 
the work, but this will not be suf-— 
any | 
child who is interested, and, in case | 


ficiently large to keep away 


of necessity, the payment of the | 
fee can be waived. : 


) 
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Toronto, Delighted Large 
Audience at Joint Meet | 
ing of Music Study Ciut 
and Lyceum Art Associ: 


ation 
| 


J. Campbell McInnis of the Uni 
versity of Toronto was the speake 
at the largcly attended meeting las 
evening held in the main dinin; 
room of the Hotel Genosha unde 
the joint auspices of the Lyceurr 
Women’s Art Assuciation and the 
Oshawa Music Study Club. Mr. 
McInnis spoke on “Music in the 
Community,” when he pointed out 
that the women of @ community 


should promote music among the 
children and in particular in 
schools. 

Following his introduction by 


Mrs. Evelyn Bateman, president of 
the Music Study Club, Mr. Mc- 
Innis began by pointing out that | 
sound was more important than | 
sense and that all literature and art | 
yrew primarily from the cry otal 
pain, the cry of joy and the cry of | 
excitemient. Music grew from man's 
desire to express himself in sound 


|and anyone who can distinguish 
the variation of sounds appreciates 
land has music instilled in his mind. 
these have an artistic temperament 
said Mr, Mcinms, in that they ap- 
Preciate and enjoy the creation of 
others, while the temperament ‘of 
an artist is one which enjoys creat- 
ing something and wishes others to 
share the Joy he felt in creating. 
a Imitate Human Voice 
Those not versed in the finer 
Points of music believe they i 
{not understand the music of the 
piste composers, Mr. McInnis ex- 
aca: that every instrument has 
| been made with the idea of imitat 
ing the human voice. Althouy! J 
Instrument has yet ivenche ante 
ee has been written! 
ip und the conversation of mat 
ine speaker said that a 5 ¢ 
In music i i eed 
music is nothing more th; 
conversation in sound. As ¥ 4 
ters a home in which one fies -n ay 
efore, one enters staidly, Up 
Ormmer acquaintance, ; 
/ more animated | 
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‘usic in the Community Was 
Interesting Talk | 


eral conversation “or the telling: of || 

-and appreciative laughter at a joke, |! 
Olind finally the general 
spoken in a round 
a symphony was written with the | 


ila compulsory part of the curricul- 


ams 


1935 


Leaders! 


farewells 
of gay voices. So | 
> | =. =e i 
formal beginning, the Bayer tune 
and finally. the general spirit of 
camaraderie bringing the symphotty 
to a close. 
Needs of Yoath 
In stressing the the. need of the | 
younger generation being taught to 
appreciate | music, Mr. Mcinnis 
spoke of the beginning of music and 
how at the time of the reign of 
Elizabeth, England was supreme in 
the realm of literature and music, 
After his. address Mr. Mcinnis 
sang the songs of the chimney 
sweep, the hot mutton pie sales-. 
man and the cooper advertising: 
their wares or soliciting employ- 
ment. The beauty of these common 
street songs during the reign of 
Elizabeth was most apparent. With 
regret, the speaker spoke of how 
England started a great movement 
toward the improvement of music 
and then having started it, lost ite 
In Italy, Germany and Russia, 
music was taught in the schools as 


um. The boys in German schools 
were singing the traditional songs 
of the English, while many English 
boys did not even realize that these 
songs were written by Englishmen. 


England had reached the state 
where it considered music a luxury, 
and Mr. McInnis asked that the 
children be taught the Canadian 
traditional songs and the history of 


{ction of eB gen- | 


Canadian people through music. 
Noted Canadians 

Mr. McInnis explained that many 
Canadians have reached the high- 
est peaks in the musical world. “If 
they can do that without encour- 
agement,” he said, “then many | 
children who are now attending 
schools in Canada may some day 
become renowned artists, if they 
receive the encouragement of the 

community.” 
The speaker spoke of his belief. 
that the women and men of each | 
community, if they applied-.to the 
Department of Education, could do 
ing toward furthering the | 
ching of music to the children | 


expressed the | 
ks of ead: mem- | 
» Mr. Mc-* 


| 
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Mrs. Chas. M. Rogers Honored 
By Lyceum Art Club Members| 
finished. The president obigiene 


Presentation Made to Presi- 
ed her ambition to visit the var- 


dent and Founder of fous Home and School Clubs in 
Loca! Children’s Art the city and ask the Clubs to pay 
the small fea of ten cents a les-| 

Centre; Rev. A. D./son for those children who Wes, 

1 unable to pay. In this way a 

Robb, Guest Speaker course in art would be cpeend to 

7 iti all children. In having to leave 

Fitting tribute was paid to|this work unfinished, Mrs. Rog- 
Mrs. Charles M. Rogers, president| ers asked the members to carry 
of the Lyceum Women’s Art As-|on. She also asked them to co-| 
| sociation, Oshawa branch, at the/operate with Mrs. Ewart Mc- 


meeting of the branch held in the| Laughlin, who is in charge of the! 
Genosha Hotel on Thursday after-| Art Centre, 
noon. Mrs. Rogers, who has been During the business meeting, | 
an efficient and zealous president | mention was made of the art e | 
of the Oshawa branch, is leaving| hibit postponed from this oe | 
the city on Tuesday to make her} which will be held in the Ho 
home in Owen Sound. It was}Genosha on the evening of an 
through the untiring efforts of | 26, and the afternoons of 
Mrs. Rogers that the Children’s} 27 and 28. 
Art Centre was first begun in the Musical selections by Mrs, Je P. 
city and a letter was read from| Mangan and Mrs, Baker were pre- 
the mothers of the three hundred 4 
pupils enrolled in the Saturday |two groups of songs, which were] 
morning classes, in which they|heartily applauded. Mrs, Baker} 
expressed their apreciation o1| contributed a delightful piano} 
the wonderful possibilities Mrs. | solo. | 
Rogerg has opened for their chil-| The speaker of the afternoon]. 
dren. was Rev. Andrew D. Robb, pas-|. 
Mrs, George Norris, secretary |tor of St. Andrew’s United chureh | 
of the Oshawa branch, read an|Rev. Mr. Robb spoke on “The 
address from the members in|Gentleman, as I Have Seen Him|. 
which regret was expressed atlin Literature.” The speaker || 
the departure of Mrs. Rogers and| pointed out how Cervantes first 
her tenacity of purpose and high} introduced the ttrue gentleman |! 
ideals praised. On behalf of the|into Hterature, when he, in anj 
members, Mrs. Norris presented] attempt to laugh knight-errantry || 
to Mrs. Rogers a purse and a/out of Spain, created Don Cui 
cheque as a token of appreciation | ote, Although many people fin | 
for the wonderful work done by}Don Quixote grotesque and po 
the président, The assembly join-| sibly insane, Capt. Robb showed |] 
ed in singing “For She’s A Jolly | how many idealists were declared | | 
Good Fellow.” by the world to be insane — ath 
Mrs. Rogers expressed her] grotesque. Capt. Robb pointed |I 
thanks to the members, In a pre-|out many gentlemen in literature || 
vious short address, Mrs. ogers} including Jean Valjean from Vic-| 
asked that the members carry on|tor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,’ Dr. 
the work at the Children’s Art} McClure, the old Seot country |! 
Centre, which she must leave un- ‘doctor; Peter Quillian, from Hall 


Caine’s ‘The Manserhah” Henry | 
Faversham from A.E.W. Mason's 
“Four Feathers.’” 


At the conclusion of the :ieet- 
ing, tea was served and a Ny I 


hour enjoyed. : 
AMS 
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| She Will be Missed 
| 
. ae ee i | 
| It ig with regret that the many friends | 
of Mrs. GC. M. Rogers, president of the Osh- j 
awa Lyceum Women’s Art Association, 
have learned that she is leaving the city in | 
a few days to make her home in Owen | 
Sound. Circumstances beyond her control 
have made that move necessary, and Osh- 
awa thus loses a valuable citizen, a woman | 
of vision, of undoubted artistic talent and 
| organizing ability. 
During the years she has lived in Osh- | 
awa, Mrs. Rogers has made a great contri- 
bution to its cultural life. She was the ! 
life and soul of the Lyceum Women’s Art~ 
Association, her interest in Home and 
School Club work made her a valued asset 
to that movement, and it was she who in- 
spired and carried through the plans for 
the children’s art centre in Oshawa. For | 
these, and other activities, she deserved the | 
thanks of this community. 
It is indeed unfortunate that, because ety 
~ employment conditions in Oshawa, we have 
to lose so valued a citizen. That loss might 
| have been avoided had conditions been dif- 
ferent. We are genuinely sorry to see Mrs. 
Rogers go, and wish her greater happiness 
and prosperity in her new home in Owen 
Sound. 
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MAKE PRESENTATION; 


’ Mrs. W. G. Corben voiced a vote 
of thanks to the speaker and the 
musicians, The climax of the after- 
noon came, however, when Mrs. 
George Norris made the. presenta- 
tion, in behalf of the club, to Mrs. 
CG. M. Rogers. Mrs. J. C. Young, 
first vice-president, took the chair 
tor the occasion. The address read 
to Mrs. Rogers, in part, read as fol- 
lows: 

“Your tenacity of purpose and 
high ideal, together with your capa- 
bility and friendly co-operation, has 
been an inspiration to us all, and it 
is gratifying to note the benefit and 
opportunities it has given to many 
others. We are sure that the great- 
est compliment we can pay you is 
to carry on the work so near to 
your heart by endeavoring to open 
the highways of beauty to those who 
Jack the opportunity. 

“A favorite sentimnet of yours, 
‘Art, music and poetry are the three 
strings to eternity,’ could well be 
our motto.” 

The address was signed, “In behalf 
of the Oshawa Branch of the Ly- 
ceum Club and Women’s Art As~ 
sociation,” by May Evelyn Norris, 
secretary. 

The letter expressing appreciation 
of the mothers whose children at- 
tend the art centre established here 
recently, read in part as follows 
and was signed by Marjorie J, 
Miller. 

MOTHERS SEND WISHES, 


“In behalf of the mothers whose 
’ children are attending the Art 
Centre Street School, I want to con 
vey to you our thanks. 

We realize it was due largely to 
your initiative and labor that this 
splendid movement was started in 
Oshawa. One cannot forsee just 
how great an influence, such an ens 
terprise, will have on the pictures 
of these children, but it is safe to 
say that many of them, as well ag 
) their parents, will have good rea- 

son to think of you with kindness 

i or. in the years to come.” 
__ Replying to the ‘kin ‘ 
’ | Mrs. Rogers said ae TN othing 
accomplished without 

nd that is why we 
Asn 
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1 something in Oshawa,’ 
rs leaves Oshawa to live 
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begin Lyceum Art Club ~ 
| 


- Pays Honor to Founder 


Mrs. C. M. Rogers, Presi- 
dent and Organizer, 
Moving to Owen Sound 
—Presented Purse 


Special to The Evening Telegram = 
Oshawa, March 29—Members ot 
Oshawa branch of the Womens 
Lyceum Art Associaton gathered 
yesterday in the Genosha Hotel to 
bid farewell to Mrs. C, M. Rogers, 
president and organizer of thé club | 
here, Mrs. Rogers was presented 
with a beautiful purse and an 
illuminated address by Mrs. G. 
Norris, secretary of the club, in bee 
half of the members. ya 
A letter of appreciation from 
mothers of the children attending 
the children’s art centre here, organ- 
ized chiefly by Mrs. Rogers, was 
| | read. Rev. Andrew Robb was the 
| | speaker and presented an interest- 
ing talk on the subject “The Gentlee 
man as I Have Seen Him in Litera~ 
ture.” Mrs. J. P. Mangan, soprano, 
sang two excellent groups of nume- 
bers, while Mrs, R. R. Baker played 
| | a piano solo, F. 
| Literature reveals a procession of 
|x] rogues, scalawags and gentlemen, 
Rev. Andrew Robb said. It was a 
writer by the name of Cervantes, 
who lived in Spain several hundred _ 
years ago, who started the proces« 
sion going for Don Quixote. He wag 
the first gentleman of literature, Mr, 
Robb claimed. a 
IDEALIZED WOMEN, “3 
But Don Quixote idealized wos 
men, he fitted himself up in an old | 
ill-fitting suit of armor and a eard- 
board helmet. and went out to 
battle with windmills. In it all he 
was trying to do something for the 
world. Those were the days of the 
Spanish Armada, the Inquisition and 
knight errantry, Rev. Mr. Robb 
pointed out. 
At is a wise man that will recog« 
| nize when any institution has out 
lived its purpose, and Cervantes 
laughed an old worn-out institution 
|} cut of court with his Don Quixote: 
Ancient Greece had her heroes, 
but Rev. Robb claimed there were 
Julius Caesar was 
but he did not 
iB. ' 
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Dickens saw all his characters; 
Thackeray saw a procession of peo- 
ple, and he painted them with 
words. This man Cervantes gave us 
4 marvelous picture story of Don 
Quixote: it is worth real reading. 
We spend months reading Anthony, 
4dverse, but find much more in Don 
Quixote that will still be read when 
Anthony Adverse is long forgotten. 

Other gentlemen in literature 
mentioned by Rey. Robb included 
Jean Val Jean, Harry Faversham in 
the story, “Four Feathers,” by Mason 
i h Arden. 4 
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Founder of Art Association 
Will Open Local Exhibition’ 


Mrs. Mary E. Dignam, Dis- 
tinguished Artist, to Visit 
Oshawa on Thursday 
Evening 


The Qshawa Branch of the 
Lyceum Womens Art Association 
is looking forward with keen 
anticipation to the coming visit to 
this city of Mrs, Mary E. Dignam, 
of Toronto, founder of the Lyceum 
Art Association movement, who is 
to speak at the opening of the local 
branch art exhibition at the Hotel 
Genosha, on Thursday evening of 
this week, at eight o'clock. Mrs, 
Dignam, wha is herself a painter 
in oil, water color and pastel, has 
had a distinguished career as an 
artist and as one keenly interested 
in the development of art and art 
appreciation in Canada, 

Mrs. Dignam was born in Toron- 
to, and received her early educa- 
tion in art at the Art Students’ 
League, New York. She later 
studied art in Paris, Holland and 
Italy, and her pictures have been 
widely exhibited in New York, 
Paris, Philadelphia, Chicago, Ton- 
don, in the Royal Canadian Aca- 
demy, and in all parts of Canada 
and Great Britain. in Purehasers’ 
collectors and public galleries in 


= $e 


England, Paris, Holland, Canada 
and in the United States. Her 
works have been widely illustrated 
in Canadian, French, English and 
American reviews and in the news- 
papers of these countries, 

Among the principal works of 

Mrs. Dignam are Canadian autumn 
scenes, Interiors and Seascapes in 
Holland, Brittany, Franee, Venice 
and Italy, 
’Mrs. Dignam’s activities in a 
public way have been numerous. 
She has been convener for fine and 
applied art of the International 
Council of Women and conyener 
for arts and letters of the National 
Council of Women of Canada; pre- 
sident and founder of the Lyceum 
Women’s Art Association of Can~- 
ada and head and founder of the 
art department of McMaster Uni- 
versity. She is a member of many 
clubs, including the Lyceum Society 
of Great Britain, the International 
Club of London; the Pen and 
Brush Club, the National Arts So- 
ciety and the Barnard Club of New 
York, the International Society of 
Women Painters and Sculptors and 
the Authors, Playwrights and com- 
posers of London, England. 

Mrs. Dignam, at the opening of — 


the art exhibition in the Hotel Gen- + 


osha on Thursday evening, will be 
introduced by Mrs, R. S. McLaugh- 
lin, wha is to formally open the — 
exhibition. re 
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Mrs. H. Woldenden 


Guest Speaker at 
Lyceum Art Assoc. 


Mrs. H, Wolktenden of Toronto 
Was tha guest speaker at the 
monthly meeting of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Associa- 
tion which was held in the Hotel 
Genosha yesterday afternoon, The 
president, Mrs, J. C. Young, pre- 
sided. 

Mrs. Wolfenden, who spoke on 
“Globe Trotting for Nine Months” 
Save a delightful informal] talk 
on a trip around the world which 
she had taken some years ago. 
The attendance was small, due to 
Many members being out of town, 
and to Other activities in the city, 
and the small attendance, Mrs 
Wolsenden’s charming manner 
and informal address, gave the 
appearance of a friend entertain- 
ing a group of friends with an 
account of a trip. 

The speaker did not attempt to 
point oug the various forms of 
architecture used in the build- 
ings in various ccurtries, nor 
give a detailed account of ihe pee- 
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- FOUNDER OF ART 
-/ ASSN. ADDRESSED 
LOCAL MEETING 


(Continued from page 3) 
hibit of the O.C.V.I., he said it 
was quite significany that another 
generation of artists was to fol- 
low, and he hoped that with the 
‘\Background they had there would 
he developed a better generation 
f artists than the present He 
gid the children were not look- 
iwg at iife from a point of experi- 
Mee, but peing given an oppor- 


that of 
design and purpose, 
_ Interesting Dispiays 
‘ollowing the addresses the 
guests were invited to view the 
exhibits which were hanging 
about the walls of the auditor- 
ium. The pictures were placed in 
groups with the names of the ex- 
| |hibitors attached. Considerable 
interest was taken in the exhibit 
of the Children’s Art Centre 


living 
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which occupied one corner of the 
room where were displayed color- 
ed block work, paper mould 
masks, imitative pottery, wood 
plock carving, relief carving, 
soap modelling, imitative work, 
etc, The exhibit of the Ontario 
Ladies’ College, Whitby, was 
quite attractive, showing Mexican 
mural decoration, model of room 
interior decoration, long needle 
weaving, stained glass designs 
and colored plaque work, Some 
fine examples of work of the art 
class of the O.C.V.I. occupied a 
large section of the wall and in- 
cluded sketches, soap carving, 
art portfolios, scissor cuts, bor- 
der and pattern designs and work 
of the first year general course. 

The photographic section con- 
tained exhibits shown by Robert 
Holden, H. E. Murphy, G. L. Rob- 
erts, R. N. Johns and the Camp- 
dell Studios. 

Beautiful pictures done in oils, 
pastel and watercolors were ex- 
hibited by the 
names as appeared on the exhi- 


bits being given here: Annie 
Rogers. EB. A. Kent, L. M Pirie, 
M. Luke McLaughlin, M. Young, 


A. M. Corah, Jean Garrow, H. 
Henderson, J. R. B. Cowan, F. H. 
McGillivray, A.C.R.A., O.8.A., Iso- 
bel MeLaughlin, Gladys Thomp- 
son, Eric Nasmith, Mrs D. M. 
Rose, B, Davidson, Marion Far- 
mer, J. Purdy, B. Minaker, and 
miniatures on tile by Hisie Ross. 

During the evening musical se- 
lections were presented by mem- 
bers of the 0O.C.V.I. orchestra, 
much to the delight of the audi- 
ence. 


I once spent a holiday away 
from my wife and I must admit it 
was nothing ¢o write home about, 
—tLettier in a Weekly Paper. 
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FOUNDER OF ART 
ASSN, ADDRESSED 
LOCAL MEETING 


i] (Continued aire pare 3) 
hibit of the O.C.V.I., he said it 
Was quite significant that another 
eneration of artists was to fol- 
Ww, and he hoped that with the 


‘|Mackground they had there would 


developed a better generation 
artists than the present He 
stid the children were not look- 
itg at life from a point of exper i- 
ebee, but peing given an oppor- 
on they were expressing their 


own ideas and imaginations and 
Ww huld approach the world with 
another quality, that of living 
wi desizn and purpose. 

\ Interesting Disptays 
Following the addresses the 
guests were invited to view the 
exhibits which were hanging 
about the walls of the auditor- 
ium. The pictures were placed in 
groups with the names of the ex- 
hibitors attached. Considerable 
interest was taken in the exhibit 
of the Children’s Art Centre 


}which ocodpied one corner of the | 
room where were displayed color- | 
ed block work, paper mould {' 
masks, imitative pottery, wood |, 
plock carving, relief carving, || 
soap modelling, imitative work, 
etc. The exhibit of the Ontario 
Ladies’ College, Whitby, was 
quite attractive, showing Mexican 
mural decoration, model of room 
interior decoration, long needle 
weaving, stained glass designs 
and colored plaque work. Some 
fine examples of work of the art 
class of the O.C.V.I. occupied a 
large section of the wall and in- 
cluded sketches, soap carving, || 
art portfolios, scissor cuts, bor- 
der and pattern designs and work 
of the first year general course. 
The photographic section con- 
tained exhibits shown by Robert 
Holden, H. EH. Murphy, G. lL. Rob- |) 
erts, R. N. Johns and the Camp- 
dell Studios, y 
Beautiful pictures done in oils, | 
pastel and watercolors were ex- |, 
hibited by the following, the / 
names as. appeared on the exhi- 
bits being given here: Annie 
Rogers, BH. A. Kent, L. M Pirie, 
M. Luke McLaughlin, M, Young, 
A. M. Corah, Jean Garrow, H. | 
Henderson, J. R. B. Cowan, F. H. 
McGillivray, A.C.R.A., O.8.A., Iso- 
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bel McLaughlin, Gladys Thomp- |) 
son, Eric Nasmith, Mrs D. M. || 


Rose, B, Davidson, Marion Far- 
mer, J. Purdy, B. Minaker, and 
miniatures on tile by Elsie Ross. 

During the evening musical se- 
lections were presented by mem- || 
bers of the 0.C.V.1. orchestra, || 
much to the delight of the audi- |) 
ence. 


I once spent a holiday away'|' 
from my wife and I must admit it | 
was nothing ¢o write home about, 
——Letter in a Weekly Paper. | 
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Tribute Paid to Mrs. Rogers 
and Her Life History 
Given by Mrs. Fowke 


'| FIRST EXHIBIT | 
OF CHILDREN 


Arthur Lismer Visualizes| 
New Generation of Art-, 
ists Commencing With 
Different Background 


The annual art exhibition of 
jthe Oshawa Branch of the Ly- 
ceum Women’s Art Association 


‘\held at the Genosha Hotel last. 


levening was graced with the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Mary I, Dignam, 


|spiration and her wealth of infor-- 
|ination on works of art, ancient 
pand modern, so aptly told, gave 
new color, new life to the ambi- 
tions of those‘who desire to ex- 
press the beautiful with. brush 
Glancing back over 


said she would not give up the ex- 
|perience of beauty unfolded to 
her for the modern trends of the 
present day. 
Mrs. Young Presided 
Mrs. J. C. Young, acting presi- 
dent, in her opening remarks, 
isaid she was most gratified to see 
$c maty present, offered words 
|Of welcome on behalf of the As- 
|sociation, She drew attention to 
the first exhibit of the children’s 
art centre, this activity having 
been started through the efforts 
of the president, Mrs, C. M. Rog 
ers, aNd on her removal, had 
been left under the. capable direc- 
tion of Mrs.* is teLanghiin. 
As a tribu le to the founder of 
the Oshawa. Association, a wr 
life sketch of Mts. Roger 
onted by Mrs. Fowke, 
(_the Pee N 


ravn.shood a Ps pits 
progress in art and the founding 
of the Oshawa Association as well 
ag her activities in Home and 
School Clubs in the city. 

Mrs, Dignam Introdtced 

Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin made 
known the pleasure it gave her to 
introduce so distinguished a laay 
as Mrs. Dignam, whose career im 
art was 80 Widely known ard 
Pithrough whose efforts the I,- 
rFiceum Art Association oe 


was commenced in Ontario. 
many accomplishments wer 
briefly outlined and her work in’ 
National and International Socie- 
r| ties mentioned. She thought that 
jher attendance in Oshawa was a 
|signal honour to the Association 
and would be more thoroughly 
jappreciated by those who under- 
| Stood art, 

Mrs. Digham won the instant 
}acelaim of her audience as she 


lwhose interesting talk was an in- | 


MRS. DIGNAM ATTENDED 
ART EXHIBIT OF OSHAWA 
BRANCH LAST EVENING 


a 


flaws, she advised. 
Art, Music and Drama 

She spoke of the beginnings, of 
the Art Association in Toronto 
;and of the activities in perfecting 
a class room for children in Hu- 
ron Street School according to the 
ideas the Association had and it 


WaS such a success that other 
schools had tahen it up, There 
were three things Home and 
School Clubs were doing these 


days and that was the attentfon 
they were giving to the promo- 
tion of art, Music and the drasaa 
in schools, and of the three it 
|was her opinion that drama was 
jt{he most important as it tended 
to take away that self-conseious- 
ness which effect most children. 
She deplored the little attention 
being given to poetry, as it was 
most expressive and was an out- 
let. for beauty in expression. 

Mrs. Dignam touched on art 
work of pagans, which in the 
earlier days was given entirely to 
depicting deity and later Ghris- 
tians attempted to represent 
‘Christ ands many works may be 
fourd in the catacombs. Three 
hundred such works may be 
found there, the beauty of which 
was largely in the incentive that 
prompted the execution of them 
She thought modern mural were 
|too pagan to be understood as 
practically all they represented 
were strength and power, 

She mentioned the beautiful 
photographic studies and the dis- 
play of the children, the latter of 
which was purely typical of child 
expression and represented free-' 
dom of thought. " 

Mrs. Dignam attacked the ex- 
ploitation of home industries of 
peoples of old races and said it 
Was sO overdone that certain 
works were losing their charm. 
Each nation, fore or less, had ils 
own creative art, but when this 
was turned ovt in mass produc- 
tion for sale in western countries 
it was like trespassing on the- pris 
yacy of the home Lie of a fa 
ily D 


dustr , 
‘bee were also yoyal to old tradi 
tions and arts that belonged t 
their forebears. 


iwere tendered to Mrs. Dignam br 
Mrs. A. D. Robb and Mrs. H. Bas- 
com. 
Another Generation 
Arthur Lismer, Toronto, spoke 
iin glewing terms of Mrs, Rogers 
and her work in Oshawa and of 
Mrs, Young, who has carried on 
so admirably, In mentioning the 
work of the children and the ex- 
Continued on page 8) 
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FOUNDER OF ART 
“ASSN, ADDRESSED 
LOCAL MEETING 


(Continued from page 3) 
hibit of the O.C.V.1., he said it 
was quite significan, that another 
generation of artists was to fol- 
low, ald he hoped that with the 


‘/background they had there would 
‘lbe developed a better generation 


of artists than the present He 
said the children were not look- 
iug at life from a point of experi- 
ence, but neing given an oppor- 
tunity they were expressing their 
own ideas and imaginations and 
would approach the world with 
another quality, that of living 
with design and purpose. 
Interesting Dispiays 
_ Following the addresses the 
guests were invited to view the 
exhibits which were hanging 
about the walls of the auditor- 
ium. The pictures were placed in 
groups with the names of the ex- 
hibitors attached. Considerable 
interest was taken in the exhibit 


of the | Children’s Ar, Centre 


which occupied one cormer of the 
room where were displayed color- 


ed block work, paper mould 
masks, imitative pottery, wood 
plock carving, relief carving. 


soap modelling, imitative work, 
etc. The exhibit of the Ontario 
Ladies’ College, Whitby, was 
quite attractive, showing Mexican 
mural decoration, model of room 
interior decoration, jong needle 
weaving, stained glass designs 
and colored plaque work. Some 
fine examples of work of the art 
class of the O.C.V.I. occupied a 
large section of the wall and in- 
cluded sketches, soap carving, 
art portfolios, scissor cuts, bor- 
der and pattern designs and work 
of the first year general course. 

The photographic section con- 
tained exhibits shown by Robert 
Holden, H. E. Murphy, G. L. Rob- 
erts, R. N. Johns and the Camp- 
dell Studios. 

Beautiful pictures done in oils, 
pastel and watercolors were ex- 
hibited by the 
Names as appeared on the exhi- 
bits being given here: Annie 
Rogers. E. A. Kent, L. M Pirie, 
M. Luke MeLaughlin, M, Young, 
A. M. Corah, Jean Garrow, 4H. 
Henderson, J. R. B. Cowan, F. H. 
McGillivray, A.C.R.A., O.8.A., Iso- 
bel McLaughlin, Gladys Thomp- 
Ison, Eric Nasmith, Mrs D. M. 
Rose, B. Davidson, Marion Far- 
mer, J. Purdy, B. Minaker, and 
miniatures on tile by BElsie Ross. 

During the evening musical se- 
lections were presented by mem- 
bers of the 0O.C.V.I. orchestra, 
much to the delight of the audi- 
ence. 


I once spent a holiday away 
from my wife and I must admit it 
was nothing ~o write home about, 


—Letter in a Weekly Paper. 
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Arthur Lismer Visualizes 
New Generation of Art- 
ists Commencing With 
Different Background 
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7 The annual art exhibition of 
lithe Oshawa Branch of the Ly- 
‘}Jeeum Women’s Art Association 
‘held at the Genosha Hotel last 


enee of Mrs. Mary FE. 
whose interesting talk was an in- 


wnation On works of art, ancient 
rand modern, so aptly told, gave 
new color, new life to the ambi- 
tions of those ’who desire to ex- 
press the beautiful with. brush 
and paints, Glancing back over 
her fifty years of art activity she 
said she would not give up the ex- 
perience of beauty unfolded to 
her for the modern trends of the 
present day. 

i= Mrs. Young Presided 

' Mrs. J. C. Young, acting presi- 
dent, in her opening remarks, 
Jsaid she was most gratified to see 
isc mauy present, offered words 
|of welcome on behalf of the As- 
sociation, She drew attention to 
the first exhibit of the children’s 
‘art centre, this activity having 
been started through the efforts 
of the president, Mrs, C. M. Rog 
lers, and on her removal, had 
peen left under the capable direc- 
tition of Mrs ? McLaughlin, 
founder of 
yn, a written 
‘Rogers was 
ement®. archt 
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progress in art and the founding 
of the Oshawa Association as well 
as her activities in Home and 
School Clubs in the city. 

Mrs. Dignam Introduced 
Mrs. R. S. MeLaughlin made 
|) known the pleasure it gaye her to 
|introduce so distinguished a lady 
Ljas Mrs, Dignam, whose career in 
art was so widely known ard 
through whose efforts the Ly- 
;;ceum Art Association movement 
‘| Was commenced in Ontario. Her 
many accomplishments were 


National and International Socie- 
ties mentioned. She thought that 
her attendance in Oshawa was a 
Signal honour to the Association | 
and would be more thoroughly | 
appreciated by those who under-| 
Stood art, 

Mrs, Digham won the instant 
acclaim Of her audience as she 
arose to speak and was given an, 
attentive hearing as she spoke of' 
her experiences and wove within| 
them much of interest to artists | 
and others. She described the 
Oshawa branch as the youngest 


},;2nd most enthusiastic, and said 


};out flaws 


| 


that the enthusiasm here acied | 
as a Stimulus to the older Associ- 


};ation in Toronto, 


Criticism may have its place, | 
but “understanding” was the bet- 
ter word for all artists. Why pick 

in any work of art? | 
There are none perfect, and they | 
are just like our friends, and all | 
.ave some beautiful characteris- 

‘tics and there is something inter- | 
esting in each, she said, Pick out 

what is good and never ming the | 


evening was graced with the pres- , 
Dignam, 


This _de- |; 


ST EVENING 
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flaws, she advised, 

Art, Music and Drama 

. She spoke of the beginnings of 
ithe Art Association in Toronto 
;and of the activities in perfecting 


ron Street School accordiug to the 
jideas the Association had and it 


was such a success that other. 
schools had tahen it up. There 
(were three ihings Home and 
,Schovol Clubs were doing these 


\days and that was the attention 
;they were giving to the promo- 
‘tion of art, music and the drasaa 
in schools, and of the three it 
was her opinion that drama was 
the most important as it tended 
jto take away that self-conscious- 
ness which effect most children. 
She deplored the little attention 
being given to poetry, as it was 
[most expressive and was an out- 
let- for beauty in expression. 

Mrs. Dignam touched on art 
iwork of pagans, which in the 


spiration and her wealth of infor-‘\ earlier days was given entirely to 


idepicting deity and later Ohris- 
tians attempted to represent 
rChrist ant many works may be 
fourd in the catacombs. Threa 
hundred such works mav be 
found there, ~he beauty of which 
|'was largely in the incentive that 
prompted the execution of them 
She thought modern mural were 
{too pagan to be understood as 
practically all they represented 
were strength and power, 

She mentioned the beautiful 
photographic studies and the dis- 
play of the children, the latter of 
which was purely typical of child 
expression and represented free-' 
dom of thought, ’ 

Mrs. Dignam attacked the ex- 
ploitation of home industries of 
peoples of old races and said it 
Was sO overdone that certain 
works were losing their charm. 
Each nation, fore or Jess, had iis 
own creative art, but when this 
was turned ont in mass produc- 
tion for sale in weste ountries 


bee were also Joy. 
tions and arts that 
their forebears, 
The thanks of the Association: 
‘were tendered to Mrs. Dignam be 


Mrs. A. D. Robb and Mrs. H. Base 
'eom. 


belongeg to 


Another Generation 
i Arthur Lismer, Toronto, spoke 
in glowing terms of Mrs. Rogers 
and her work’ in Oshawa and of 
Mrs, Young, who has carried on 
so admirably, In mentioning the 
work of the children and the ex- 
Continued on page 8) 
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THIS WEEK, Wednesday, January 27, 1971 


Lyceum show opened at gallery 


By Paul Bennett, 
: Director. 

The Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association 
of Oshawa is once again 
sponsoring its Annual Art 
Exhibition for the artists 
of Oshawa and District 
and is being held at the 
Robert McLaughlin Gal- 
lery. The Lyceum Club 
show has been an annual 
event now for many years 
in Oshawa. The Club was 
formed in 1931, 40 years 
ago, and the records show 
that there has been a con- 
tinuous series of annual 
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art exhibitions down 
through those years. 

The artists have been 
asked to submit two 
works not done during 
lessons. All works sub- 
mitted must be original 
and not copies of photo- 
graphs or other paintings, 
and must not have been 
shown previously in 
Oshawa and District. The 
Club is expecting to have 
paintings, sculptures, 
pottery and wall hang- 
ings, all as part of the 
exhibition. 

At the opening the Club 
donated a painting by 


~ sexandra Luke to the 
permanent collectioti of | 


the Gallery. Alexandra 
Luke, a member of Paint- 
ers Eleven, and the wife 
of the conor of the Gal- 
lery, Mr. Ewart Mc- 
Laughlin, was an enthu- 
siastic supporter of the 
Lyceum Club and Wom- 
en’s Art Association for 
many years. 


The very fine waterco- 


lor that the Club and As- 
sociation presented to the 
Gallery represents ana 
honours the very close 


association between 


artists and the Club, an 
the cultural development 
of Oshawa and District. 
Miss G. Jackson, the 
President of the Lyceum 
Club, acted as Chairman 
and introduced Mrs. J.C. 
Dryburgh, the President 
of the Toronto Chapter of 
the Club. 


Paul Bennett ended the 
opening ceremonies by 
giving a critical commen- 
tary on a few pieces of 
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the art exhibited. 

On Friday, January 29, 
at 2 p.m. Mr. Bennett will 
give a general criticism 
of the exhibition and any 
artist wishing to ask 
questions or have his/her 
work analysed in detail, 
is invited to attend at that 
time. 

Monday to Friday, 12-5 
p.m.; Evenings, 7-9 p.m.; 
Saturday, 10-5 p.m.; Sun- 
day, 12-5 p.m. 
Yreccooss<=a2F 


color to the occasion. lane 
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POSTPONED EVENT WAS: 
HELD YESTERDAY WITH 
SPLENDID SUCCESS | 


Ideal Weather Prevailed for! 
Annual Garden Fete at 
Home of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. McLaughlin 


FINE PROGRAM BY 
LOCAL ARTISTS 


Classical and Character 
Dancing, Orchestral and 
Vocal Music, Features of 
the Program 


Postponed from the previous 
day on account of rain, the an- 
nual garden fete of the Oshawa 
Lyseum Women’s Art Association, 
held on Thursday afternoon in the 
beautiful sunken garden or Mr. 
and Mrs. George McLaughlin, was 
@ splendid success. The weather 
conditions were ideal and the 
outdoor setting was perfect for 
such an event. There was a very 
large attendance of members o?. 
the Association and their friends 
and the officers of the organiza- 
tion were delighted with the re- 
sponse to their efforts. 


The major part of the pro- 
Sram consisted of classical and 
character dancing by a large 


Zroup of pupils from Miss Gerald- 
ine Cottrell’s School of Dance 
Arts. With Mrs. Jack Lee at the 
piano, the children, looking very 
lovely in their dainty costumes, 
®ave a splendid program of dane- 
ing, in which was featured the 
beautiful little fantasy, “There 
are Fairies at the Bottom of Our 
Garden.” The garden Setting was 


aba appropriate for this series 3f || 


lances. The other dances which 


followed included Solos, duets 
p dances, all of them 
executed and wey! y./ 


~ aa | 


A number of Miss cou- 
rell’s pupils from Toronto were 
among those taking part in the 
program. Among the children who 
took part in the program of 
dancing were:—— Joan Whattam, 
Sylvia Bell, Ina Lou Hagerman, 
Harla Wilson, Marjery Spencer, 
Jo). Bennett, Natalie Ward, Doris 
Warman, Joan Brown, Betty Pi-! 
atti, Joan Lee, Doreen O’Brien, 
Mary Poulter, Swenyth Garrard, 
Betty Jean Pitt, Margie Jennings, 
Doreen Bray, Shirley Ann Rosar, 
Catherina Palmer, Joan Canning, 
Pauline Buckley, Dorothy Mills, 
Lois Bonnetta, Marian Nichols, 
Joan Houck, June Braund, Dor- 
othy Jackson, Joyce Bell, Phyllis 
Ann Brown, Joan Bowra, Bernice 


Lott, Ursula Morrow, Josephine 
Hefferman, Bernice Langmaid, 
Mildred Habberfield, Nancy Jean 


Alexander, Evelyn Garrard, Dolce 
Bell, Millicent Blackburn, June 
Bellis, Leone White, Patricia Lee, 
Doris Bellis, June Allchin, Dor- 
othy Smith, Laurel Jacobs, Lorna 
Deeley, Mary Beaton and Bernice 
Lott. 

During the tea hour, delightful 
music was played by a quartette 
composed of Edouard Bartlett, 1st 
violin; John Robertson, 2nd vio- 
lin; Henry Richer ’cello and Mrs. 
Bartlett at the piano. This quart- 
ette played a group of beautiful 
selections, and Edouard Bartlett 
contributed the violin solo “Ader- 
ation,” to the program. 

Miss Reynolds sang a lovely 
vocal solo, accompanied by Mrs. 
George Fleming, and Highland 
dancing by little Mary Reid, with 
Mrs. Bowden at the piano, com- 
pleted what was an enjoyable 
and well-presented program, 

The tea-tables were splendidly 
patronized by the large gathering 
of guests. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

dian artist’s pictures, Carved 
panels alfa dishes of wood rested) 
‘amongst the multitude of ob- 
jects. In a corner a flat green 
female figure aped against a’ 
‘column of the same material and | 
pigment bore the signature of. 
the eminent Canadian sculptress, 
| Florence Wylie, All articles on’ 


di the work o Gan -| 
dian artists and handicraftsien. 
-—- Rich in Colourings | 


At the entrance there was a 
covered by a white home-| 
un spread, worked in green) 
rn. On it was a display of hand! 
inted china. Plates, tea sets and | 
, ‘of plain design but rich in 
el] tints lay aside of similar 
les decorated in metallic col- 
Of chief interest were the 
lernistic decorative motifs, 
ers treated in the cubist and 
essionistic manner. This table 
presided Over by the artists 
emselves, Miss H. C. Moore, 
s. Langdon, Mrs. Greer and 
rs, Drury all from the Women’s 
gue of Toronto. 

f of the appreciative 
D. N, Rose moved a 
hanks for his address. 

Meeting Dates Set 

the business meeting, 
fey Which Mrs. J. C. Young pre- 
ded, it was decided to hold the 
|meetings on the second Monday 
}of each month instead of the last 
f ‘Thursday. Miss J. Dillon was 
i pointed delegate to the annual 
| 

{ 


eeting to be held in Toronto 
out the middle of October. 
The annual report of the re- 
rding secretary was given by |. 
s. George B. Norris; of the || 
esponding secretary, by Mrs. || 
‘King; of the treasurer by | 
press 
Robinson; 


s. C. W. Carr; of the 
etary by Mrs, D. 
t 


| f 


(nr 


| bert Henderson; fourth, Mrs. A. 
|-D. Robb, fifth, Mrs. A. E. O’Neill 


‘the afternoon with a piano duet. 
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convener of music, Miss Dillon; 
convener of Art Centre, Mrs. Ew- 
art McLaughlin; of Arts and 
Crafts, Mrs. N. Purdy; of refresh- 
ments, Mrs che | 

Mrs. G. Corben gave the re- 
port of the nominating commit- 
tee, which was unanimously ac- 


cepted. The following executive | 
will assist Miss J. Dillon, the | 
newly-elected president for the 


ensuing year; first vice-president 
Mrs. J. C, Young; second, Mrs. 
R, B. Patterson; third. Mrs. Ro- 


sixth, Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin; 
recording secretary, Mrs. G. Nor- 
ris; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Hal King; treasurer, Mrs, C. W. 
Carr; conveners to be appointed 
by the executive. 

Mrs. F. L. + Fowke — moved .a |: 
vote of thanks to Mrs. J. Cc. 
Young, who assumed the duties 
of president when Mrs. Rogers 
moved from the city. . | 

Mrs. Logan gene Mrs. R. Ba- 
ker contribut o the delight of 
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States Canadian Art and| 
Handicrafts Lacked Back-| 


13 ay 
sh 


’ pooraiive schemes 50. daring as to 
; the inhabitant. The craze 
tique furnishing is out of 


this age. The proper 
tor furnishings of another | 


od was in a museum, where ; 
y might be adtired and stud-_ 
for their historical value, for 
each fashion in furniture epito- 


ELECTED PRESIDENT mized the age in which it was 


created and accepted. Furniture 
more than any other product of 


Excellent Display of Handi-| the arts reflected the spirit, man- 


craft and Hand-Painted 
China Admired at Gen- 


osha Hotel 


Addressing the Women’s 


the as Hotel Monday, 
Ha iO. S.A., 
vi the Toronto Central Tech- 
niewpiehoo stated that Canadian 


ground, and that creative abili- 
the absence of artistic perspective. 
Leaving the broader field of Art 
ne speaker qualified his sweep- 
ing statement by dwelling upon 
the decorative arts, 
the handicrafts, 
Art courses in public schools 
failed to achieve creativeness, in- 
asmuch as they sought only to 
instruct the pupil in arriving at 
accuracy of perception and repre- 
sentation, That art is not con. 
cerned in photographic measures, 
but in individual creativeness is 
3 axiom to be understood before 


in particular 


proaching any other aspects of 


men 'Piay Major Role 
jan) haye played the major 
promoting either the 
lor the stagnation of the 
ye arts, because men have |, 
One to leave questions 
“decorations to the deci- 
executions of women. 
$ artistically acceptable 
would venture no 
ons, Because of the 
Wledge of elementary 
y glaring and dis- 
ines resulted, with a 
incongrous selec- 
2ment of furnish- 


tion and a 
ings. . 

4 Simplicity 
j M mort 


Modern Trend 
Mkistrated bis re- 


line that offen 2 
fing personality 
MG itselt with a de- 


Art 
Lyceum Association of Oshawa at| sive 
‘heir first meeting of the year, in| seemed the keynote | 
Peter | ern home and the 
and art super- 


(Art and handicrafts lacked back-|placing the 


ties of the Dominion suffered by |seeking harmony. 


hers and thoughts of its age. It 
followed that as we dwelt in the 
mechanical age that our decorat- 
ive agencies must mirror this 
trend, evidence was nt ies ts | 
as modernism sought rm in 
planes, angles and geom epat-_ 
terns “quietly lacking i 
ornamentation” 


metals and alloys in 
ary furniture was in k 
Color is Importan 

The speaker was e 
science 
that of other 1 
He felt that 
the study of colour was of more 
value to a child that that of mu- 
Sic. 

Mr, Haworth expressed the 
thought that the time was now 
ripe for Canada to gather in her 
fragmentary handicrafts, synthe- 
tise and proclaim her native 
objet d’art. In all, the crafts- 
man’s design will reveal the spir- 
it of this Dominion, but it was 
not enough that we wished tao 
create, we must set about to’ 
create when we had something tel 
be expressed. 

Mr. Haworth’s informa] ad- 
dress was greatly appreciated by 
the large attendance of club 
members, . 

Exhibition of Handicrafts 

In addition to the splendid 
talk by Peter Haworth their ex- 
hibition of handicrafts and ob- 
je; d’art sponsored by the Wo- 
men’s Art League of Toronto. 
Bowls, pots and ornaments of 
highly glazed pottery in deep 
colours rested upon home spun 
clothes, mats and runners of con- 
trasting hues. The gleam of sil- 
vered pewter mugs and table ar- 
ticles vied with the sober tones 
of copper. A rich patterned ba- 
tik of transparent velvet caught 
the eye as it trailed acrass the 
wall hangings of wool materials, 
quiet in their depiction of Cana- 
(Continued on page 4) 
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‘dress 


_ Members of ie. Lyceum Wo- 
men’s Art Association were given 
a real treat at their meeting in the 
main dining room of Hotel Geno- 
sha, yesterday afternoon, when 
they were brought into intimate 
eontract with the personalities to 
be found in William Shakes- 
‘peare’s plays by Professor G. Wil- 
aon Knight, of Trinity College, 
Toronto, who gave a most com- 
prehensive and interesting” “ad- 
on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Fina! 
Plays.” which was given a most 
attentive hearing by a large gath- 
ering. of ihe ladies. 


During the course of the meet-— 


ing Myjse, May Dillon, who presid- 
ed, gave an interesting account 
ot the deliberations of the annual | 
convention which was held in 
Toronto on October 16. It was) 
uncertain terms when it was an- | 
tion of the financial report of the 


Oshawa Association that there 
was a comfortable balance on: 
hand with which to commetec 


the activities of the season. 
Consideration will be given oy 
the members of the Association in 
the near future to the suggestion 
that the members divide them- 
selves into groups under the var- 
ious conveners for the purpose 


of holding evening study groups. | 


The genuine regrei of the As- 
sociation was expressed in no 
uncertai nterms when it was an- 
nounced that Mrs. Norris, who 
has very capably filled the posi- 
tion of Recording Secretary for 
some time, had tendered her re- 
signation, Appreciation of her un- 
tiring efforts was expressed by 
MegsS Dillon and also by Mrs. 
Young. 

A pleasing interlude in the 
program was provided by two 
pera solos presented by 
faster John Clark, who sang “My 

ask” and “Mighty Like a Rose.” 
; In order that his audience 
might fully appreciate the points 
broughi out in connection with 
the later works of the dramatist, 
ro fessor Knight, who is one of 
tstanding exponents of the 
espearian theatre, related 


‘| of his works would seem to indi- | 


tory of Engla: | 
ese wound were the writings of 


life and death. The second half 


cate that,a great change had come 
over him as this group did not} 
seem to fi, in with the earlier 
works. { 


Referring particularly to ““Ham- 
let,’ Prof. Knight stated that, the 
play was really the working out 
of the problems of life and death 
with the forces of life, and death 
being in conflict throughout the |’ 
play. It was stressed that in 
Shakespeare’s works in this final 
oe ae the poetic drama consisted 

Much more than character 
study, as the plays dealt in per- 
sonalities. 

“Macbeth,” considered Jater by 
Prof. Knight, was stated to be a 
play in which murder played a 
large part; and consisted of a 
study of the forces of death, and 
the conflict beiween life and 
death. There was a rather terri- | 
| fying atmosphere throughout the 
play that weighed down upon the 
characters. ‘‘King Lear’ was a 
play thai was no easy one to un- 
derstand. It was a study of suf- 
fering with a very definite relig- 
ious philosophy. 

Discussing the characteristics | 
of the play ‘“‘Anthony and Cleo- 
patra,” it was staied by the 
speaker that it was rather a happy 
tragedy in that the main char- 
acters were supposed to be united 
in death, The play gave a sense 
of victory within the tragedy. All 


the plays following this drama 
were soaked in religious mysti-) 
cism, it was declared, and de- 


manded more careful reading. | 
Prof. Knight said that in the || 
later plays by Shakespeare the 
plots brought about a loss through | 
apparent death followed later by 
a resurrection. The element of! 
distrust in life was also seen in - 
“Othello.” 
Dealing with some of the our-_ 
standing characteristics of «the, 
plays of the tragedy type, it was 
stated by Prof, Knight that temp- 
ests and music played a consider- bh 
able part in the action of thel, 
dramas. A tempest indicated | 
conflict, while music was — 
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Miss Olive Ziegler, M.A., Spoke at 


Lyceum Women 
+A 


ember of University 
Settlement Band Spoke 
on Social Welfare Work 
Taking as her theme “The New 


Thought in Social Welfare” Miss 
Olive, Ziegler M.A., of the Uni- 


, Oshawa Women’s Art Lyceum 
ut their monthly meeting in the 
fotel Genosha yesterday after- 
oon. Miss Ziegler compared the 
old ideas and methods of social 
aid of the pioneer stage and those 
of today and found that in es- 
sence there was but little differ- 
ence. In application there has 
been a Yradical change. Where- 
as, when one of the community 
encountered diversity the neigh- 
bours took upon themselves to aid 
aud assist the unfortunate party. 
‘Today, owing to the complication 
Jof modern civilization and the 
| growth of urban life the neigh- 
bourly interest has not been for- 
| gotten but has necessitated ihe 
work of the trained and organiz- 
|ed Social Welfare worker. 

The Social Welfare worker ot 
today must give the greater part 
of her thought and energies to 


ality of those partaking of social} 


|and attitudes must be studied so 
}as to enable the Social Welare ; 
worker, in her task, of drawing 
all to a socially desirable condi-| 
tion. Planning is the keynote in 
social welfare work today and in 
planning every energy of civili- 
zation must be taken into account. 
|The housing schemes of the old 
country illustrated an important 
aspect of community planning. 
Playgrounds and_ recreation 
‘centres were regarded by the 
speaker as the best cure for crim- 
ality that a nation could pre- 


tig 


the development of the person- | 


welfare. Talents, characteristics | 


’s Art Association 


* 


scribe. Stating that it cost the 
tax payer $560.00 a year to main- 
tain a prisoner, Miss Ziegler dis- 
played the obvious saving in dol- 
lars and cents that the mainten- 
ance of playgrounds afforded. 
Miss Ziegler declared that the 
Prince of Wales was perhaps one 
of the foremost workers for social 
welfare in the world, and tha: the 
fermation of the National Coun- 
cil of Social Service was his work 
and one to which he devoted a 
great deal of his limited time. 
Miss Ziegler siated that the 


Lieut, Gov. Dr, Bruce has done; 


much to awaken interest in a: 


housing scheme for Toronto and - 


for Canada at large, and thought | 


that his labours would bear fruit. 
Drawing her discourse to 2 


close Miss Ziegler complimented | 
the citizens of Oshawa upon their | 


interest and good work in their 
community services and of those 
supporting the House of Friend- 
ship. That Miss Ziegler’s know]- 
edge and interest in social wel- 
fare work is deep and exiensive 


was very much evidenced in the | 


clear and analytical manner in 
which she dealt with her theme. 

Miss Ziegler in addition to her 
absorbing work in social welfare 
finds time to edit a page of book 
|reviews and is the author of a 
recent published book entitled 
eo S. Woodsworth, Social Pion- 
eer”. 

At the conclusion of her ad- 
dress, a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to Miss Ziegler by the 
members. Mrs. T, K. Creighton 
extended an invitation to all to 
visit the Women’s Welfare Lea- 
gue club rooms in the city and 
witness the remarkable work 
which is being accomplished 
there. Many of the ideas out- 
already hay- 
actual opera- 
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Music and Art in Soviet Russia — fi 


Explained by Mr. Boris Berlin 


~ AE f ye 


Changes in Russian Art and 

- Music Subject of Ad- 
dress at January Meeting 

of Lyceum Club anc 
Women’s Art Associa- | 
tion | 
Boris Berlin, of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, was the guest 
speaker at the January meeting of 
, the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
: Association, which was held yes- 
terday afternoon in the Hotel Gen- 
osha. Mr. Berlin, who was born in| 
i Russia and educated there, spoke on | 
(“Music and Art in Soviet Russia.” | 
| He was accompanied by two of his! 
| pupils, Alfred Johnson, 11-year-old 
pianist and winner of 12 gold 
| medals, and Zelda Sky, senior pupil. 
In showing the changes brought 
about in Russia since the revolution, | 
Mr. Berlin showed slides of the 
typical farm or village homes, agri- 
cultural methods, architecture, sculp- 
ture and Russian scenes before the 
revolution in contrast to the pic- 
' tures of modern Russia. The speak-| 
‘er explained that with the changes 
in scenery and environment, the 
artist and musician changed and as 
a result music and art changed. The! 
Italian, French, English and alll 
great artists’ influence gave way to| 
symbolism, naturalism,. conception- 


} a sonatina by Companeetz and Miss 


result was a failure. From 1918 to! 


1932 few pieces were composed by, 
outstanding artists in abstract 
music. All compositions were operas! 
or songs, with a resultant dearth of 
symphonic music. 

Speakine with first-hand knowl- 
edge, since the speaker had visited 
Russia two years ago, Mr. Berlin 
spoke of the change in art and 
music at the completion of the first 
“five-year pian.” Artists were ac-| 
corded complete liberty, prizes were 
offered for the best symphonic com-| 
positions, beauty in architecture to 
replace the severe simplicity of war 
years was encouraged. Today Rus- 
sian art is again finding a high 
place, although it now encourages 
the photographic type. Mr, Berlin. 
showed slides of modern buildings 
in contrast to the barbaric beaut; 
of the Moscow Cathedral, built dur- 
ing the reign of Ivan the Terrible 
or the austerity of revolution archi- 
técture, : 

Mr. Berlin described the music of} 
‘Russia today as less beautiful than 
the music of ‘f schaikowsky and 
other former Russian composers, 
since it has dispensed with the pos-| 
sible sentimentality and adopted a 
harsher tone and rhythm. This was 
aptly illustrated in the selections 
played by Alfred Johnson . and 
Zelda Sky. The first pianist played 


| 
) 


ism and other “ism” art during the! Sky played a selection by a new 
war. Then with the establishment] Russian composer, Shostakovich, 

of communism and the Soviet Gov-' <A vote of thanks was moved for 
ernment, when only one class was| the excellent and instructive ad- 
recognized in Russia, all work con-| dress enjoyed by the members. Miss} 
centrated on the peasant. There| May Dillon, president, presided for 


was no work created with any social 
meaning outside of the proletariat 
and the artists were ordered to 
draw and paint proletarian pictures 
' and the musicians proletarian music. 
Since, as Mr. Berlin explained, no 


{ 
i 
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artist can create at a@ command, the 
es at ea 


the business meeting. when it was 
announced that Mr. Frederick Phil-| 
lip Grove, author of “A Search for 
America.” and other books, will be 
the speaker at the February meet-| 
ing. The art exhibit of the Lyceum]! 
Club is planned for April. 
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121 Frederick Phillip Grove, 


thor, 


at Lyceum Club and A t Assoc. 
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- Author of “In Search of 
America” and “The Turn 
of the Year” Spoke to 
Large Audience Yester- 
day 


Frederick Phillip Grove, of Sim- 
coe, Ontario, author of “In Search 
| of America’, “The Turn of the 
\Year” and many other novels of 
note, was the speaker at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Associa- 
tion, which was held in Hotel 
|Genosha, yesterday afternoon. 
In a manner which denied all 
thought of egotism or self-praise. 
Mr. Grove spoke of his own life, 
describing it from infancy to the 
jday he realized his life work and 
|sought to attain it. Mr, Grove ex- 
plained to the capacity audience 
present that he might entitle his 
address “‘Some Aspects of the Ca- 
nadian West”, which would dis- 
appoint his listeners since he pro- 
posed speaking about himself. His 
address was actualy on ‘his 
|reason for being”’. 
Arranging his address as a 
book, the author explained that 
it was an inverted fairy tale, since 
the fairy tales always end with 
success, in love or business. Chap- 
ter one of the address described 
the birth of a boy to a Scottish 
mother and a Swedish landowner. 
[Ane boy had been preceded by 
leight sisters and with the arrival 
‘of the son, thinking her duty to- 
ward the propagation of mankind 
was complete, the mother decided 
to travel and took the boy with 
her. A few months in a rented 
house in Boulogne-sur-Mer was 
the first stop, where the child 
was sent to school and was just 
becoming acquainted with his 
playmates and mastering the 
French language instead of the 
English, when the mother became 
bored and moved again. A few 
months’ schooling in Florence. 


| |then St, Petersburg, Copenhagen 


and home again, followed. When 
the mother discovered that the 
‘boy was growing she decided she 
could extend her travels to Afri- 
ca, then France again, Italy—and 
so the lad spent the early days of 


| his life and the first chapter was 
| concluded. 


The second chapter opened 
with the death of the boy’s 


—. 2. *e 


jmother, when he was eighteen 

His father sent him to schoo] in 

Hambourg, Germany, where he 
won a scholarship and decided to | 
study international law in Paris. 

The arrival of an uncle, on his 
way to China, upset that scheme 
and the boy joined the uncle for) 
a trip to China, Japan, Malay Pen- 
insula, Java, India and to Paris. | 
After another trip, the young man | 
decided to settle down to study- 
ing law, and he stayed in Paris 
but not to study, His round of 
|gaieties ang his Bohemian friends 
'provided a different form of edu- 
cation from the original plan. 


The third chapter and the con- 
cluding chapter opened when the 
boy was twenty-one and his 
father had died, which was an | 
earthquake to the family. Freder- | 
ick Phillip Grove was this time 
in the bush country of Manitoba, 
acting as a hired helper to an) 
Irish farmer. The day of the hired 
hand began at five o’clock on a 
cold wintry morning, when he 
arose, placing a few books in his 
pocket, went to clean the horse 
and cow stables. His tired back 
Was often rested while he stood 
and read Plato, Cicero or any 
book he fancied at the moment, 
Following breakfast, the children 
of the neighborhood appeared , 
and Grove taught them. 

During his days with the Irish 
father, Grove decided that he 
must fing his desire and aim in 
life, The collapse of all beautiful 
things with time repelled him and 
finally he decided to express the 
emotional reactions of the nation 
in art, and through art, literature, 
with the hope that he might 
build something that would live. 

Descriing the pioneers of Can- 
ada, Frederick Phillip Grove 
spoke of their dumb, inarticulate 
Striving for evaluation of life in 
eternity and man’s place in na- 
ture, They are concerned with 
right living rather than with ac- 
Quiring wealth. In this setting 
Frederick Phillip Grove found his 
scenes for his books, When he 
later moved to Winnipeg, aban- 
doned his position as farm hand 
and became principal of a school! 
there, he married. The hurried 
, the haste, the de- 
ey, all stifled his 
his life work wag de- 
he time. At his wife’s 
he resigned his posi- 
ncipal and took a teach- 


g , j. ). 


ed by Mrs. y 
Dillon, the president, who presid- 
ed for the business meeting, also 
thanked Mr. Grove, and asked the 
members to al] be present for the 
March meeting when Mrs. Nancy 
|Pyper of Hart House Theatre, 


WHO’S WHO IN ART 
(London, England) 


Series of alphabetically arranged 
biographies of the leading men and 
women in the world of art to-day. 


DIGNAM, (Mrs.) MARY ELLA; 
painter in oil, watercolor and pastel; 
convener for fine and applied art, 
International Council of Women and 
for Arts and Letters, National Coun- 
cil of Women of Canada; president 
and founder of Women’s Art Assoc- 
jiation of Canada; head and founder 
of Art Department of McMaster Uni- 
versity; b Ontario, Canada; d of 
Byron Williams, Lawyer; m late John 
Sifton Dignam, two s, one d. Educ. 
New York, Art Students’ League. 
Studied art Paris, School of Olivier 
M§rcon and Raphael Collin, School 
of Harry Thompson, Holland, Italy. 
Exhb. at New York, Paris, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, London, Royal Cana- 
dian Academy and all parts of Canada 
and Great Britain. Official purchasers, 
private collectors and public galleries 
in England, Paris, Holland, Canada 
and U.S.A. Works illustrated in 
Canadian, French, English and Ameri- 
can press and reviews. Princ. works: 
Autumn in Northern Canada, Inter- 
lors and Seascapes in Holland, Brit- 
tany, France, Venice, Italy. Recrea- 
tions painting out of doors, motoring, 
travelling. Address 252 Poplar Plains 
Rd., Toronto, Canada. Clubs, Lyceum, 
G.B., International, New Soc. in Lon- 
don; Pen and Brush, National Arts 
and Barnard Club, New York, Toronto 
Ladies, International Couneil of Wo- 
men, President, International Society, 

omen Painters and Sculptors. Signs 
work “M. E. Dignam” (square block 


| 
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month i 
sociation. It w: 
the annual garden 


| 


Tre < => 1 
fing position “at a smaller salary | 
among the pioneers. Here hej; 
strove to express the true civiliza- 
tion of a nation through art, and) 
with that Mr. Grove “rested his. 


7 | 
Miss Marjorie Millman express- 
ed the appreciation of the mem- 
bers to the speaker for his out-! 
standing address, an@ moved a 
vote of thanks, which was second- 
ed by Mrs. L, J. Beaton, Miss May 
Dillon, the president, who presid- 
ed for the business meeting, also, 
thanked Mr. Grove, and asked the 
members to all be present for the) 
March meeting when Mrs. Nancy 
Pyper of Hart House Theatre, | 
Toronto, will be the guest speak- | 


er. 
Mr. 
Iwith a 


Don Ewing entertained 
piano sonata by Grieg, 


which was beautifully played and | 
heartily applauded. 


Reviewing the history of the 
Women’s Art Association at the Ju- 
bilee Year Members’ Annual Lamnch- 
eon, held at the association headquar- 
ters, 23 Prince Arthur Avenue, Mrs. 
J. S. Dignam, founder and President 
of the association, told of the 
progress of craftwork and the develop- 
ment of, the musical and art groups 
suring the fifty years of its estab- 
Mshment. 

In her address Mrs. Dignam 
Paid tribute to the guests of the 
occasion, all of whom had co-operated 
and helped to advance art education, 
and to provide Canadians with the 
means of aesthetic enjoyment, Repre- 
sentatives of all arts met around the 
guest table, and each in turn was 
named and the work of each fitly 
eulogized. 

Prof. Pelham Edgar, the guest 
Speaker, before beginning his address, 
declared Mrs. Dignam to be “one of 
the outstanding women of Canada.” 
He referred to her “undiminished ef- 


fort and unfailing interest in the de- / 


velopment and the founding of one of 
the senior women’s organizations of 
the country,” 

“Tt is unique and important to note,” 


sali Professor Edgar, “that you have 
* with you today the founder of an. or- 
pamization fifty years old. No other 
association, I believe, has such a 
record.” i 
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congratulated on teoviving the Kin 
Jubilee silver Medal at the semii- 
nual meeting held yesterday, wi 
Mrs. C. B. Nasmith “renal oe ‘es 
sume of the work during the Winter 
was given by the president and an| 
announcement was made of the Can- 
adian premiere of “Rigoletto” by the 
Canadian Grand Opera Company at 
the Eaton Auditorium — later this 
month under the auspices of the as. 
sociation. It was also announced that 
the annual garden party would at 
held in the garden and later in the 
month, two nights of drama in the 
8arden. A reception was held later in 
the afternoon for the new members 


Lyceum Club Congratulates 


Founder on Jubilee Medal 
* 


in the programs during the year, 


Mrs. Nasmith and t oats 
ceive he a art” bs 
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Director of Hart House Theatre — : 
Spoke t to Lyceum Club Yesterday | 


Mrs. Nancy Pypher Enter-| 
tained Large Audience 
With Amusing and Edu- 
cative Address — Heart- 
ily Thanked 


Her charming manner and keen 
Irish wit made Mrs. Nancy Pypher, 
| director of Hart House Theatre, 
Toronto, and guest speaker at the 
March meeting of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Ari Associa- 
tion in the Hotel Genosha yester- 
day afternoon, the most interesi- 
ing speaker brought to the city 
this season by the Lyceum Club. 


| Mrs. Pypher’s whole-hearted andj; 


unaffected love and enthusiasm 
for the legitimate siage, her des- 
cription of the entertainment and 
education one receives from con- 
tact with the theatre, caused gen- 
eral regret among the large num- 
ber of members and guests at the 
meeting that through lack of in-| 
terest or financial backing it was 
found necessary to abandon the: 
local Little Theatre. The enthu- | 
siasm for a local dramatic organ- | 
ization in the city, which was_ 
aroused by Mrs. Pypher, if follow- 
ed immediately by action, will in- 
dubitably be the cause for the re- 
organization of the local Little: 
Theaire, for which Mrs. Pypher 
has offered her assistance. 

In introducing Mrs, Pypher, Mrs. 
R, S. McLaughlin spoke of her as 
the exponent of the highest and 
best in dramatic art and comment- 
ed on the commendable manner in 
which Mrs, Pypher is elevating 
the theatre 1o its original purpose: 


| spoke of the necessity of an actor 


to raise mankind from thoughts. 


of the sordid and unhappy, to en- 
able him to create a vision of 
thought that lifts all from present 
surroundings. 

Mrs. Pypher’s manner was a 
happy release from the usual stilt- 
ed manner of the public speaker, 
which was probably explained by 
her own remarks when she ex- 
ressed her sympathy for her au- 
dience and stated that she is “a 
hopeless speaker.’ The sincere 
d loud applause which was ac- 

ded Mrs. Pypher, disproved any | 
idea on her part that she was not 
nteresting speaker. ub 


| @ wilting look, in fact change her 


Speaking of associations in’ 
| theatrical work, the speaker spoke 
of the educative value of the legi- | 
timate stage in that it teaches one | 
humility, and allows one to learn 
men and women not from the ex- 
terior they present, but their 
minds, bodies and even souls, She 


placing himself in a corner figura- 
tively speaking, when acting in 
plays written by contemporary 
geniuses of the world, and becom- | 
ing someone else, using someone 
else’s words so that in time he un- 
derstands the different people and 
sees his friends without their 
mask but with different thoughts 
and feeling. In that way, the 


theatre permits a surcease from all 
ordinary cares and thoughts since 
a true actor lives the part which 
he is portraying at the! time. As 
an illustration, Mrs. Pypher told 
of a conversation she had with 
Nan Sutherland, wife of the cele- 
brated Walter Houston. When 
Miss Sutherland’s mother first met 
Mr. Houston he was playing a gay, 
debonair role and the mother 
commented on his vivacity and 
charming, gay manner. When she 
met him later, he looked haggard, 
lined and tired, and her mother 
brought it to Miss Sutherland’s at- 
tention. Miss Sutherland discov- 
ered that Mr. Houston was then 
playing the part of Abraham Lin- 
coln and was living his lite. In 
this manner, Miss Sutherland said 
that she has lived with different 
husbands all her life ... Mr. 
Houston a great actor, assumed 
the demeanor of each character 
he was to portray. 


Pointing out important details 
in amateurs presenting plays, Mrs. 
Pypher said that whe foremost 
thing is to do good plays, never 
a cheap play, 

While the first need of an actor 
is the impulse to express and the 
willingness to break down one’s 
personality and accept another 
personality. Mrs. Pypher cited 
many examples of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of such a feat, where one 
girl is to portray a haughty 
Shavian character, and who was|| 
not trained in normal life for such 
a part, had to study balance, poise, 


whole personality to become the 


char actomigeBertraved by Shaw: | 
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the ‘acto S 50 é 
t | wil “* 


o her cast, in which the rules 
d Ais Notions necessary to pro-| 
e the best results were revers- 
ed and the players encouraged to 
‘come late, not know their ‘lines, 
lways try to stand in front of 
her players and many other 
ughter-provoking hints, which 
obably attained better | resulis 
than a sincere scolding. 
4 The director of Hart House 
|Theatre enumerated her three 
; for that theatre this year: 
Presentat ion of plays of quality; | 
create weniing, eee most 
ucive ade loping talent and 
eople of talent. 


anks of the audience in a most 
ére manner, and hoped that a 
matic club would soon be start 
in the city, Mrs. A. E. O'Neill 
nded the motion, 5 
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YOUNG OSHAWA ARTISTS 
PRESENT A FINE DISPLAY 


7 


re Club of O.C.V.I. 

Display Masks of Gar- | 

goyle Construction and | 
)ther Handcraft Art 


D PLAYS Of OF * PHOTOS | 
ATTRACT ATTENTION 


Number of Paintings Bai) 
ributed by Artists From. 
Ontario Ladies’ College 
—Moderne Work Effec- 


tive 


Oils, water colors, pen and ink 
sketches, china painting, handicraft 
mask making and photography 
were all shown at the annual art 
exhibition and sale of the Oshawa 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art As- 
sociation, which was held in the 
Genosha Hotel last evening. Soft 
pastels in water colors contrasted 
with the bright and clear colors of 
the oils as they were arranged on 
the walls of the main dining room| 
of the hotel. 

The most effective contrasting ar- 
tangement was one wall on which 
were arranged the exhibits of Mal- 
colm Young, Mrs. Ewart McLaugh-; 
lin and Miss Isabel McLaughlin.| 
All were oils and yet subtly differ-_ 
ent in construction and design. Mr.| 
Young’s display, which included | 


six “Sketches Around Oshawa,” are: 


ae in the clear tones of white, 
» yellows and reds. Arrang- 
side the two paintings, 


and “Spanisli“Rtck, Ber-! 
> by Mrs. McLaughlin, gave 
even more modern appear- 
ts. McLaughlin paints in, 
te shades of blues, pinks 
browns. Miss McLaugh- | 


T LYCEUM EXHIBITION 


‘lin’s moderne work is done in the 
clear outlines and colors which 
were particularly effective in al 
downtown scene in Montreal. 
“North Winds”, by Mrs. J. R. 


) Cowan was greatly admired and 


highly commended as were the wa- 
ter color paintings of Mrs. 7) 
Henderson, Miss Maud Squires anc | 
Miss Jean Garrow. 
Sketching Club Exhibit 

Displaying less finesse than the 
more established artists but show- 
ing promising talent and a keen 
love of art was the exhibit by the; 
Sketching Club of the Oshawa Col-| 
legiate and Vocational Institute. 
The members of this club are stu-| 
dents who have received the year’s’ 
instruction by Miss D. Van Luven,| 
which is included in the curriculum, 
and loved the work to the extent 
of carrying on instructions after 
school hours. 


In the 0.C.V.J. display were || 
shown masks of gargoyle con- 
struction and vivid coloring, 


weaving, raffia bags, linO-cut de- 
signs for fabrics and other forms 
of handicraft art. 

The photograpby section of the } 
exhibition received high praise | 
and showed various forms of nat- | 
ural beauty caught by the pho- { 
tographer, Two scenes, “Ice For- 
mation” by J. Cottingham and 
“Vespertime” by John M. Smith, 
were chosen as the best shown in 
3 recent contest among the stu- 


dents of the Collegiate and Voca- 
tional Institute. 
O.L.C. Exhibit 

Miss E. McNaught, art teacher 
at the Ontario Ladies’ College, 
and several of her pupils had con. 
tributed a number of paintings. 
Miss McNaught has a technique) 
which differed from any other ar-/ 
tist contributing to the exhibit. | 
Her photographie effect with oils, 
as portrayed in “Grande Prairie 
Settlers” produced a most realis- 
tic scene of settlers, the horses| 


Ee 


5! 


and the covered wagon, 


“Who 
Goes There ”, inquisitive tur- 
keys craning their ugly necks and, 
heads to see what is going on be- 
low a bare tree in which they sit. 
differed entirely from other 
sketches by Miss McNaught. 

Miss A. Kent of Port Perry had 
five paintings on display and re- 
ceived much praise for her work. 
Miss Kent works in oils and con- 
cerns herself with natura] scenes, 
such as ‘‘The Cornfield, Lake Scu- 
gog”’, “Early Autumn’, and pro- 
duces fine effects. 

List of Exhibitors 

The artists exhibiting at last 
night’s exhibition were: Malcolm: 
Young, Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, 
Miss Isabel McLaughlin: vetite 
Riviere au Renaud Quebec, Little 
House, Perce, Downtown Mont- 
real, A Street in Bancroft at 
Night; H. Leigh-Mallory, Scene 
Near Bowmanville, Sketch; Mr. 
Walmsley, oils, Two Winter 
Scenes; W. Culling, oils, Sand 
Ranks at Tyrone; still life, Beath 
Farm, Harmony; Miss Lilian Pir- 
je, both water colors and oils, 
Rural Scene North Oshawa, Zin- | 
nias, Tulips, Still Life, The Pines, 
Winter Scene, Oshawa Creek; 
Mrs. N. W, Purdy, in oils and wa- 
ter colors, East Branch Severn 
River, Sebright, William Alehin’s 
Garden, Oshawa, Oshawa Creek, 
Kasha, Lake Muskoka; Mrs, Fred 
Davidson, in oils, At Redwood and 
three sketches, At Foot’s Bay, 
Muskoka; Miss Jean Garrow, in 
water colors, Muskoka, Autumn 
Woods; Miss A. M. Corah, in wa- 
ter colors, Moonlight on Lake 
Simcoe; Mrs, Rovert Henderson, 
in water colors, Rare Dahlias, 
Autumn Glories, Sail Boats fron 
the Oshawa Yacht Club and 
Peonies; Mrs. J. R. B. Cowan, oil 


and water colors, North Wind ! 
and Autumn Morning; Miss A. 
Kent, Port Perry, oils, Round 
Lake, Miner’s Bay, The Cornfield, 
Lake Scugog, Early Autumn, Aut. 
umn, Lake Scugog; Miss Squires, 


water colors, Birch Tree, Indian 
River, Port Carling; Miss E. Mc- 
Naught, Whitby, oils, Anglican | 
Church, Peace River, Grande 
Prairie Settlers, “Who Goes 
There’; Ontario Ladies’ College, |! 
first-year students, Pauline Dan- 
by, Ruby Stirling, Valdee Bell; 
night student, Hazel Warfolk; 
Mr. Maat, three scenes in oil; D. 
A. Cowan, Pen and Ink Sketch, 


nh photographic Displays 

The photography on display in- 
eluded: The Gardens, Bourne- 
mouth, England (tinted), Lake 
Scugog, Thatched Cottage, Lynd- 
hurst, England (tinted), Lake 
Scugog, Pink Flamingos, London ! 
Zoo, England, The Rocks, Honey 
Harbor, ail by W. V, Ward; Win- 
ter Covering, Winter Shadows, 
Gallic (a beautiful pose of an 
Aberdeen terrier), Snow and Ice, 
by Duncan Campbell; Spillway, 
Design in Shadow, Summer Ebb, 
Old Faithful, Term Exam, Alert. 
“When a Feller Needs a friend” 
by H, E. Murphy; Winter’s Man- 
tle, Trafalgar Castle, Veteran of 
Woods and Stream, Law and Or- 
der, “Dorothy May”, Play Ball, 
The Nest, by Robert Holden, Jr.; 
Sand Diggers — Low Tide, Drying 
Sails, Harbor Sunset, by G. L. 
Roberts; Peaceful Cove Baie de 
Chaleurs, Coal Miners, Inverness, 
'Mirdmichi Bay, Trees, Morning 
Mist, Cap Gros Morne, by D. Me. | 
Kay. 

An entirely different form of | 
art was shown by D. A. Cowan in 
his amusing cartoons, Mr. Cow- H| 
an’s colored cartoons were origin- | 


ed great talent. 
0.0.V.1. Mask Display 
The mask display from 0.C.V.E. 
students was arranged to include 


al in design and mirth and shoy- ||. 


the work of Helen Cordick, Doro- | 
thy Gibbs, Florine Sheridan, Bet- 

ty Jarrell, Doris McBrien, Jill, 
Morrow, Irene Corben, V. Kirk- 
patrick and M. Habberfield, Sculp- 
ture of heads, busts and other | 


models was done by Miriam 
Squires, Wlizabeth Hood, Harriet 
Leigh-Mallory, Myron Fetchison, 
Hileen Orr, Anne Cordick, Anne 
Gurnicki, Kathleen Nash and Dor- | 
is McBrien. The hooked rug of 
modern design was hooked by 
iIrene Corben and M. Habberfield 
‘and designed by E. Hood, while 


' the Blue’ Gull rug was done by 
Gwen Bray. 


| A display of china painting ar- 


‘‘anged on and in a china cabinet 
included the work of Mrs. R. W. 
McLaren, Mrs, R. B. Patterson, 
Mrs. C. 0, Mallinson, Mrs. J, S8. 
I. Wilson and Mrs, Leigh-Mallory. 
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| Defends Modern Art| “°° \ox. © 


9 || : £ 
Editor, Oshawa Daily Times, | Mug >o 


Dear Sir: 
As an exponent of Modern ! 
Art I should like to refute the 
| stand taken by Sir Wyly Grier in | 
| regard to that subject during 
| his address at the Lyceum Art|) 
| Association meeting last Thurs- |, 
| day evening, — | 

Sir Wyly belongs to that group }' 
of academicians who can see no}! 
| good in new or different meth-|) 

ods of approach and technique || 
in Art and who cannot tolerate 

the change from old to new, 
from static to dynamic. 
His unjust criticism of Modern 
‘| Art provoked many of his audi- 
4 ence who have studied the mod- 
ern school and who appreciate 
the fact that the modern move- 
‘ment which wag started during 
the last century by Turner, 
|| Delacroix, Courbet and Daumier, 
il accomplished the greatest and 
most significant metamorphosis 
; in the history of painting. 
Modern Art tends toward the 
Ir elimination of photographic real- 
ism and should be as pure an art 
| as music, the struggles of al} 
great painters have been toward 
that goal. It’s medium, colour, is 
as elemental as sound and when 
properly presented is as capable 
of engendering aesthetic emotion 
as is music. 

Although it is still too early || 
|to forecast with certainty the 
\ultimate significance of its de- 
velopment during the past thirty 
years, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the essential 
qualities that are increasingly 
apparent in the best of present 
day art are too much a part of 
the vital tendencies of modern 
times to be short lived. 

I sincerely hope that those 
who heard Sir Wyly Grier Thurs- 
day night will not be prejudiced 
by his condemnation, but will 
realize that modern art hag a 
{_|very definite aim, it is a sincere | 
t reaching forth of the creative 
tf will to find a medium in which 
‘ 5 express most perfectly the in- 


»|trinsie beauty of form and 
‘rhythm. 


| al Yours truly, } me! | 
ay. Margaret A. McLaughlin. 
urns — aS 
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|Fashion Parade at Oshawa — 
Like a Page From the Past | 
70-Year-Old Gowns Shown 


eee 


Special to The Evening Telegram 

Oshawa, June 16—Old-fashioned 
gowns dating back nearly to the 18th 
Century caused delighted comment 
on every hand when they were worn 
by members of Oshawa branch of 
the Women’s Lyceum Art Associa- 
tion at the annual garden party of 


the association, held on the grounds 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. McLaughlin’s 
beautiful home yesterday. Assisted 
by members of the Toronto Associa- 
tion, the women staged a fashion 
parade that will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

The setting for the whole affair 
was decidedly picturesque in the 
sunken gardens. Mrs. Halle Miller, 
of Toronto. an authority on -styles, 
described the various gowns in de- 
tail, as one by one the ladies strolled 
by, giving an impression of a fashion- 
able affair of the gay nineties or 
earlier, 

Miss May Dillon, president of the 
Oshawa branch, introduced the 
guests from the Women’s Lyceum 
Art Association of Toronto, includ- 
ing Mrs. Dignam, president for many 
years: Mrs, Jane Bertram, secretary; 
Mrs. Hamilton B, Wills, Mrs. Bryan 


Pierce, Mrs. Lawrence Jungin aud 


others. 

Perhaps the most interesting gown 
to many in attendance was an even= 
ing gown worn by Mrs. R. S. Mce 
Laughlin 34 years ago at the Wil- 
liams ball, an annual affair here at 
one time. This gown was worn by 
Mrs. Robert Henderson. 


FIFTY YEARS OLD 


Appearing almost like a modern 
Paris creation was a beautiful red 
gown of fifty years ago, worn in the 
fashion parade by Mrs. Dean Wills, 
of Toronto. This gown was worn by 
her aunt, Mrs. Frank Sessions, of 
Toronto, when she danced with the 
Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.) 
when on a visit to Canada, 

Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin presented 
a charming appearance dressed in a 
black velvet striped dress of fifty 


years ago. If was finished with a | 
black velvet Brocade dolman, with 
bonnet and parasol to match. S, | 


| A.W. Harding was 


é ago, worn by Mrs. A. W. Hard- 


very striking 
in an early style gown, while Mrs. 
H. H. Kerr wore a _ delightful 
black net and sequin evening gown 
and carried a fan, both thirty years 
old. Mrs. J. C. Ward modelled a bro- 
caded evening dress of the same 


period. | 
Mce 


In the first group Mrs. A. BE, Mc 
Kibbin wore a real old-fashioned 


gown, while Mrs. H. King ap- 
peared in a blue silk outfit pure 
chased in Paris: forty years ago. 


Mrs. R. Henderson, wearing a black 
cashmere dress with bonnet of sixty 
years ago, and Mrs. W. G. Corben, 
wearing a white satin gown of 34 
years ago, looked as if they had 
stepped out of an old family album, 


SINGERS PLEASE 


| Between the groups. Mrs. A. 
| Crowle and Mrs. C. M. Mundy, ac- 
companied by Mrs, G. Fleming, sang 
duets. The trio were dressed in old- 
fashioned costumes. Mrs. Crowle 
wore a rose satin costume, Mrs, 
Mundy a quaint costume of blue 
voile and Mrs. Fleming a yellow 
skirt with dolman. ee | 

For the third group, Mrs. R. B. 
Patterson appeared in a plum silk 
suit trimmed with velvet and a bon- 
net of three score years ago. Miss J. 
Dillon wore a quaint old-fashioned 
satin and lace dress, while Mrs. A, 
_E. McKibbon wore an outfit of fig- 
| ured lustre ice wool with shoulder 
shawl of half a century ago. 

A crimson plush tea gown of 70 


ing, in the fourth group, created 
quite a sensation. In contrast was a 
schoolgirl’s dress of 35 years ago, 
worn by Mrs. A, E. O'Neill. Mrs. H. 
King modelled a flowered voile 
with leg o’ mutton sleeves and bon- 
net of 40 years ago, while Mrs, W, 
|G, Corben wore a stylish plum tafe 
feta afternoon gown of 56 years ago, 
Mrs. R. Henderson presented a beau | 
tiful blue evening gown, trimmed — 
25 years ago. ‘ 


Vocal duets sung by Ward Irwin — 
and his si Miss Irwin. of Whitby, — 
‘founded musical program. Sa 
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OSHAWA 


Fashions of the zay nineties, the 
mid-Victorian era, and even earlier, 
worn. by members of Oshawa 
branch of the Wemen’s Lyceum Art 
Association | in the old-fashioned 
parade during their annual garden 
party at Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Me- 
Laughlin’s home. delighted many 
guests. Some of the mast interest- 
ing costumes are worn by members 


DMEN RECALL THE ( 


—(Covvright, 1936. T 
pictured here. 
Ewart MeLaughli 
costume of fifty 
centre, in striki 
these outfits; Mrs) 
left, is wearing a 
years ago, and M 
appears as the shy 
years age: upper 1 


he Evening Telesram) 
Upper left. Mrs. 
. in a charming 
meears ago; upper 
ng contrast are 
A. W. Harding, 
fea gown of 60 
rs. A. E. O'Neill 
school girl of 40 
ft, all dressed up 
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for a chic affair of the gay nine- 
ties are Mrs. R. Henderson, Mrs. H. 
King and Mrs. W. G. Corben. It 
teok half a day to get into one of 
these outfits. These gowns of six 
decades ago are worn by Mrs. A. E. 
McKibbon, Miss J. Dilion, Mrs. R. 
Henderson and Mrs. R. B. Patter- 
son in the lower picture.—(Photos 
by Robert Holden, Jr.. Oshawa.) 


Distingulphed Speaker | 
Guest's fase dy Club | 


| 
Peeeuser's 
howed a very 
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hen introduc- 
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alter Scott So- 


Rid which 
ry exis- 
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i seit and edu- 
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> to read. They, 

O hear ul 1ese stor- 
strel 1 was welcomed 
tory and read- 


t part. Even 
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: reading, sa gate 
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were Ping ‘Yead | 


bed at i its peak, 
al musements, it | 


| 


"loved! 
d dishonest, 


ose of the Greeks, and read- 
ical Cn at banquets was one of 
“its. standard amusements. 
“In present times, the increased 
number of good books made avail- 
able by the printing methods, the 
radio bringing od ‘music and 
stories and reat es to the people 
of the world, all are examples of 
reading aloud. The point of the 
groups of People enjoying these 
things together also was expressed, 
and its advantages discussed. 
Mr, Dale, during his lecture, read 
the poem, “The Winged Victory,” 
by Bliss Carmen, and concluded his 


“Will Shakespeare, an Invention 
in Four Acts. . 
by 


piano solo, “Rhapsody,” 


| Dohnany, played by Miss Margaret 


James, concluded the program, and 
tea was served. 


‘| talk with a ‘portion of the play, | 


| 


Struggle in Spain ‘Outlined 
To Women’s Lyceum Club 


The Lyceum Club had as its 
guest speaker at its November meet- 
‘ing, Miss Doris Dandeneau, M, A. 
Miss Dandeneau is a graduate of 
the University of Toronto, and has 
| travelled widely. Her subject, 
|“Spain; the Battleground of Ideas,” 
idealt with the struggle in Spain at 
the present time, and due to her 
personal knowledge of the country, 
derived from visits tu it, the whole 
Civil War was explained in a simple 
and understandable way. 


| like their Latin cousins, in tempera-~ 
ment and habits. They are hospi- 
table and friendly to visitors, and 
the common people are simple in 
their tastes. Spain is geographically 
isolated from the rest of Europe. 
Her interior is marked with high 
rocky mountains which divide the 
country into sections, and the 
people in these divisions until re- 
cently have had little inter-com- 
‘munication, For this reason she is 
‘backward, and primitive in compari- 
‘son to countries where the tele- 
‘phone, telegraph, travel by trains 
and auto are cheap, and in com- 
mon use, declared Miss Dandeneau. 

When the people of Spain realized 
that they were far behind their 
neighbours in development, they 
traced the cause to the Monarchy, 


| “The Spaniards are very much] 


and five years ago asked the ruler 
to leave the country. They set up 
a Democratic form of government, 
and started using the ballot. But 
the ballot was new to them, and 
they had few men trained to hold 
government positions. It was only 
natural that a period of adjustment 
| should take place, and in the fol- 
nee years several changes eal 


low, JOM SE 


take place. This is witnessed in 
the numbers of governments which 
have held power in Spain since the 
Democracy was set up, 

The horrible Civil War now wag- 
ing in Spain is essentially a class 
struggle, stressed the speaker. As is 
the case in every Civil War, ordinary 
people wish to live normal simple 
lives, unburdened with excess taxes, 
and free to develop along natural) 
lines, They have banded together 
and called themselves the People. 
They are fighting the upper classes, 
called the Rebels, Insurgents, Fas- 
cists, and Nationalists in this war. 
This class has hindered development 
in Spain. Large landowners either 
left fertile land idle because they 
did not need the revenue, or let it 
out to the peasants at exhorbitant 
rents. The church in Spain was 
closely allied with the state, owned 
large tracts of land which went tax- 
free, and endeavoured to keep new 
ideas away from the common 
people. Finally the army ea 
ated the revolt. 

Although the People are not win- 
ning the war in the true sense, they 
feel that they have accomplished 
something by revolt. The eyes of 
the world are focused on their 
plight, and the Loyalists, or People, 
ar> sure that when the war is over, 
their lot will be made better. 

In conclusion Miss Dandeneau 
stated: “It is a struggle of the Old 
against the New, Fascism and Dicta- 
torship cannot be associated with 
the word Democracy.” 


Oc nce 1 


Dressed in the traditional 
tume of the Indian, Miss Bernice 
Minton Loft, of the Mohawk tribe, 
and daughter of an Iroquois Chief, 
addressed the ladies of the Lyceum 
Club yesterday at the Genosha Ho- 
tel. Dawendine, which is her Indian 
name, and translated, means Dawn, 
although possessing all the charac- 
teristics of her native race, is also 
beautiful in our own way. Perhaps, 
by repeating what Mrs. R. 8. Mc- 
Laughlin said, when thanking Miss 
Loft for addressing the Lyceum 
Club, expresses the delight of the 
audience with her very enjoyable 
lecture. 

“One would need the vocabulary 
of a poet, and the ability of a musi- 
cian to voice the sentiments of 
gratitude we have enjoyed in hear- 
ing of the music of the Indian lore, 


‘and the music of the voice of Miss 


Loft. The pathos of the struggle 
for equality of the Indian with the 
white man, and perhaps the failure 
of our race to do full justice to the 
Indian races gives one a hesitancy 
in expressing any pride in our ach- 
ievements, Let us try to oypony true 
Indian law, of giving a sharing 
and loving. Let us not be as one of 
our race, who trained and educated 
for his position, failed in the race 
quality of “giving” because it was 
too difficult for him.” 

Miss Loft spoke on the Indians 
from an Indian’s point of view. She 


told how they have been mistrusted, 


how their well-educated and well- 
trained people have been refused 
jobs, snubbed, slighted, because 
they were Indians. We think of 
them as blood-thirsty people, with 
tomahawks, or elsc as dirty people 
which they are not. If their clothes 
are ragged, it is because we white 
people have not allowed them to 
follow successful businesses, have 
forced them to remain on ‘their re- 
serves, instead of encouraging them 
to go out among us. 

We have tried for four centuries 
to de-Indianize them, but they still 
cling to their rituals and legends, 
and we have failed. Really they 
are a wonderful race. If it had not 
been for them, our Pilgrim fathers 
would have starved to death, for 
they fed them through the first 
hard winter. Their one outstand- 
ing characteristic is generousity. 
In fa do not hoard their belongings. 
act they will work all year on 
They produce enough 
eir own use, and give the rest 


er of their inborn qualities, 
ley stick to it, and they do 


cos- fis their ability to do their own job 


| 


in the world the very best they can. 
If they are trained for a certain 


Miss Bernice Minton Loft 


not give up. 

Miss Loft wished to clear up that 
old impression that the squaw was 
abused, did all the hard work, and 
received no attention from her hus- 
band. This is not true. The Indian 
squaw has one of the happiest lives 
in the world. She travels all‘ over 
with her husband, camping with 
him in all the most beautiful places 
they touch on their way. She sees 
beautiful scenery, hears the won- 
derful sounds of nature, and is pro- 
tected by her lord and master. It 
is no wonder that she walks with 
such a graceful step, and talks with 
such a beautiful musical voice. 

This lovely voice was one of Miss 
Loft’s most appealing character- 
istics. She recited three of Pauline 


Johnston’s poems, “Cornhuskers,” 
“Lullaby of the TIroquis,” and 
“Ojistu.. She also sang Indian 
ceremonial songs, accompanying 


herself on the water drum, and dis- 
played her own personal collection 
of priceless Indian rejects. Her 
visit to Oshawa will long be remem- 
bered by those who have been 
privileged to hear her speak, and it 
is only regrettable that more were 
unable to do. Miss Maxwell, of 


|O.L.C., Whitby, also displayed spies 


Indian handicraft, -. 
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‘Develop Natural Artistic Traits”’ 


Advises Miss Jacobine Jones | 


“True art is the natural love of 
the beautiful” were the opening 
words of Miss Jacobine Jones in 
speaking to the ladies of the Wo- 
men’s Lyceum Club yesterday after- 
noon. “One must develop this artis- 
tic sense,” she continued, “and not 
be afraid to express our love of 
art.” She went on to explain the 
fundamental qualities of sculpture, 
of which she is an excellent judge, 
being a sculptor of note. She is 
English, and speaks with a delight- 
ful English accent, out she now 
makes her home in Toronto. She 
has exhibited with Royal Canadian 
Academy, the Ontario Association 
of Artists, and in the Paris Salon, 
in Paris, France. 

There are certain characteristics 
necesary to make a piece of work 
good. It must be simple, and its gen- 
eral outline myst be geometrically 
inclined. It must be solid, compact 
in design, and must be adapted to 
the material used. For example, cer- 
tain designs are suitable for wood 
carving, others to marble, and al- 
most anything can be done in met- 
als. Technical skill must be acquir- 
ed, and is necessary for good work. 


Miss Jones emphasized the fact 
that the so-called ‘modern art” 
will not live. It is exaggeration, and 
is ugly, compared to the fine works 
which show the model as it really 
is, and not as the wildest imagina- 
tion paints it. 


Miss Jones had a wide variety of 
lantern slides, which illustrated her 
various points and showed what is 
nécessary for really good art. Her 
frank comments, on even those who 
are supposed to be in the top rank 
among the sculptors, was much ap- 
preciated by the audience, for it is 
quite evident that artists cannot 
produce a masterpiece with every 
piece of work, and we who are ig- 
norant along this line of art, are 
apt to take the wrong example of 
the perfect statue, simply because 


it was produced by a famous sculp- | 


tor. 


“An example of a good piece of 
art, is one in which the artist has 


‘Managed to catch the essence of | 


what he is representing in clay.” 
Miss Jones went on to say. 

Particularly excellent work is 
turned out by Miss Malvina Hoff- 
man, an American, who is doing 
work in Chicago, and is making 
models for the Hall of Man, in 
which every race is represented by 
a@ statue, which of course must be 
very correct, and true to the model, ’ 
Other very good contemporary art- | 
ists are Carl Milles, who is now in 
Detroit, influencing American art- | 
ists with his display of wonderful | 
work, and Mestrobitch, whose! 
works are admired the world over. | 

Miss Jones encouraged all those | 
present to take an interest in sculp- 
ture, for it has many practical 
uses, such as decorations in homes 
and gardens, and it also represents 
the spiritual side of man. The Tor- 
onto Art Gallery has not got a large | 
colection of sculpture, but it has a 
good collection, and is a good place | 
for the ignorant person to go to get 
an elementary knowledge of this 
art. “Do not start by studying the 
modern messes, which will not live 
on, but the really good art, which 
will be here long after we are,” 
concluded Miss Jones, 


The large audience was also fav- ; 


ored by two delightful selections by 


Mrs. Lyola Mangan, accompanied } 


at the piano by Mrs. George Flem- 
ing. Mrs. Mangan sang “Watchful 
Lover” by Brahms, and “Now 
Sleeps the Crimson Petal” by Quil- 
ter. 

Miss May Dillon expressed the! 
thanks of the club to Miss Jacobine / 
Jones for her interesting and infor- 
mative lecture. 
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EXHIBITION IN 
HOTEL GENOSHA 


(Contributed) 

A large and representative gath- 
ering of people attended the open- 
ing of the Homer Watson Memorial 
Exhibition at the Genosha Hotel 
last. evening. Miss May Dillon, in 
her usual happy manner, introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Mr. 
Ross Hamilton, of Montreal, art 
connoisseur, collector and writer. 
Miss Dillon explained that the pic- 
tures on view are for sale, proceeds 
therefrom to be used for the con- 
templated memorial studio at Doon. 
This worthy cause has the backing 
of the Rt. Hon. Mackenzie King. 

Mr. Hamilton is an 
peaker and illustrated his address 
‘y showing a rare steel engraving of 
Watson’s “Pioneer Mill”, his “Cole’s 

| Mill’, in which may be detected the 
influence of Eonstable in “the air- 
filled sky”, and another showing 
the influence of Theodore Rousseau. 

Homer Watson was born at Doon, 
a straggling hamlet 6n the banks 
of the River Grand, between Pres- 
‘ton and Galt, in 1855, and died 
there in May of last year. He was 
perhaps the first of our important 


interesting | 


Canadian painters. Before Watson’s 
time most of our artists were from 
abroad and they missed some of the 
finest and truest things in Cana- 
dian landscape. 

At the age of ten Homer Watson 
had to give up his studies and 
work. At eighteen he exhibited for 
the first time at a country fair and 
always kept the prize of $4@which 
was awarded him. a2. a? 

In 1880, the Marquis of Lorne, 
who was Governor-General at that 
time, and his wife, the Princess 
Louise (herself a sculptress of note), 
formed and organized the Royal 
Ganadian Academy. When the 
Academy’s first exhibition was held, 
Mr. Watson, then in his twenties, 
entered his picture, “Pioneer Mill’, 
which won the first prize of $500.00 
and was purchased by the marquis 
and Princess Louise, along with an- 
other, “Last of the Drouth”, as a 
gift for Queen Victoria. 

In 1885, Oscar Wilde visited Can- 
ada and was much impressed with 
a canvas of Watson’s at the Ontario 
Society of Artists’ exhibition in To- 
ronto. He thereupon prevailed on 


Watson to exhibit in England where 
he was fortunate in meeting Whist- 
ler, Lamb, the Rossett#gand others. 

Mr, Watson’s “Fleodgate”’, which } 
belongs to the National Gallery at | 
Ottawa, is, with others, now oni 
view in “The Grange”, Toronto. 

At the Genosha, among the nine- 
ty canvases, perhaps the most out- 
standing are: “Frost and Thaw”, 
“Grand River Glade”, “The Hut in 
the Woods”, “Lilacs at Doon”, 
“Flooded Willows”, “‘Martin’s Mill”, 
“Autumn Among the Beeches”, 
“Deserted Farm House” and “Drove 
ér’s Cabin”. 

One of Mr. Watson's later pice 
tures shows a slightly modern tens 
dency. It is called “Huckleberry 
Woods.” 

Mr. Hamilton closed his most en- 


tertaining address by quoting from | 


his own foreword in the catalogue. 
Miss Marion Miller, who wrote a 
life of Bliss Carmen, is now at work 
on the biography of Homer Watson. 
The pictures will be on view all 
this week, from 2 to 10 p.m. 
el Ss 
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Mrs. Dignam 
At Luncheon 


Fitty Years of Artist’s 
_ Fine Work Reviewed 
Tt by Speakers 


200 ARE PRESENT 


"Tf we have laid a corner-stone 
there is so much building to be done.” 

With these forward looking words. 
and with the true humility and mod- 
esty which has characterized her 
many years as an artist, and one who 
wanted the beauties of life made ac- 
wessible to every one, Mrs. J. 8, Dig- 
nam yesterday acknowledged the 
tributes of two hundred representa- 
tive women, This great Canadian 
woman was the honored guest at 
the luncheon arranged by the Arts 
and Letters Committee of the To- 
ronto Local Council in the Granite 
Olub, but as various speakers out- 
lined her noteworthy and wiuique 
achievements in the past fifty years 
Mrs. Dignam listened quietly, but 
with interest, as though she had no 
part in it all. When it came her turn 
to reply, she said simply that “it 
was good to hear, about it all,” that 
much of it she had forgotten. 

“T have been so busy doing things 
and planning for the future that I 
hayen’t had time to think much about | 
the past,” remarked Mrs. Dignam, 
with a smile. 

Others Must Tell. 

“We never hear of Mis. Dignam’'s 
achievements from Mrs. Dignam,” 
said Mrs. William Weller, the able 
Chairman of the committee and of 
the luncheon, “so we had to get 
some one else to tell us.” 

Three, phases of Mrs. Dignam’s| 
work were discussed impressively by) 
‘three well-known women. Mrs. J. A, 
Wilson of Ottawa, Past President of 
the National Council of Women, told 
of her valueble contribution to the 
work of the Council locally, national- 
iy and internationally in its Arts and! 
‘Letters Committees, Mys, Charles B. 
Nasmith, President cf the Lyceum) 
Club, Women’s Art Association, in a) 
vivid Manner showed the part Mrs. 
Dig: ignam had played in the founding 
and buikiing up of the association. 
Boris Hambourg. chose to speak \ 
Ts. Dignam as a painter of whom 
ttle is known in Canada, 


Hambours, 
nam. was considere 1 
finest landscape pai 
“we should go de 
with gratitude i ] he 
peauties of our autumn are recorded) 
for all time in such a gorgeous man- 
‘ner,” she said. “We in Canada are 
indebted to this modest woman whom 
we have the privilege of meeting to- 
day,” and she veferred to id as a 
real “Empire builder,” 

“She is a great soul, ever” looking 
forward—today just as\she did fitty 
years ago,” said Mrs. Nasmith, who 
gold of Mrs. Dignam’s founding of the 
Women’s Ar Association half a cen- 
‘tury ago and of her unswerving 
‘yoyalty and devotion to it and its pur- 
pose. 

Still Retain Original Aim, 


“In these forty-nine years we have 
mot departed from Mrs, Dignam’s 
original purpose in forming this as-_ 
sociation; we have only enlarged the 
departments.” 

“When the International Council of 
Women appointed its first convener of 
the Art Section in 1927 these women 
of many nations chose a Canadian. 
Mrs, .Dignam, for that office,” said 
Mrs. Wilson, who felt that through 
her work Mrs, Dignam had brought 


great honor and distinction to the 

Council, both at home and abroad, » 
Mrs, Newton Magwocd, President bf) 

the Toronto Local Council of Womens, 


paid her tribute to Mrs. Dignam and. 
to Mrs. Weller for her work as Arts 
and Letters convener. 


| Many Present. 


Among those at the head table were:, 
Mrs. Herbert Bruce, Lady ‘Tulleken,| 
Lady Gooderham, Mrs, George S. Henry, 
Mrs. H. J. ee Mrs. James Simpson, 
Mrs. W. B. Horkins, Mrs. H. D, War- 
ren, Mrs, aw P. Plumpitwe, Miss Mar- 
shell Saunders, Mrs. J. P.. Hynes, Dr. 
Augusta Stowe Gulien, Dr. Edna Quest, 
Mrs. W. A. Quibell, Mrs. W. R. Jack- 
son, Mrs. W. J. Wilkinson, Mrs. H, M. 
Lickley, Mrs. R, J. Marshall, Mrs. J. 
Wesley Bundy, Mrs. G, S. Richardson, 
.Mrs. Charles Rean, Miss Bessie Ross, 
‘Mrs, Norman Stephens, Mrs. A. W. 
McClennan, Mrs. W. L. MeFarland, 
Mrs, J. P. MacGregor, Mrs. George E. 
Robinson, Mrs. EB, B, Lisnceley, Mrs. Ww. 
G. Reading and Mrs. Baynes Reed. 
Others present were: Miss Tilley of 
Lethbridge, Alta.; Mrs. H. H. Rowatt 
of Ottawa, Mra. George 8, Young, Mis. 
Frank Scott, Miso Myra Hamilton, Mrs. 
Hamilton, Mrs, Edward Bayly, Mrs. W. 
oO. Forsyth, Mrs. S. W. Howard, Mr:. 
Geongo H. Smith, Mrs. Thomas Brad- 
shaw, Miss F, L. Lindsay, Mrs. R. B, 
Thomson, Mrs. G. A. Grover, Mrs, R. 
G. Smythe, Mrs. C. T. Currelly, Mrs. 
W. J. Dyas, Mrs, C. A. Northover, Miss 
K. Buell, Mrs. W. G. Haynes, Mrs. 
Campbell Newman, Mrs., J. H. Brace, 
Mrs. F, H. Barlow, Mrs. W. R. Scad- 
cing, Mrs eagiuet Joanston, Mrs, ¢ 
Cc. Camer Mrs. W. C. Douglas, 
Jane Bert Mrs. 


Mrs. Kir 


Smith, Mrs, Peter 
“Witla, Mrs, _ 
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Cxpression At Oshawa Art Centre 


a 


(Copyright, 1937, The Evening Telegram) 
Saturday morning art classes con- 


ducted in Centre Street School Audi- 
torium, Oshawa, under direction of 
Miss Audrey Taylor and auspices of 
Oshawa branch of the Women’s 
Lyceum Art Association, finds groups 
of busy children at artistic pursuits 
and taking great interest in their, 
work. While direction.is given the 
activities, much freedom is given 
the children in expressing them- 
selves through \ various mediums. 


Upper left:is Bob Gowdy snapped at], 


his task as he cuts pieces of meiallic 
paper to paste on cardboard to form 
a colorful and brilliant picture. 
Upper right shows Sonia Jacobson 
and Bernice Lott putting finishing 
touches in colors to a clay mask. 
Lower picture, intent on her paint- 
ing is Marjorie Warren, who seems 
to be busy drawing a house. 
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iat 3) 5 ae ‘ } 
Margaret Lawrence, eminent author and lecturer, who, above all, is | 
noted for her book “The School of Femininity,” published last year. Miss ), 
Lawrence was born in Toronto and received her education at Jarvis 
Collegiate and Toronto University, She has made numerous lecture tours 
and has held several posts prominent in the literary world, She is com- | 
ing to Oshawa to speak to the Lyceum Club and Art Association on 
Mendy February 8. 
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NotedA uthor' 
Speaks Here 


“The modern novel is something 
in which most of us are interested,” 
said Miss Margaret Lawrence in 
| speaking to the Lyceum Club in the 

| Hotel Genosha yesterday afternoon. 
Miss Lawrence, a Canadian-born 
and authorized lecturer, is perhaps 
best known for her book of last 
year, “The School of Femininity.” 

Quoting from British statistics 
which seem to be better compiled 
and more accessible than any we 
have, Miss Lawrence revealed that 
the average person in England reads 
three novels every week. 


“We don’t read quite as much as 
they do,’ Miss Lawrence said, “But 
we do read quite a bit, so you see 
what publishers have to do.” 

The speaker pointed out that any- 
one connected in any way whatso- 
ever with the publishing business 
knows that publishers are confront- 
ed with a sea of novels. There were 
the ones in the corner drug store 
that the members of the audience 
very likely never read. Their out- 
look is simple and their vocabulary 
limited. The plot is always hectic 
and sensational. Every publishing 
house deliberately brings out enorm- | 
ous quantities of this type. They 
are no gamble. They are always 
sure of financial return. They are 
not reviewed, however, and they 
never last more than a year. The 
publishers are not proud of them. 

To satisfy us the publishers must 
bring out a vastly different list. 
They are, so to speak, sophisticated. 
They come in the realm of art while 
the others are merely trade. This 
type of novel is a gamble for pub- 
lishers. They never know whether 
lending libraries will buy them. 
They have a good chance of failure 
but they have, on the other hand, 
a good chance of being a success 
They might turn out “best sellers” 
and it takes only one “best seller” 
in ten years to keep a publisher on 
easy street. 

Publishers must employ a highly 
trained editorial staff to read man- 
uscript and to watch for books that 
will “go over!” Sixteen publishing 
houses turned down an author's 
first book and the John Day pub- 


lishing accepted it. The second 
book was a “best seller.’ A reader 
in one house in Toronto turned 
down Magnificent “Obsession.” He 
said it wouldn't sell. 

A novel may be almost Hawlessy 
but it must also have that peculiar 
something that appeals to the 
aesthetic nature of the public. 
Novels are being enacted around us 
all the time. Each of us has a novel 
within us, the lecturer pointed out. 
Authors are very careful to point 
out at the front of a book that the 
characters and story are not taken 
from real life. But that is only to 
protect themselves from the law. A 
novel is always taken from life. | 


One of the most interesting trends | 
is the psychological or psychiatrical 
trend which came from Dr. Freud 
of Vienna who made the discovery 
that there is a sub-conscious mind 
as well as a conscious one. In most 
of us the sub-conscious mind is in 
conflict with itself. He discovered 
this from nervous cases which 
would not react to ordinary pre- 
scribed treatment. Freud's dis- 
covery appeals to people and we 
have a deluge of novels based on 
this theory. Often the books show 
the real agony of life and many 
people do not want that in their 
novels. More and more this ine 
fluence is being felt in the modern 
novel. It is more intellectual. | 
Some of the novelists who use this” 
basis for their works are Dorothy 
Richardson, James Joyce, Virginia 
Wolfe. 


The second trend is very marked 
and is coming straight from the 
cinema. No novel writer can af- 
ford to overlook the cinema. One 
author has recently undertaken to. 
write a novel aimed straight at | 
Shirley Temple and it has been 
bought for her. There is a differ- 
ent emphasis in this sort of novel. 
It is all on the glamorous, the dra- 
matic. It always follows some clear- 
cut pattern and writers of this 
type of novel have developed an 
economy of wording. They make 
impressions by a gesture. Their ap- 
peal is wildly sensational and off 
the key. They know that movie | 
goers want to get away from hum- 
drum life, that they will tolerate 
any exaggeration, Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s “Gone With the Wind” is this | | 
type of book and in Miss Lawrence's | 
opinion is an amazingly clever p 


Writers give back to the 
|what they want. “Magnifice: 
session,” if magnified critically, 3 
not a good novel, but it provides the 
answer to some need within 
“Magnificent Obsession” woul 
sell unless a lot of people bas 
that sort of thing. 


Another trend is that unted on 
international suffering and it is 
prevalent in Irish writing, especially 
that of O'Flaherty and Kate 

O’Brien. One gets the impression 
from the Irish works that there is 
no escape. The writers are bitter 
realists. The writing is interesting 
from a purely literary point of view 
because these Irish writers are using 
the English language in a peculiar 
manner, The Irish peopl’s main 
characteristic made manifest in 
their novels is a hatred of hypocrisy 
and they believe that John Bull is 
very much of a hypocrite. They 
don’t even glorify their own Denne 
in their novels. The other school | 
driven to this trend by torture is 
the Jewish-school. Sholen Ash is 
the greatest exponent of this type 
of work and his “Calf of Paper” is 
particularly outstanding, the great- 
est account of German persécution 
of the Jews. There is not the 
slightest trace of bitterness in his 
writing, however. He displays a 
depth of compassion, in the lec- 
turer’s opinion, surpassing any 
other modern writer. It is a com- 
passion ‘for the poor, torn human 
race and he offers no solution. 
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“We stand in an enviable position 
in Canada,” said Dr. H. H. Bingham, 
of Toronto, as he spoke before the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art As- 
sociation here yesterday afternoon. | 
“This is undoubtedly the century of | 
the Atlantic, and the next will just 
as surely be the century of the 
Pacific. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing remarkably fine coast-lines on 
both of these great oceans.” 

In this way the noted minister 
and lecturer began his illustrated) 
travelogue on “Through the Rock- 
ies.” He pointed out that it is dif- 
ficult to create a spirit of national 
unity in a country which is so di- 
vided by natural boundaries running 
north and south, but that we should 
be proud to possess such a vast land, 
so rich in natural resources. 

Travel Revolutionized 

There are many ways of making 
a trip to the West, but the speaker 
had chosen to travel by train, which, 
with its modern equipment and air- 
conditioning, has revolutionized tra- 
velling. Dr. Bingham’s pictures 
showed glimpses of Muskoka, a land 
for real sport which has everything 
to make life enjoyable. As he jour- 
neyed on along the shores of Lake 
Superior, he approached Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William, two cities 
that are progressing as the West 
progresses. A highway through this 
district will, when completed. join 
Geien B, C. with Southern Ontario. 
There are still one-hundred -and- 
five miles to build. but it promises | 
to be one of the most picturesque 
highways in the world. Silver Is- |: 
land, thirty miles from Port Arthur, | 
is a very pleasant summer resort. 

Winnipeg, the gateway of the 
West, was a muddy little place onty 
sixty-five years ago, with a popula- 
tion of only four or five thousand. 
To-day it is a magnificent city. 
The speaker declared that we must 
certainly take off our hats to the |! 
people of the West for their seventy 
years of progress. They have had 
ten difficult years, but you cannot |; 
keep them down; they are pioneer 
neople with a pioneer spirit. The 
West never has a comoulete cron 
failure. Sometimes there is a failure } 
in the south but rarely in the north. 
There, there is a more varied clim- 
ate with a greater abundance or 
rain. According to one Westerner 
who would not leave the prairies in 

ite of the barenness and failure, | 
, is like the day 


, the East like the 


On “Through the Rockies” 


Religion Given Place 

The speaker appreciates the at- 
tention that education and religion 
is given in Western Canada, where 
he finds that the people attend 
church more regularly than in the 
East. 

This winter has been a very bad 
one for cattle. There are barns in } 
Western Canada only where there | 
are prize cattle, but the grass there 
does not yvot in the Fall. It dries 
and cures and becomes hay as it 
stands. Cattle can paw througn ms} 
much as a foot of snow in weather 
30 to 40 degrees below zero to secure | 
their food, but when ice forms on 
the top as it has this year, many die 
of starvation. 


Excursions Over 

The days of great harvest excur- 
sions to the West are over. Great 
changes have taken place in agri- | 
culture as in all else. The lecturer 
told the tale of one farmer who 
had hired sixteen men to assist with |; 
the harvest at a wage of five dol- | 
lars a day with board. They were 
persuaded by an agitator to strike 
for six dollars. The following year 
the farmer, disgusted with the 
whole business, purchased a com- 
bine and did the work with: only 
the help of his hired man. Labour 
men have caused a lot of their own 
trouble. 

Medicine Hat is in the dried-out 
area but is a pretty city itself. 
There is a great deal of natural 
gas which has brought many in-/ 
dustries to make their homes there. 
A little farther along is the greatest 
dam in Alberta, the Bassanno Dam. 
It is a matter for conjecture, for 


Dr, Bingham that the Federal Govy- 
ernment has not made greater use 
| of the great rivers of the West for 
irrigation purposes. The flood times 
comes in June when the water is | 
needed most. 

Calgary is situated at the yunc- 
tion of the Bow and the Elbow 
Rivers. It’s hotel is an example of 
the magnificent structures through- 
out the West. The heavy tourist 
traffic necessitates good hotel ser- 
vice. 


Duke’s Ranch 
We hada glimpse of the now 
Duke of Windsor’s ranch, which is — 
sixty miles south-west of Calgary. 
-and only a short distance from 
the great Turner Valley oil fields 
where, it is estimat 


|burns as would i 


t 


| 


Asie with light. } 

Banff, overlooked by Mount Rund- 
ib. is the playground of the Rock- , 
ies, Its new 18-hole golf course is 
one of the sportiest in Canada. The 
Banff Hotel, costing about twelve — 
million dollars, is closed all winter. 
Nearby are the “Cascades of Time,” 
beautiful terraces, cleverly planned 
to represent the various eras of | 
‘time. It covers about two acres and 
hundreds visit it every day. 

Lake Louise is the pearl of the 
‘Rockies and there is nothing like it 
in the world. The Jasper highway 
is being built which will connect 
Lake Louise with Jasper in the 
‘north. Farther west the trips takes 
one to Lake Wapta and Golden, the 
‘headquarters of the mountain climb- 
ers. Field is the entrance to the 
Yoho Valley where Emerald Lake 
lies, a thing of beauty which is 
missed by many tourists. 

End of the Trip 

The train always stops at Albert 
Canyon before going on to Nelson, 
Trail and up the Fraser River until 
you finally reach Vancouver, where 
so many retired prairie farmers go 
to spend their days. Victoria 1s 
the end of the trip and its winters 
which are more like an English 
winter, and is delightful in sum- 
mer. 

The President of the Lyceum Club, 
Miss Dillon, thanked the speaker, 
and also Mrs. Leo Gray, who con-, 
tributed a vocel solo to the pro- 
“gram. She sang “Daffedils-A-Blow- 


[ Canada comfortable bey j 


| ing,” by Germond, and was accom-~ 


panied at the piano by Mrs. George 
Fleming. 


College. 


days. 


tre street 


For the past two years Mr. Young 
has been attending the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art in Toronto and was last 
spring awarded a scholarship by the 
He intends to return for 
his third year within the next few 
He was one of the leading 
workers in the Art Centre when it | 
was established in Oshawa at Cen- | 
school, and during his 


Stay In Toronto has been parti- | 


-|cularly active 


in the Art Centre 
there and in the University Settle- 
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ment work, This past summer he | 


taught for several 
Toronto Art Gallery. 


weeks at the |’ 
| of his pictures hung in the Graphic | 


OSHAWA ARTIST 
IS MENTIONED 
BY ART CRITIC 


Art Exhibit at C.N.E. Draws | 
Commendary Remarks 
of G. C. McInnes 


Recognition of one of Oshawa’s 
artists is contained in an article by 
G. Campbell McInnes, noted Can- 
adian art critic, in the September | 
25th issue of the Toronto Saturday- 
Night. Mr. McInnes reviews the art 
exhibit at the Canadian National 
Exhibition this year and among the 
six or seven Canadian artists he 
mentions by name is Malcolm: 
Young, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Young, King street east. 

Speaking of the Canadian section |, 
of the exhibit, the art critic says: 
“There was little new work, but || 
many of the better pieces from past 
group and society showings were 
hung. The usual artists distin- 
guished themselves, and there were 
one or two interesting departures || 
and fresh voices — notably Yvonne 
McKague’s brilliantly sunlit Ber- 
muda patio, Rody Courtice’s “Glory 
Hole,” and Kathleen Daly’s human 
and colorful study of Mme. Gagnon 
which combines documentary ac- 
curacy with vigorous painting and 
strong feeling. Charles Comfort’s 
ballerina studies italicized afresh 
his extraordinary dexterity, three 
small Lismers sparkled like jewels 
from the wall, Cawthra Mulock 
moved from strength to strength in | 
his wood carvings, and.Malcolm ' 
Young’s chalk drawings have both 
humor and freshness.” 

The young local artist had dour 


Arts building at the C. N. E. | | 
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Speaking on a subject which is ald feet and head of the actors | 


relatively rare but “as old as the 
hills’? Miss Muriel Burnaby of To- 
ronto appeared before the Lyceum | 
Club in the Genosha Hotel yester- | 
day afternoon. “Puppets and Mar- j 
ionettes” was the theme of Miss 
Burnaby’s discourse and a delight- 
ful hand-made collapsible theatre, 
miniature stage settings and a var- 
iety of ‘puppet folk’ served to illus- 
trate her lecture most vividly. Miss 
Burnaby is an Arts and Crafts 
teacher in Toronto and her work 
takes her to Moulton College and 

.| various technical schools. Last sum-~- 
mer she made a European tour 
‘digging’ into puppet history there 
and picking up valuable ang unh- 
usual specimens of that ancient 
art. For it is an ancient art dating ; 
as far back as 1000 B.C. with China | 
as its birthplace. 

‘Puppet’ is the family name, so 
to speak, for these miniture actors, ' 
the speaker explained. There are 
three distinct types; the hand pup- 
pet with its sack-like body of 
which Punch and Judy are good | 
examples (Punch, by the way, orig- 


inated In Italy early in the seven- 
teenth century; Judy joined him 
towards the end of the same cen- 
ury); the shadow puppet which 
came from Java and was formerly 
made-of treated buffalo hide, is a 
| delicately made doll which is little 
| used in the tine day; the Mar-. 
ionette, mest commonly used today, | 


Ss a beet of Enl ightening Talk | 


_are made unproportionately large 
|e the body which is simply made 
and very flexible. 

It is advisable, the audience was 
told, to have as much stage scenery 
and accessories as possible painted 
on the walls to eliminate unneces- 
sary entanglements of the strings. 

| Light furniture should be fastened 
firmly or it is in danger of col- 
lapse. 

The lecturer gave most entertain- | 
ing illustration of the possibilities | 
of puppet shows when “Paderewski” 
gave a piano performance that 
would have delighted the musician 
himself. Even the curtain calls were 
executed to perfection. 

Miss Burnaby emphasized the 
value of clowns in these shows and } 
proceeded to give a practical and | 

| remarkable demonstration, explain- 
ing each step as she went along. 

The lecturer stressed the fact that 
a play should bring out the possi- 
bilities of puppets—not their iimita- 

| tions! Their most expressive move- 
ments are made by their legs and |) 
arms. Simplicity is the keynote of |, 
‘any puppet show. | 

The educational value of the || 
puppet theatre has amazing possi- || 

bilities, especially for children. The 
production of a theatre and plays | 
gives scope for the development of |! 
almost every talent and even the 
dreaded arithmeitc will be play. as 
it is used in acrobatic measure- 


ments for the various theatrical 
necessities. 


is the one which works by strings. 
There is no record of puppets in | 
Germany before the twelfth cen- | 


tury bu’ the art has developed there | 
into a thing of exquisite beauty | 
and skill. Shakespeare was devote a 
to puvpst shows and it is believed || 
that, he intended “Macbeth” for this | 
kind ef production. Goethe, the | 
Gerinan poet, wrote pupp:t plays || 
for his sister to produce. Dialogue | 
in puppet shows originated in 
Spain. In Paris, these miniature | 
people are as beautifully delicate 
as all other products of France. The 
American marionette origynated in 
the church where it was used to 
tell stories to those who could not | 
read. 

The marionette works by an 
aeroplane-like control and strings, 


ate to every movable joint of 
body. Heads may be made 
er r mache and the speak- 

at as long as two weel 
y m Of one head. The 


‘| exhibition of the Torento Lyceum 


'}and “Lakeshore in Midwinter”; two 


| Four pupils of Miss Geraldine 


Several books were recommended 
' to the ladies and one of the finest 
is Van Boshen’s “Puppets and 
Dolls.” \ 

The local Lyceum Club will pre- 
sent its music and drama program 
on Wednesday, April 28th and not 
on April 2ist as was announced |, 


|| yesterday. The fiesta sponsored on | 


Thursday and Friday of this week 
by the Toronto club was announced. 
The paintings exhibited by mem- 
bers of the local club in the branch 


Club recently were on display yes- 
terday. There were two oils by Mrs. 
J. R. B. Cowan, “The West Wind” 


water colors, the work of Miss Ada 
Corah. were entitled “Statuette” 
and “Autumn Tints in North Osha- 
wa”; Miss Jean Garrow’s two paste- | 
loids,““ The Birches” and “Pastures”; | 
two watercolors by Mrs. Robert | 
Henderson, “Moonlight Scene, Gull 
Leake” and “Peonies”; “Bermuda”, 
an oil by Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin. 


Cotrell assisted during the program 
and pre d, in costume, two bal- 
lets, “Resdezvous” and a “Cossack’ 


dance. Tile participants were Evelyn 
Garrard, Laurel Jacobs, 


Annual Masic and Dramé Night | 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art A. 


The idea, popular with  ehila | of the group sang the melody and 
| School teachers to-day, that child- | the remainder the descant. These 


ren are singing well when they sing 
heartily, was decried by Mr. Leon- 
ard Richer, speaking last night on 
the occasion of the combined music 
and drama night of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Association 
in the Genosha Hotel. 

“Children,” he said, “should sing 
with light head-produced tones.” 

Mr, Richer called upon four pri- 
mary children, pupils of Mary street 
School, to sing a group of numbers, 
without instrumental accompani- 
ment. The selections were “Who 
Are You?”, “The Sparrow’s Nest,” 
and “Bobby Shafto”. “The Journey 
of the Leaves,” and “Good Morning” 
were sung as solos by two of the 
group. 

According to the director, the 
voices of primary children in Sep- 
tember are “indescribable”. By the 
tnd of the first year the teacners 
aim to have not more than ten per- 


,| cent of the pupils who cannot ‘keep 


on a tune’. Last evening’s demon- 
stration was quite remarkable. Chil- 
dren of this age, since they are not 


: yet able to read, are taught by the 


“rete”. method. 

Twenty-one boys and girls, sec- 
ond grade students from Miss D. 
Holland’s and Miss A. Harston’s 
classes at South Simcoe School gave 


;& Splendid illustration of what cen 
.| be done with these more advanced 


pupils who may be taught to read 
music. With delightful tone and 
exceilent enunciation this group 


.| rendered “Wind and Shadows,” 


“Lords and Ladies” and “The Sand- 
man.” 

Six pupils of Miss Myrtle Wilson, 
Mary Street School, gave remark- 
able renditions of “Bendimere 
Stream” and “Dabbling In The 
Dew.” In the latter selection three 
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students sang at the O.E.A. conven- 
tion in Toronto a few weeks ago 
and will sing over the air on May 
13 in connection with the music 
festival. 

The Collegiate singers group is 
made up of students who have ga- 
thered voluntarily all winter at 8.30 
on two mornings each week. The 
eighteen girls of the chorus sang 
Sibalius’ “Dear Land of Home,” 
Brahm’s “Lullaby” and Beethoven’s 
“Minuet”, A group of boys joined 
the girls to offer “Cradle Song”and | 
“The Little Dustman” by Brahm’s 
and, as a stirring climax, the open- 
ing chorus from “Faust” with Miss | 
Betty Henley as soloist. 

The Collegiate orchestra conclud- | 
ed the musical program with an 
arrangement of the overture to! 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser”, 

Mrs. W. G. Corpen, drama con- 
vener for the Lyceum Club, had 
charge of the remainder of the pro- | 
gram which began with a most in- 
teresting paper on “George Bernard } 
Shaw”, prepared and read by Mrs. 
F. Fowke. Mrs. A. W. Harding gave || 
as a monologue a part of Shaw’s 
“St. Joan”. 

Mrs. Charles Mundy read a syn- 
opsis of the life and work of Thom- | 
as Sheridan, a paper which had 
been ably written by Mrs. H. Kerr.) 

Mrs, W. G, Corben and Mrs. 
George Rapley enacted a scene from 
Sheridan’s “School for Scandal” 
with most satisfactory skill. Mrs. 
Corben played the part of Sir Peter 
Teazle and Mrs. Rapley the part of 
-| Lady Teazle. 

Miss May Dillon, president of the 
Club, expressed the pleasure and! 
appreciation of the c-1dience for the 
excellent program which it had en-/ 
‘joyed. 
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|. “Some Things I Have Learned” 
was the subject of an enlightening 
address by Mrs. R. 8S. McLaughlin 
|as she spoke before the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Association 
sterday afternoon in the Hotel 
| Genosha. 

Mrs. McLaughlin, who spent 
‘three of the winter months in Ber- 
muda, disclosed a host of new facts 


i 


‘man standpoint, the speaker ex- 
ined—the American. the English, 


The natives, Mrs. McLaughlin dis- 
|covered, are charming people to be 
among. One of the curious twists in 
their nature is their love of using 
big words. They are a part of the 
‘British Empire and are very proua 
of that fact. Their parliament is 
‘second in point of age to the Brit- 
ish Parliament. 

| Bermuda cannot afford to experi- 
/ment, we were told. Their law is 
law and is rigidly enforced. There 
are no automobiles with the excep- 
‘tion of an ambulance, a doctor’s 
‘car and a couple of commercial 
cars. There is a delightful absence 
of wayside billboards, hot-dog 
stands and factories. The island 
boasts one factory, an ice-cream 
plant. Horses and bicycles are used 


in transportation and are aug- 
mented by a single electric railw 
which runs twenty-five miles i 
| three hours. 
The climate and natural condi- 
tions of the country are magnifi- 
‘cent, There are no frosts and plants 
ly of old age or disease. The 
est part of the largest island is 
y five-eighths of a mile. 
} he tax rate is very low and is 
confined almost entirely to real es- 
e. The purchase of land by 


cent. 


s allowed only after consider- | 


. Wo- 


d the 


‘Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin Tells 


Of Experiences in Bermuda 


| the tourist and the native Bermuda. | 


is a very restricted business |. 


franchise. To become a citizen one 
must live in the country for five 
years. The possession of firearms is 
strictly forbidden. There are no 
| peddlers, no horns, no radios or 
'|loud speakers in public places. 


| The natural heauty of Bermuda 
jis outstanding and there are seven- 
| teen types of flowers and trees that 
jare exclusive to that country. The 


Their native customs are unique 
and lovely. At a wedding the 
groom also has a cake. 
white sponge and is covered with 
||! gold leaf.. The bride’s cake is dark 


and decorated with silver leaf and 
sprigs of red cedar. 

Bermuda offers an excellent spot 
for relaxation and recuperation. 
!There you find no necessity for ter- 
\rible haste, no gas nor smoke, but 
only the refreshing sea air from all 
sides. 

The grand old woman of’ Bermu- 
da, who is a school teacher, is 
ninety-three years old. The boys 
and girls receive an excellent edu- 
cation. 


Mrs. McLaughlin concluded with 


an account of the history of the 
oldest Presbyterian on the North 
American Continent, which she had 
attended. 


and arresting paper on “Queen Eli- 
zabeth”, which evidenced a great 


| deal of research and preparation. 


Mr. Mike Kupnicki, violinist, fav- 
ored with two selections and Miss 
| May Dillon accompanied him. 


Mrs, W. H. King read a timely | 


a 
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OF Lyceum Club 


When the weather on Monday | 
was so cool and threatening, it was | 
deemed advisable to postpone the 
Lyceum Club Garden Fete until the 
following day, which proved a sun- 

t shiny one for any out-door gather- 
ing. The gardens of Mr. George 
McLaughlin are an ideal spot for 
spectacular presentations which 
have been given there from year to 
year by the Lyceum Club. The ter- 
race with its beautiful trees and 
rustic houses making an excellent 
stage setting for performers. 

The president, Miss May Dillon, 
spoke briefly of the program being 
given by members of the Ukrainian 
Club. The “Merrymakers of the 
Village Green,” was particularly ap- 
plicable to this group of splendid 
dancers on the smooth green grass 
of the terrace and their colorful 
costumes were an added brilliance 
'to the scene, Before each @ilamber 
Mr. Wladyka spoke of the national 
significance of these Cossack folk 
and village dances. Orchestral mu- 
sic was given by a Ukrainian band 

of stringed instruments, and Mr. 
» Zaleschook gave a violin number. 
»ARefreshments were served throughd 
[quite afternoon and an enjoyable 
time was spent by the many pre- 


sent. 
f 


— * 
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Lyceam Club 
Has Good Year 


The annual meeting of the Ly- 
ceum Club and Women’s Art Asso- 
ciation was held yesterday in the 


Hotel Genosha. The president, Miss | 


May Dillon, in her address referred 


to the hearty support accorded to | 


her during the year and the co- 


operation of the Members. She 

« mentioned the splendid work of the 
J study groups and paid tribute to 
% Mrs. L. Richer as social convener, 
Mrs. F. E. Hare, as recording sec 

y retary, recalled the excellent speak- 
*® ers whom the club had secured for 


. 


sy the meetings, among whom were | 


« Margaret Lawrence, 
critic; Jacobine Jones, 
‘Bernice Loft, Indian 
note, and Muriel Burnaby. 


author and 
sculptress; 


The corresponding secretary, Mrs. | 


W. H. King, disclosed that sixty. 
four letters had been written and 
< twenty-five received. 

“a Mrs, C. W. Carr, treasurer, closed 
fy Ss her books with a balance of $130.00. 
Mrs, Ewart McLaughlin reported 

on the work of the Art Centre 
Sg which has enjoyed a very successful 
Lee Season. The Art Centre expects to 
open in the Fall with a very fine 
. art exhibit. 
SS The officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: 
President—-Miss May I. Dillon, 


Ist Vice-President—Mrs. R. B. 
Patterson. 

2nd Vice-President—Mrs. J. C. 
Young. 


3 


Hare. 
~ 
H. King. 

Treasurer--Mrs. C. W. Carr, to- 
gether with an executive committee 
of ten members. 


Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. W. | 


lecturer of | 


Recording Secretary—Mrs. F. E. i] 
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‘Albemarle Club. 


pa 83? =... A 
DECIDING eee 
CLUB'S FUTURE — 


T0- MORROW’ S MEETI G 


The London Lyceum Club will hold al 
special meeting to-morrow, at which it 
future will be discussed. Its headquarters 
for several years--9, Chesterfield-gardens, 
W.—have been sold by Lord Leconfield. 


2 


arts, education and public service. : 
founded in London more than 30 years ago. 
There are about 40 affiliated Lyceum Clubs 
in 15 different countries. _.._.__-§__ 
iscountess Elibank, president of the 
London club, told a Datty TELEGRAPH AND 
Morninc Post representative yesterday 
that the main proposals to be discus at 
to-morrow’s meeting would be the a 
tion of new quarters or affiliati 
another women’s club. “ The title ‘Ly 
will be kept in all events,’ Viscou 
Elibank said. 
' Several offers of hospitality have 
received from other women’s clubs, i. 
ing the Women’s Automobile and 
Association, the Victoria Club, a 


_Keogh-Heddle Marionettes In. 
“Nutcracker Suite’? To Be Seen Here 


The opening Fall meeting of the 
Lyceum Club and Woman’s Art 
Association will be held at the 
Genosha Hotel, Monday, October 
18th, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
and it is hoped a large number of 
the women of Oshawa will show 
their appreciation of this fine or- 
ganziation by becoming members 
for the year. The Club does not 
confine itself to art alone but deals 
with travel, literature, the drama 
and a variety of subjects in which 
the people of today are deeply in- 
terested, and the speakers secured 
from time to time are known far 
and wide. 


The meeting on the 18th promis- 
es to be one of great delight as the 
‘celebrated “Keogh-Heddle Marion- 
ettes” have been secured ana the 
performance will be similar to that 
produced at Massey Hall last win- 
ter, namely “The Nut Cracker 
Suite” by Tschaikowsky. 


At 6.30 the artists will present 
-|@ complete performance of “Hansel 
and Gretel” for children. 
Augustus Bridle writing the “To- 
ronto Star” last February, said: 
“Thousands who saw the Nut- 
crasker marionettes in Massey Hall 
yesterday afternoon will be keen 
to know how such exquisite com- 
edy of music could be produced 
-|entirely in Toronto, and in Oak- 
ville—nor in Milan, nor Paris. 
“All the characters seen in this 
delightful suite were designed, 
made and rehearsed by Mr. and 
_|Mrs. Keogh of Toronto and by 
Miss Heddle of Oakville. And at 
267 Delaware Ave, This week The 
Star saw this company of min- 
jatures at work, getting ready for 
the bandbox theatre show that 
yesterday afternoon made the vast 
wall of Massey Hall stage look 
like a magis Valentine door into 
a strange world of fantasy, and 
the entire Toronto Symphony 
jorchestra conducted by Donald 
‘Heins—just bigger marionettes, and 
more of them, with bows, fiddles 
and things to blow as the puppets 
danced in pantomine. 
Biggishly Real at Hall 

“From that enormous stage with 
“its huge symphony playing for 
' the operatic dolls, to the house on 
Delaware that is the main work- 
| shop is a big jump in what paint- 
a: allt 22 hese little 


e a natural to the e1 
anted music of Tschaikowsky, 
that at home they seemed to he 
| just a troupe of little folk who 
had moved inte Masscy Hall. In 
the workshop theatre on Dela- 
ware Ave. is where they actually 
live, in all rooms from cellar to 
vattic they were being togged up, 
| strung on fishnet lines, parked in 
} corners, lolling on chairs—Petroff, 
Howabibi, sugar-plum fairy, and all 
| the rest; all designed in Oakville, 
| packed half done into cases with 
itheir feet sticking out, bundled 
‘into the house on Delaware to 
| have their faces modelled, 
their joints limbered, their strings 
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put on, skétches of them painted in 
color, costumes made and fitted, 
and. as soon as they were ready 
hoisted to a little cabinet of a 
stage with all sorts of picturesque 
backdrops—one for each scene in 
the suite. ; 

As Though Valets at Hand 

Here, the puppets seemed to 
come ta life as part of the drama 
in the Nutcracker suite; their own 
little scenic opera — and as they ; 
pantomimed to the music, these 
little folk actually looked as though 
each one had a dressing room and 
a valet somewhere behind the 
room at. the end of the hall where 
the stage was. But no, they were 
just mechanical dolls, these tiny 
people; as mechanistic as the 
phonograph in the corner with its 
discs of “Dance of the Flutes” and 
“Sugar Plum” and “Waltz of the 
Flowers,” all coming from the 
music bd& as weirdly as the marlo- 
nettes had come from heaps of 
sawdust, bits of pressed wood, 
plastic fabrics, yards of cloth in 
all sorts of gay, gauzy, gaudy 
colors, filmsy gossamers of silk, 
patches of cotton wool, fluff, peads 
for arms and same for legs, frag-_ 
ments of little gourds out of an 
Oakville garden for little drums 
. «. All just a pack of dead ma- 
terial aching to come to life. 

“And here it was in the oper- 
etta, with all its gimcracks and 
colored lights and miraculous 
music; and up above behind the 
curtains two people worked the 
strings that brought the puppets 
to life; the same hands that had 
made them and clothed them and 


and that. 


this 


painted their eyes, and modelled 
their faces to look so thoroughly 
human that after a while all these 
little folk began to seem like funny 
little fanciful actors who did every- 
thing but talk as they pirouetted | 
and bowed and whirled and waltzed 
in the ballet, 

It seemed 1 inny that a few 
days ago ‘all tsse expressionistic 
little folk that seemed to know 
the music were just heaps of dead 
fabrics. But of course the aoll- 
makers knew long ago the magic 
of these creations. We have seen 
the dolls in toyland. Here they 
were aS persons—not just dolls. 
Nobody else in this part of the | 
|world had ever created this set of | 
arac real as then 
rv! Van af vee key ¢ 
Seem As Alive As Babies — 

“This week the puppets seem as | 
much alive at the workshop as} 
babies. The puppeteers know them j 
... yes, and at times these real 
people forget that the puppets are 
not alive, for some days the Rus- 
sians just won’t dance as they 
should, and one has rehearsed so 
often that his trousers are all worn 
to a frazzle, so he had to have a 
new pair for Massey Hall; and if 
the phonograph stopped playing 
for a while they went tin with the 
antomime while the operators hum- 
med and whistled. 

"Oh, I'll give you a better tempo 
for the Russian score than that, 
when we have the orchestra,” said 
Donald Heins, whose care was out- 
side. : 

“Oh yes,” said a voice from 
above, “so you say—and here you 
are’—and on came the puppet 
Donald Heins, whose car was out- 
Donald Heins, glasses and all, just 
as he is in life when he conducts 
—just jigging and smiling as 
though he were alive, and not just 
made from a little heap of this 


Just the Beginning 


“All very alluring and incredible. 
little puppet-shop and _ its 
bandbox theatre—with these big 
real folk all feeling like puppets 
And it’s all just the beginning of 
what will grow into a real art 
in this very theatrical city called 
Toronto, of which these marion- 
ettes are the latest development 
and as real as the actorfolk in the 
drama festival.” 
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‘PUPPET SHOW IS 
HIGHLY PRAISED 


Famous Marionettes Com- 
ing to Oshawa Next 
Monday 


One of the most interesting pro- 
grams of the season last winter at 

| Massey Hall was arranged by the 
Toronto Symphony orchestra and 
included the playing of Tschaikow- 
sky's celebrated “Nutcracker Suite” 
with the story enacted by the 
Keogh-Heddle Marionettes. The 
same marionettes, in varied perfor- 
Mances at the Canadian National 

-| Exhibition, proved a big drawing 
card. Mr. John Broomfield, of the 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
Rockefeller Centre, when asked what 
he thought the most interesting 
features of the exhibition, said, 
"| “The lighting and the puppet show.” 
if Judith Robinson, writing in the 
Globe and Mail, said that she wit- 
nessed the puppets four times in 
succession and only wished that it 
had not been the last day of the ex- all 
hibition. i 


This delightful entertainment is Hi 
being sponsored by the Lyceum Club : 
and Women’s Art Association in 
Oshawa at the Hotel Genosha on | 


| Monday next, Old and new mem- | 


we 


bers are welcome, 
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Keogh-Heddle Marionettes ee 1 
Nutcracker Suite, And Others 


Five or six fat, grey mice hung | 


by their necks from long strings, a 
tiny house with sugar sticks around 


the windows peeped from behind aj, 


screen, deep red and blue satin cur- 


tains fluttered, and shadows flit- | 


ted in and out in the half light of 


the ballroom at Hotel Genosha yes- | 


terday afternoon. The Keogh- 
Heddle marionettes had come to 
town through the local branch of 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association, and a roomful of eager 
people waited for the little curtams 


to part. Mr. ana Mrs. David Keogh } 


of Toronto and Miss Muriel Hed- 
die of Oakville presented an hour’s 
unique entertainment with their 
little puppet people . .. scores of 
characters in elaborate costumes 
acting realistically against cleverly | 
designed backgrounds. 

We got there early, thanx good- 
ness! We had time to look around 
and enjoy the preliminary goings- 
on. Besides, we had a front’ seat 
where we could watch all the string- 
pulling. And, though it wasn’t in 
the program, there were shadows 
on the ceiling to watch—escaped 
shadows of people pulling the 
Strings. You are supposed to for- 
get that there are strings and think 
it is all real, but knowing and see- 
‘ing has definite advantages. 

In the evening, however, we 
thought a different point of view | 
was worthwhile, so we sneaked off, 
to the very back of the room and. 
sat on a raised platform in front | 
of high mirrors like “the king of 
the castle!” The room was quite 
dark, now, too, and in a twinkling | 
we were off to fairyland with Han- | 
sel and Gretel. We forgot that the 
puppets were only eighteen inches | ° 
high and that their voices really 
eminated from the string-pullers 
‘above. We forgot, in fact, that 
they were puppets and mentally 
translated them into human flesh. 
The old witch in Humperdink’s 
masterpiece fairly sent shivers up 


| children, we took a deep breath 
‘when she was pushed into her hot 


-and own our spines, and, with the | 


oven. The two angels, fluttering 
\|down from heaven to guard Han- 
|}sel and Gretel as they slept, start- 
ed the loveliest whimsical ideas 
running through our heads. The 
fairy-tale was, to our way of think-. 
ing, the most delightful bit of the 
|| day’s performance. 


| | dition of “The Maiden’s Prayer,” 
was unexcelled. We strongly sus- 
pect that the pianist in question 
was Reginald Stewart, but one 
never can tell. Perhaps the resem- 
blance was purely accidental. The 
tremolo passages especially were 
| executed with the utmost precision 
and the applause of the audience 
was enough to bring “Mr, Stewart” 
back for a second number, ‘“I Love 
Coffee, I love Tea.” Between our 
|| explosions of mirth we were re- 
minded of the time we heard Percy 
Grainger. give a delightful inter- 
pretition of “Turkey in the Straw.” 
Twice we watched Wimpany and 
McAllister, too old salts in a dra- 
matic presentation of “’Twas a dark 
and stormy night” which developed 
‘| into a typical seamans dance to the 
music of “Anchors Away.” And 
|| the background! Modernistic as 
could be, with three white seagulls, 
three white clouds and six or seven 
dark blue waves with white-caps 
against a sky-blue sky. 

The negro mammy and her top- 
hatted suitor who danced and sang 
in true darky fashion to the theme 
“Shortnin’ Bread” was good; but 
“Modern Art,” borrowed from some- 
thing of Beverly Nicholls, was even 
better. To tell the truth, it stole 
the show. Mother explained to her 
son very impatiently all the details 


of Mr. Rakovski’s example of mod- 
ern art hanging in the art gallery. 
We can’t go into all the details, 
but the outcome was that mother, 
thoroughly embarrassed by her 
brilliant offspring, gave him a quar- 
ter and sent him to the circus. 

Strumming his guitar and sing- 
ing in the most plaintive fasnion, 
the Spanish serenader introduced 
“Lady of Spain.” Though that |) 
wasn’t our favorite, still we took a 


For cleverness, the pianist’s ren-| 


| 


i ae 
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fancy to the belle’s red dress with || 


a diminutive flounce of blacklace. 
“Solitaire,” a rather sorrowful tale 
reminded us of one of the old poets 
but up to now we haven't discover- 
ed the source. 

Of course, their was Tschaikow- 
sky's “Nutcracker Suite,” to com- 
plete the repetoire. This was where 
the mice came in. You remember 
in the story where the poor nut- 
cracker with his arm in a sling is 
attacked by the flock of mice? And 
how the king of the mice, sumptu- 
ously attired in velvet and frills 
fights a duel with the defenceless 
nutcracker? And how he nearly 
cuts off the nutcracker’s head with 
his gleaming cutlass? We even got 
a fiendish delight when the hero’s 
strings became tangled in the mice 
but that didn’t really matter. The 
king was siain and the nutcracker 
floated aloft to be replaced by his 
proper self, a handsome prince. 
With the heroine of the story, the 
little girl who looked after him, 
he was carried away by the Sugar 
Plum Fairy to Jam Mountain to 
see some of the prettiest dances you 
can imagine. There was the Rus- 
sian Dance, the Gopak, the Siamese 
dance, the dance of the Flutes, and 
a finale the “Valse de Fleur.” Be- 
lieve me, Marionettes dance better 
than real folk and their custumes 
lare mere intriguing! The lighting 
‘and stage scenery were used to ex- 
‘cellent effect in these final scnes. 

We went behind the scenes and 
talked to Mrs. Keogh and Miss 
Heddle when the show was finished. 
Perhaps you think its a tiresome 
business but they seemed as thrilled 
as We were. Winding up strings 
after they’re untangled seems to 
carry its own fascination. Besides, 
they are going to take their puppet 
family to Cleveland next month and 
by that time all the eighteen inch 
dolls will be replaced by shiny, new 
two feet ones. You begin with 
small ones, and build up, you see. 
The Keogh-Heddle company will 
perform with the Toronto Sympathy 
(orchestra again this year with a 
Tiew Mother Goose suite. And that 


is all for now about the ion- 
. marion: 
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LYCEUM CLUB | 

HEARS MRS.E._ || 

BATEMAN| 


{ 
Mrs. Evelyn Bateman, speaking | 


to the local branch of the Lyceum | 
Club and Women’s Art Association | 
in Hotel Genosha yesterday after- 


noon, in a very happy and enter- 
taining way carried her listeners 
by word pictures from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne to Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland where prosperity is para- 
mount and the people are well- 
content. In the larger cities of these 
countries the stores are air-condi- 
tioned, the theatres are both mod- 
ern and handsome and the women 
are among the best dressed in the 
world. 

In Russia the people adore Lenin 
and the national poet ushkin. 
Women work as men an ne has 
to worry about doctors’ “pills anc 
funeral accounts, since they are 
paid for by the state. The opera 
house at Leningrad has nothing | 
comparable to it on this continent, 
and the people are decidedly are 
conscious. They are proud of the 
fact that Russia owns the finest 
collection of Rembrandt paintings 
in the world. . 

Mrs. Bateman’s descriptions of 
the beauties of China were most 
fascinating. One could almost see 
the shimmering lotus ponds, the | 
gorgeous palaces and pagodas. The 
modern buildings of Nanking, 
Shanghai and other cities were 
mentioned. A splendid dinner of ! 
fourteen courses beautifully served, 
in one of the finer Chinese homes 
Was graphically described. 

Mrs. Bateman said that Japan 
does not want war but a certain 
faction is military-minded. She 
closed her splendid address with a 
plea for courtesy to foreigners. 

The President, Miss May Dillon 
in her opening remarks referred sa 
the annual meeting recently held 
in Toronto when Mrs. Dignam was 
again elected President of the T'o- 
ronto Branch. 

Mrs. Leo Gray delighted the 
Jarge gathering with the rendition 
of a solo. She was accompanied 
at the piano by Mrs. George Flem- 
ing. 

At the close of the program, 
Mrs. H. Bascom of Whitby, and 
Mrs. R. B. Patterson, of Oshawa 
assistants 
were the officers and executive — 
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93 CHILDREN AT 
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Sponsored by Lyceum Art 
Association and Home 


and School Clubs 


Ninety-three children of the city, | 


teen, were present for the opening 
‘of the art classes in Centre street 
school auditorium on Saturday 
morning. The attendance exceeded 
all expectations and almost doubled 
the highest attendance at the : 
classes last year. About two-thirds 
of those present were boys. \ 
Under the direction of Malcolm 
Young, member of the staff of the 
Toronto Art Gallery, the children 
Spent the morning doing chalk and 
pencil drawing. The unexpected 
numbers made the supply of var- 
ious colored chalks rather limited. 
Excellent results were cbtained 
from many of the youngsters who, ' 
in order to help get acquainted on 
the first morning, were asked to 
draw scenes on their own street 
and the interior of their homes. 
Next Saturday morning’s classes 
will be devoted to woodcarving. 
Assisting Mr. Young in instruct- 
ing and guiding the children are 
Peggy McKibbon and Harrie ‘Lee 
Mallory, members of Miss Dorothy 
VanLuven’s sketching club; Lucille 
Crozier, taking art at the Ontario 
Ladies’ College, Whitby, under 
Miss Jaques, art instructor at the 
college and member of the staff of 
the Toronto Art Gallery; and Mrs. 
W. H. King who acts as registrar. 
The art classes were founded. 2ind 
are sponsored by the Oshawa } 
Women's Lyceum Art Association 
with assistance from the local | 
| 
| 
| 


‘Home and School associations. Mrs. 
Swart McLaughlin, convener of the 
arts and crafts committee of the 
| Women's Lyceum Art Association, 
is a donor of the movement and 
| supervises the classes on behalf ¢t | 


| the association. i 


OSHAWA ART CLASS 


between the ages of five and fif- 


| of a writer, 


DECEMBER 14, 1937. 


Speaker Gives | 
Decorating Advice 


Home decoration depends on 
three factors, personal taste, avat- 
able funds and assets, Vida H. 
Peene told a meeting of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Association 
in Hotel Genosha yesterday after- 
noon. Miss Peene is an authority 
on home decoration. 

The speaker warned against con- 
centrating on only one aspect of 
the room, and urged her hearers to 
see the room as a whole when 
planning interior decoration. Fur- 
niture should combine beauty and 
utility and should be suited to the 
occupation of the room. The room 
for instance, would 
ciffer from that to be used merely 
for conversation. 

Miss Peene recommended taking 
a focal point, such as a fireplace, 
windows or important picture, and 
building the room around that. 

The architectural background— 
walls, ceiling and floor—are import- 
ant considerations when buying 
moveable furnishings. The aspect of 
a room may be changed or camou- 
flaged to detract from peculiarities. 
A high room will appear'lower with 
a simple wall treatment, and in the 
same way a square room may be 
made to look less square, the lec- 
turer illustrated. “ 

Color is an outstanding factor in 
decoration, the audience was assur- 
ed, and must be suited to the size. 
lighting and purpose of a room. It 
plays an important part in deter- 
mining a room’s atmosphere and 
adds to its restfullness, formality 
and suitability. 

In decorating there are four 
channels of ,expression—color, form. 
line and texture. In Speaking of 
line, Miss Peene mentioned the 
trend today towards the horizontal, 
She strongly advised against a 
popular fault. of cutting off corners 
by placing furniture cornerwise and 
rugs diagonally. 

In concluding, the speaker em- 
phasized the expediency of pur- 
chasing reliable, color-tast materials 
whose utility was guaranteed. She 
mentioned the host of new and in- 
triguing draperies which were being 
manufactured at the present time. 
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Members of Mozart 
' Society Play Master's 
Music at Lyceum Club 


Mrs. Luigi von Kunits of Toron-| 
to and a group of musicians from 
the Mozart Society presented a 
varied program to a large and ap- 
preciative audience at the meeting 
of the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association in Hotel Genosha 
yesterday. 

Mrs. von Kunits, whose late hus- 


band was founder and conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 


gave a brief talk about the Mozart 
Society and its founding. Directly) 
connected with Salzburg, Austria, 
the birthplace of the great master, 
the society has the permission of 
the Archbishop to use the Salzburg 
coat of arms. The society has a 
very interesting room in which to 
meet. There are found many relics 
of Mozart’s work and his day, in- 
cluding a Mozart library, formerly 
the property of Luigi von Kunits. | 

A short paper on Mozart himself 
was also given by Mrs. von Kunits 
in which some writer has been 
quoted as saying “In Mozart God 
implanted the purest, sheerest gen- 
jus ever placed in man and then 
he placed it in charge of Leopold.” 
He was considered by some as the 
world’s greatest genius. He left 769 
compositions, Mozart, the speaker 
reminded her audience, was the 
originater of the ‘sonata’ form for 
the orchestra. 

Christine Eyles, violinist, who is 
also a member of the Toronto Sym- 
phony orchestra, opened the pro- 
Bram with the Mozart Sonata No. 
8, Lillian Webb, soprano, sang three 
well-known selections opening with 
Mozart's “Allelujah”. In contrast 
she gave “Lullaby” by the same 
composer. The work of Haydn, a 
contemporary composer, concluded 
Miss Webb's selections—‘My Mo- 
ther Bids Me Bind My Hair.” 

The trio, comprising Christine 
Eyles, violinist; Mona Mellor, cel- 
list, and Winnifred Dowell, pian- 
ist, concluded the program with 
the “Mozart Trio in G. Major” 
Winnifred Dowell also accompanied 

le Violin and vocal numbers. 
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Annual Art 
Exhibit and Lecture} 


Oshawa is to have a distinguished 
guest on Monday next when 3 
Charles F. Comfort, ARG. 
O.S.A., favors the Lyceum — 
and Women’s Art Association 
his presence. He is to give 
illustrated address on art. 

In addition to the aforementione 


memberships Mr. Comfort is vice- 
president of the Canadian Society 
of Painters in Water Color, secre- 
tary of the Canadian Group of | 
Painters, Member Arts and Letters 
Club, Toronto, Honorary Member || 
of the Manitoba Society of Artists 
and a member of the Writers’ Club, 
Toronto. His work may be seen in 
the National Gallery of Canada, 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Hart House | 
and in many private collections in- 
cluding that of the Hon. Vincent | 
Massey. | 

Mr. Comfort is instructor in 
mural painting at the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art, and executed the 
murals in the Head Office of the 
North American Life Insurance 
Company and on the trading floor 
of the Toronto Stock Exchange, as 
well as those in Canada Building 
at the Exposition in Paris last year. 

A number of Mr. Comfort’s paint- 
ings will be on view next Monday 
along with those of the following 
well-known local artists, Mrs. J. R. 
B. Cowan, Mrs. A. R. Cook, Miss 
A. Corah, Miss Jean Garrow, Mrs. 
Ewart McLaughlin, Mrs. Robert | 
Henderson, Miss Izobel McLaughlin 
and Mr. Malcolm Young. 


—Contributed. || 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1938 
STEADY PROGRESS OF PAINTING 


“The progress of bainting in 
Canada has been continuous,” said 
Charles Comfort, forceful speaker 
and well-known artist of Toronto, 
as he addressed the Lyceum Club 
and Women’s Art Association yes- 
terday on the subject “Develop- 
ment in Canadian Painting.” He 
admitted that the phase of art 
had passed through many stages 
| and had even fallen by the way- 
sidé but had always risen again. 

“We are rapidly emerging from 
a post-war era to a pre-war era,” 
the speaker regretfully suggested. 
“There is not anyone who is not 
affected by the trend of the times 
and the arts have not escaped. The 
arts’ are very sensitive.” Mr. Com- 
fort went on to point out that 
there were many individual means 
of expression in painting at the 
present time and many are wonh- 
dering what has havpened toe the 


been questioned. 

The present situation, which 
makes it possible for art students 
to procure extraordinarily good 
prints in color of the works of the 
masters and contemporary artisis. 
hes had a profound effect on art 
education. There were never so 
many interested in art as there are 
now. The speaker described paint- 
ling as a “participating art’—an 
art in which you must participate 
to fully appreciate it. He defined 
art as ‘doing anything well’, and 
welcomed the spread in participa- 
tion. 

“There was a tremendous move- 
ment in painting in the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centur- 
jes. Art seemed sensitive of the vast 


change and expressed the world’s | 
unrest,” Mr. Comfort explained. He 


went on to say that there are num- 
erous current movements in the 
field of art throughout the world 
but there seems to be no great as- 


present time. Canadian painting 
has been kaleidescoped into one 
eentury. It originated with the In- 
dians who painted their faces. The 
first work on canvass of any note 
was done by a woman, Mrs. John 
Graves Simcoe, later Lady Simcos 
‘who excelled at water colors. 


old standards. Every standard has_ 


sertive movement in Canada af the! 


IN CANADA, SAYS CHARLES COMF ORT) 


The lecturer divided the pro- 
gress in painting into several 
groups according to the historical 
situation which influenced it. In 
the pioneer group were Paul Cain, 
Jacobi, Kreighoff, Fowler and vari- 
ous others, many of whom were 


maturity at the time of Confedera- 
tion—Bellsmith, Fraser, Cruikshank 
| and Martin among them. The Jubi- 
lee and Expansion group gained in- 
spiration from the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria and movement into the 
West, In this division comes Paul 
Peel, born in London, Ontario, In 
his thirty-two years of Ufe he 
painted a vast number of canvasses, 
one of the best of which “After 
the Bath”, is ineluded in the valu- 
able collection of R. S. McLaugh- 


lin, James Wilson Maurice, Hora- 

tio Walker, Florence Carlyle are 

also among the artists of that ¢ra 

which was marked hy a decrease in 

outstanding painters from other 

'| countries. 

| The work of the pre-war group is 

i| known for its French-Canadian ib- 
fluence. Almost the first native- 

| born, self-trained man, Tom Tom- 

! 

| 

( 

} 


| son, appeared at this time. The 
‘famous Group of Seven movement 
reared its head during the period, 
inspired by Beatty who went into 
Algonquin Park and painted pine 
trees which had always been con- 
sidered unpaintable. At least that 
was the beginning. The group is 
history now and its successor is 
the Canadian Group of Painters of 
which Mr. Comfort is a member. 

As a practical illustration of his 
address the speaker showed lantern 
slides of work from several of the 
mentioned painters. 


| 


foreign born. Then there was the | 
group of painters who reached their | 


SCHOOL CHOIRS SI 
SONGS, SAYS J. MURRAY GIBBON 


Although Canadian School 
choirs, especially in the western 
provinces, can scarcely be equalled, 
the songs they sing are often un- 
suitable. This was the contention 
fof J. Murray Gibbon of Montreal, 
speaking before the Lyceum Club 
yesterday afternoon, on the subj 
of Canadian folk songs. The words 
of songs which school children are 
taught very oftén have no con- 
nection with their own lives, Mr. 
Gibbon told his audience. As an 
example he mentioned John Peel 
which means little to boys whose 
only experience in hunting has 
been with a shotgun. 

With this circumstance in mind 
Mr. Gibbon has spent considerable 
time and effort to find and make 
Canadian words which fit beauti- 
ful melodies. In this work he has 
been greatly aided by Sir Ernest 
MacMillan who has found time to 
arrange special settings for many 
of the songs. 

Yesterday’s, program was richly 
augmented by the singing of Lyona 
| Hunt Mangan, soprano, with Regi- 
nald G. Geen at the piano. In ap- 
preciation of her contribution on 
that and other occasions, Mrs. 
| Mangan was presented with a mor- 
| roco-bound volumé of the songs of 
Robert Franz. The president, Miss 
May Dillon, graciously presented 
the book on behalf of the club. 
Mr. Gibbon’s talk was made prac- 
tical with the singing of each song 
by Mrs. Mangan, first in its orig- 
inal version, then with its Cana- 
dian adaptation. The sweet, rich 
quality of her voice seems par- 
ticularily well suited to folk-sing- 
ig. Beginning with a Scottish 


Song, the words by Robert Burns, | 


the soloist rendered Yé Banks and 


| 


| 


NG UNSUITABLE 


Braes of Bonnie Doon and gave its 
newer words £ost Is My Quiet For- | 
ever. : ’ 
_ Mr. Gjbbon found that one of 
Robert Louis Stevenson's poems | 
had been written to fit music of a | 


| 


|seng by Franz Schubert. He had 


to search the 604 lyrics of the 


set | great song writer, but he was re- 


warded. There was but one song 
which would fit the words of the 
poem The Vagabond. This Mrs. 
Mangan sang preceding it with 
the original German—Muth. 

Scots Whae Hae, another by 
Burns, was set to an old marching 
tune. It was interesting in that 
Lady Nairn, a more. sentimental 
writer, set her words The Land o: 
Leal, to the same music but with 
@ different arrangement. 

The remainder of the selections 
Were ones which have been Canad- 
ianized, so to speak, by Murray 
Gibbon himself. The words are 
typically Canadian and will give 
children an opportunity to learn 
beautiful music along with words 
they can understand. The songs 
were: Canoe Song, Voyageur Song, | 
Quebee (from Ma Belle Si Ton 
Ame), Down Vancouver Way (from 
Kennst Du Das Land), Hushabye 
(rom Ninna Ninna by Mozart), 
and Old Ontario (from Der Fogé]- 
fanger, also by Mozart). | 
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GARDENS HAVE MORE CHARM | 
AND LIVABILITY, MISS KIPPAX SAYS 


} 
“A Garden Travelogue’ was the music for the guests was not an un- 
subject of a very lovely illustrated{ common thing, the lecturer pointed 
lecture given at the meeting of the| out, and one was shown among the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art| pictures of ~he Italian gardens. 
Association yesterday afternoon by| While the arts were flourishing 
Miss Helen Kippax of Toronto. in Italy, Miss Kippax said, the 
“The main quality of a good gar-| same thing was happening in Eng- 
den,” said Miss Kippax, “is that it|land It was quite the thing to tra- 
should be appropriate to the means| vel over Europe and bring back 
and needs of the owner.” ideas for gardens in England. Eng- 
The speaker pointed out that the|lish houses and parks were fre- 
trend in garden style down through | quently planned after the style of 
the centuries was closely connected | the Italian ones, though they were 
with the trend in architecture. His-' pyiit more on the level. Another in- 
torical ‘background and  develop- t 
ments were responsible for the dit- uence came from France where 
ferent types of gardens in differ- the gardens were built on a gigan- 
ent countries tic scale with vast level areas and 
At the very mention of the word huge masses of water. In one such 


arden nadi i i 
eae Weis cee garden in France one thousand full- 
pointed out that this type of gar- Stown trees were moved bodily and 
den was only a recent development replanted. Clipped hedges, pee ee 
Looking back on the primitive gar- architecture, was prevalent and the 
dens of ancient Egypt, one discov- 4¢a spread to England. th 
ers that the word originally meant | What usually happens in une, ceee 
an “enclosure”, wheré the owner of the extreme happened in Eng- 
could raise his crops and confine land and there was a downfall. 
his animals. The water necessary Writers began to ridicule the fan- 
for irrigation was the original idea ‘Stic hedges and trees and man- 
behind fountains and pools which Made architecture. he ths 2 
are now a decorative feature of fine complete upheaval and Haba lear 
gardens. cs al ae mec a ve dee 
The Mooris ; 3, | recorded. ines must be curved, 
‘two of Menta Wie sonal this school said, and forthwith all ' 
of preservation, demanded shade, lines were curved. Straight paths | 


sight of running water. Colored [Were made wiggle, and garsens 
; : were tor a . “Cap- 
tiles, pools, walls and garden seats | anilities Brown” was a prominent | 
were introduced but there was no || fieure in England at the time, He. 
statuary since it was contrary to | was an uneducated person with 
the Mohammedan religion. Miss j little taste but with an ability to 
Kippax showed beautiful slides of | sell his own ideas, and he gained. 
these two old gardens. his nickname from his perennial 
er aes welpreil ag Rania? in eas he ee tay had ate over 
e time o e naissance, the |} an estate—‘I as capabilities”. 
great ‘wealth was in the hands of | So great was the desire for all, 
the cultured class and much of the | to be as nature made it, that if a 
pees: bis obser nae ue fs bal Ad dead ‘py a Lead ri 
€ ci family. tt wealthy | one was transplanted. “ ruins” | 
families had a country villa and the were a popular addition to many | 
favorite location was the top of a) gardens. Certain critics protested 
high hill. The gardens went down | that one couldn't tell the difference 
eg bal hg a) @ yo Sorpmadag mreewons a garden and a common 
y steps. e chief decoration was | field. 
running water which was used in Miss Kippax showed a great 
many ingenious ways. For instance, || many beautiful slides of present- | 
the owner would harness a moun-|iday English estates and cottage | 
tain stream and arrange it to|/gardens telling her listeners that | 
form beautiful cascades. Flowers || English gardens have 2 ecrtain liv- | 
did not do weil in the hot season | ability and charm which is often 
so the gardens were arrangéd with- |ilacking in Canada. The garden 
out them, Since guests were enter- |/there is not just a place to grow 
|tained at these villas and since || flowers. It is a part of the home, 
variety was a requisite of good en- | the outdoor living quarters. Old | 
tertaining each level was arranged ish gardens are a hangover 
differently. A water organ to supply all the periods of garden style. 


RS OF IRELAND 


. WwW. J. H. Smyth of Port) 
Perry addressed the Lyceum Club. 
‘and Women's Art Association at| 
the monthly meeting yesterday. He 
told of his recent experiences on a| 
trip through Ireland after an ab- | 
‘sence of thirty years. He called it ‘a | 
tour of re-discovery of his native 

jand.’ He explained that Ireland 

has had 700 years of strife and in- 

tolerance among her own people. }) 


‘made to Tom Moore’s home and 
spoke of the smallest village in ail 
Ireland, It contains one school, one 
church and one house. Seven 
people live there. He told of the 
cave where slept St. Kevin who 
preached Christianity in Ireland in 
520 A.D. In passing Mr. Smyth re- |) 
called that Pitt, famous parlia- 
mentarian, had spent $75,000 in |! 
each of 80 burroughs in Ireland |, 
trying to kill the Irish parliament. 
| This amount he charged up to the 
English parliament. 
The lecturer described the 
Dublin horse show where one may 
| find the finest hunting horses in | 


I 


‘He called Dublin the political nerve |, 
of Ireland. He recorded the visit |) 


the world. He continued his trip 
from Dublin to Belfast along the 
East coast which was most beauti- 
fui. At the close of his lecture Mr. 
Smyth showed beautifully colored 
Slides of Ireland and also of im- 
portant spots in Scotland and Eng- 
' land. 
'_ Mrs. Keith Gahan sang two de- 

| Eghtful solos, “Break O’ Day” by 
| Sanderson and “A May Morning* 
_by Denza. She was accompanied | 
by Mr. C. J. W. Taylor. 


|LOUISE SMITH, ARTIST. 


GUEST AT TEA GIVEN BY 
~ MRS. GORDON CONANT | 


Mrs. Gordon D. Conant opened 
her home yesterday for a delight- 
ful tea for the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association. The 
guest of honor was Miss Louise M. 
Smith, artist of Boston, Vancouver 
and Toronto, a display of whose | 
work was on view for the enjoy- | 
ment of the guests. Practically all 
the pictures were pastels and the 
majority of the subjects were flow- 
er arrangements or boats. One 
outstanding exhibit, however, was 
her portrait of a boy. The entire 
collection was characterized by a | 
remarkable blending and warmth 
of color. a 

Receiving the guests with tal 
hostess and Miss Smith was Miss 
May Dillon, president of the Ly-| 
ceum Club. The tea table was ar-_ 
ranged with yellow candles and a 
very lovely bouquet of daffodils, 
iris and pink tulips. Mrs. Leonard 
Richer, Mrs, Robert Henderson, 
Mrs. R_ B. Patterson, Mrs. J. Cow- 
gn, Mrs. F, Bull and Mrs. E. Bad- 


ger poured tea. Assisting were Mrs. 
B. A. Brown, Mrs, C. Crozier, Mrs, | 
G. Jacobs, Mrs. J N. Willson, Mrs. 
H. H. Kerr, Mrs. W. H. King, Mrs. 
A. W. Harding, Mrs. A .R. Cooke, 
Mrs. R W. Graham, Mrs. A. Arm-— 
strong, Mrs. A. McKibbin, Mrs. H. 
Bull, Miss Merle Hanning, Mrs. — 
Basil Baker, Mrs. W. G. Corben, 
Mrs, A. F. Annis and Mrs. A. EB 
O'Neill. ‘ iy 

Violin music was given through- 
out the afternoon by Mike Kupnicki 
with John Robertson at the piano. 
| Pupils from the Mary Street School 
choir, which is receiving province-_ 
wide recognition, sang several se- 
lections under the direction of 
Leonard Richer. Isobel Bowman. 
took the solo part in one selection, 
“The Ash Grove’. 
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Drama, Music And 
Literature Groups 
Give Programme 


Last evening at the Genosha Ho- 
tel members of the Lyceum Club 
and Women’s Art Association, rep- 
resenting the Drama, Music and 
Literature Groups, gave a program 
reflecting great credit on those 
taking part, and the appreciation 
of the large audience was apparent 
from the beginning. Miss May Dil- 
lon presided and explained the 
work covered by the groups taking 
part. 

During the evening Mrs. H. H. 
Bruser, who possesses a fine so- 
prano voice of wide range, sang 


three delighiful solos and quite 
captivated her audience. The first, 
“A Birthday,” by Huntington 
Woodman, was followed later by 


' “The Star,” Roger, and “Morning | 


Hymn” Herschell. Mrs. Bruser was 
accompanied at the piano by Miss 
Dillon. 

Mrs. Donald A. Wilson of Whit- 
by was a worthy representative of 
| the Literary Group in @ paper on 
Galsworthy, using for her study 
his life by H. Vincent Marrot. She 
told of the biographer’s first in- 
terview with Galsworthy, the be- 
ginning of a friendship which last- 
ed ten years. The first part of Mrs. 
Wilson’s paper dealt with the early 
and charming home life of Gals- 
worthy, then the years at Harrow 
where he was an all-round stu- 
dent, at one time head of his house 
and at another captain of the foot- 
ball team. At Oxford he read law, 
because it was his father’s wish 
that he should be a barrister, and 
he was called to the Bar in 1890. 
‘In 1891 Galsworthy senior sent 
him to Canada, ostensibly to ex- 
amine a coal field but In reality to 
help him forget a young lady with 
whom he was in love. Galsworthy 
visited Australia, where he met 
Conrad who was to become his 
fast friend and helpful critic. Mrs. 
Wilson told of the author's love of 
Ada Galsworthy, the unhappy wife 
of his cousin, and who was later 
to become his own wife. Her beau-| 
tiful character had a benign influ- 
ence upon his work. Galsworthy’s 
first work appeared under the pen 
name of John St. John, but in 1894 
he began producing under his own 
name. The Forsyte Saga covered a 


period of twenty-five years’ work | 


| ares 
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| and the characters were mostly | 


| three-act 


from his own family, the Forsyte 


house being his own home. In 1932 
Galsworthy was awarded the Nobel 
Prize of £9000, and with this he 
created the Pen Fund for writers. 

Mrs. W. G. Corben, as convener 
of the Dramatic Group, directed a 
part presentation of Sir William 
S. Gilbert’s play “Pygmalion and 
Galatea”, with Mr. Jack Aldwinkle 
taking the part of Pygmalion. Mrs. 
Aldwinkle gave a beautiful inter- 
pretation of the statue “Galatea,”| 
which comes to life, and Mrs. Carl) 
Eder made a charming “Cynisca.” 
Mrs. Corben in a short paper re-. 
viewed briefly the life of Gilbert) 


‘as playwright and humorist, Like) 


Galsworthy he too was called to 
the Bar and belonged to a dis-— 
tinguished English family. His) 
first play, a fairy drama, was pro-~ 
duced at the Haymarket in 1870. 
and in 1871 Gilbert commenced his | 
memorable collaberation with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan which was to last) 
twenty years. As a master of 
meter he was consuminate, as a 
dealer in quips and paradoxes and 
ludicrous dilemmas unrivalled. En- 
thusiasts are divided only as to the 
comparative merit of the operas. 
“Princess Ida” and “Patience” are 
in some respects the daintiest, and 
there is a genuine vein of poetry 
in “The Yeomen of the Guard.” 
Some of the drollest songs are in 
“Pinafore” and “Ruddigore,” “The | 
Gondoliers’” shows the most | 
charming lightness of touch, while 
with many ‘The Mikado” proved 
the favorite. 

Early in 1871 Gilbert wrote a 
mythological comedy 
“Pygmalion and Galatea,” found- 
ed upon the Greek story of Pyg- 
malion, grandson of the king of 
Cyprus, who falls in love with an 
ivory statue he has made and to 


which the gods grant life. The) 


whole play is beautiful and up- 


lifting and the portrayal given was || 


faultless, Mr. and Mrs. Aldwinkle 
and Mrs. Eder have marked ability 
in acting, while their personalities 
suited well the parts. Mrs. Corben’s 
ability in directing deserves great 
commendation, and the writer of 
this inadequate report thinks the 
play might well be produced again 
in Oshawa. 

Mr. Burton of the Collegiate 
staff very kindly arranged the 
lighting of the stage, which was_ 
efficiently carried out by two of 


| the students.—Contributed. 


|LEAGUE OF HEALTH | 
AND BEAUTY TO — 
DEMONSTRATE HERE 


The Women’s League of Health 
and Beauty gave a mass demon- 
stration at Varsity Arena last Sat- 
‘urday under the distinguished pat- 
ronage of Dr. Herbert A. Bruce, 
Mrs. Bruce and others, with Miss 


Natalie Platner, Canadian director, |, 
Five hundred took part. 


in charge. 

The audience, packed to the top- 
mest rows, applauded whole heart- 
ecly. It was the second mass de- 
monstration of the league which 
jnow numbers 155,000 women 
throughout the Empire, 7,700 in 
Canada, 

About twenty-five of these will 
come to Oshawa, on Saturday after- 
noon, May 28, and demonstrate 
their cultural work at the Collegi- 
ate auditorium for the benefit of | 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art 
Association. Afternoon tea will be 
served, 

This will take the place of the 
annual garden fete. A large audi- 
ence is expected. 


| 


LYCEUM FETE 
AT COLLEGIATE 


Under the direction of Miss Na- 
talie Platner, twenty-eight members 
of the Toronto Branch of the Wom- 
en’s League of Health and Beauty 
gave a demonstration of their work 
in the Collegiate auditorium on 
Saturday afternoon to members and 
friends of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association. The 
club sponsored the event to raise 
funds for the Children’s Art Centre, 


Miss Platner, in speaking to her j 


audience, explained that the sys- 
tem used by the league was designed 
to acquire suppleness of the body, 
poise and grace. Though most sys- 
tems are adapted and modified for 
women from plans used by men, this 
program was designed entirely for 
women. Complete relaxation in or- 
der that there may be no strain is 
very essential. There are exercises 
for every part of the body. 
‘Samples of these were given by the 


members, all of whom were attired ' 


‘in black satin shorts and white 
satin blouses, All work is done to 
the accompaniment of music. 

The various types of dancing were 
most colorful. The Greek dancers 
wore red tunics with purple girdles 


and carried bunches of green grapes. | 


Their number was entitled “To 
Bacchus.” There was a selection, 
“Black Shacows” by the tap class 


and a “Gypsy Tarentella” as an | 


example of national dancing. 
| Miss Lena Gummow and Miss 


Mildred Johnston played piano | 
duets previous to the opening of || 


the demonstration. Miss May Dil- 
lon, president of the club, intro- 
duced Miss Platner. The members 
of the club served ice cream and 
cake during the intermission. 
Stancards of lilacs and honeysuckle 
made attractive decoration. 


MONDAY, MAY 30, 1938 


Se 


F LYCEUM CLUB 


The annual business meeting of 


JAL MEETING | ‘siag sea 


te se 
S, Who are, as yét, 
out of reach. ’ “ 

The following officers were elect- 
ed for the season 1938-39, 


President, Miss May Dillon; 1st 


the Lyceum Art Association for the | Vice-President, Mrs. J. C. Young; 


afternoon in Hotel Genosha when 
reports from the various officers 
were presented. The season just 
closed showed a larger membership. 
A good financial balance and much 
activity in the literary and drama 
groups. Special mention was made 
of the excellent report of the 
‘Children’s Art Centre, which the 
Lyceum Club has sponsored. The 
full report will appear in another 
issue of this paper. 

In the eight monthly meetings of 


and musicians presented a very fine 
series of programmes. The regular 
art exhibit by members; a delight- 
ful tea and exhibition of private 
paintings at the home of Mrs. G. 
D,. Conant; and the annual fete, 
presented by members of the To- 
ronto League of Health and Beauty, 
were all features enjoyed by the 
Club. © 

' The hope was expressed that 
many more ladies of the city would 
avail themselves of the privileges of 
the Club by becoming members 
next season, for with a larger mem- 
loership the executive would feel 
{justified in broadening out and ob- 


season 1937-38 was held yesterday ;2nd Vice-President, 


the Club, a diversity of speakers | 


“THURSDAY, JUNE, 23, 1938 


Mrs. Robt. 
frenderson; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. A. R. Cooks; Corresponding 


Secretary, Mrs. W. H. King; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. C. W. Carr; Executive, 
Mrs. W. G. Corben, Mrs. B. A. 
Brown, Mrs. J. N. Wilson, Mrs. 
Ewart McLaughlin, Mrs. F. L, 
Fowke, Mrs. M. F. Kirkland, Mrs. 
C. V. Purdy, Mrs. A. Harding, Mrs, 
H. H. Bascom, Mrs, H. Kerr, Mrs. 
L. Richer, Mrs. G. Garner. 


LYCEUM CLUB 


On the invitation of Miss Jaco- 
bine Jones, a number of ladies 
from the Lyceum Club visited her 
studio at York Mills, Toronto, on 
| Wednesday afternoon, to see the 
| special exhibition of stained glass 
by Yvonne Williams and Esther 
Johnson, and sculpture by Jaco- 
{bine Jones. Her residence on High- 
land Crescent, designed for com- 
bined studio and home, made a 
delightful setting for this first ex- 
hibition of their joint Arts. The 
darkened studio gave ample oppor- 
tunity to the visitors, for admiring 
,and studying the large stained glass 
windows designed after the manner 
of the 18th century, and destined 
.for the new Presbyterian church 
in Cobourg—the finished work of 

;¥vonne Williams, a Canadian art- 
1ist, who has won distinction both 
here and abroad. 

In the studio were displayed the 
models from which the bronze 
statues were cast, that now decor- 

;}ate the new Bank of Canada in 
| Ottawa—Jacobine Jones having 
| been chosen as designer for these 
decorations. Entering the lovely 
garden, other specimens of her 
craft greeted the eye, a figure of 
Diana anda vigorous statue of 
horses and rider being outstanding. 

On a flag-stone terrace, canopied 
with blue-gray awnings and furn~ 
ished in ivory and blue, overlooking 

|a beautifully-wooded ravine, tea 
\ was served to the visitors. 

The Oshawa Club members made 
arrangements to have ¥vonne Wil- 
liams as one of their speakers in 
the coming season, when she will 

: illustrate with slides of true color, ; 
| tis ancient craft of stained glass. 


Se 
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=) See eee | 
LYCEUM TEA 

Mrs, Ewart McLaughlin was host- 
éss at & delightful tea on Friday at 
her home in aid of the work of the 
Children’s Art Centre. The Lyceum 
Club 4nd Women’s Art Association 
and the Home and School Associa- 
Hons of the city were responsible 
‘for the event. Some of thé chil- 
_dren’s work was on display in the 
| Conservatory 10 give the guests an 
idea of the kind of thing the Art 
Centre is attempting to do. 
| Receiving with the hostess were 
Miss May Dillon, president of the 
Lyceum Club and Mrs. B. C. Col- 
pus, president of the Home and 
School Council. Mrs. ©. W. Cart 
and Mrs, E. J. Luke assisted at the 
door, 

The tea table was arranged with 
tall rust tapers and matching 
chrysanthemums. Mrs. R. 8. Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs, Robert Henderson, 
(Mrs, M. N, Gowdy, Mrs, F, J. 
Rundle and Mts, H. King poured 
tea, Tea assistants were Mrs. W. 
Leonard Richer, Mrs, Allan R, 
Cooke, Mrs. W. G. Corben, Mrs. 
Norval Willson, Mrs. A, E. Shaw, 
Mrs. W. R. Fisher, Mrs. R. W. 
Graham, Mrs. Harold Hart, Mrs. 
Alfred Derumeaux and Mrs, &. 
Bisch. 


Art Centre Tea 
Held Yesterday 
| Wednesday, Oct. 16.—A beau-; 
tiful autumn day made a charm- 
ing seiting when Mrs. Ewart Mc- 
Laughlin, Simcoe street north, 
opened her home for a tea for 
the benefit of the the work of the 
| Children’s Art Centre. Diana 
Burns, a dainty miss in blue, op- 
ened the door for the guests who 
j were received inthe drawing 
room by Mrs. McLaughlin, the 
hostess, and Miss May Dillon, 
' president of the Lyceum Club an, 
Women’s Art Association, 
.! In the conservatory, a splendid | 
| exhibit of the children’s work, 
| done since the opening of the art 
‘ classes, was on display. 
The dining room was tastefully 
| arranged with yellow candles and 
geese ribemums as decorations. 
7 McLaughlin, Mrs. 
Laughlin and Mrs. J. 
ae tea me the 
i 


4 


The Peri otee in charge of the 
tea was Mrs. George Norris, Mrs. | 
L, Richer, Mrs. E. R. Luke, | Mrs. | 
U. Jones, 

The Children’s Art Centre was 
opened last February at Centre 
Street School, where classes have | 
been conducted each Saturday 
morning for pupils from Oshawa 
Public Schools. This work is spon- 
sored by the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association, toge- 
ther with the Council of Home 
and School Clubs Association of 
Oshawa, through the Art Centre 
committee, with Mrs, Ewart Mc- 
Laughlin as convener. 

Mrs. C. W. Carr and Mrs, U, 
Jones, who were in charge ot} 
} contributions, wish to thank the 
many friends who so graciously 
supported the work and to ac- 
“knowledge donations from Mrs. 
/R. S. MeLaughlin. Mrs. Frank 
Robson and other friends. 

Among out-of-town guesta 
were: Miss Taylor, Toronto; Miss 
Maxwell, Miss Gillard, Mrs, Good- 
fellow, Mrs. Hatch, Mrs, Bassett. | 
Mrs. Bascom, Mrs. Thompson of | 
Whitby; Mrs. Arnold of Picker- 
ing; Mrs. Moore, Miss Olver, Miss | 
Mowbray of Brooklin. 
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Local President H 
Pays Tribute To _ 
National T ounder| 


Along with ihe branch presi-| 
dents, Miss May Dillon, head of the 
local branch of the Lyceum Club 
and Women’s Art Association, 
paid tribute to the memory of the | 
founder of the work in Canada, 
Mrs. Mary E. Digman, at the an- |’ 
nual meeting of the Lyceum Club at 
the galleries in Toronto yesterday. 
These were Miss Dillon’s words: 

“In honoring the illustrious lives 
of departed friends one feels that 
the highest and most sincere com- 
mendation is summed up in the, 
Bibical phrase ‘Their works do fole- 
low them.’ Surrounded as we are 
with the tangible evidence of the. 
late Mrs. Digman’s wonderful gift. 
jof paintings, there is another nal 


tribute of much wider scope, This 
is influence. Through the inspira- 
tion and enterprise of Mrs. Digman 
many art clubs were established 
and a general impetus given to the 
study and development of handi- 
crafts, The far-reaching effects of 
all her combined efforts is beyond 
computing that they have moulded 
themselves into a monument of her 
own creation. She built better than 
she knew and her works do follow 
her.” 

The president, Mrs. D. B. Hanna, 
Ist vice-president, called for a min- 
ute’s silence in memory of the late | 
founder. A picture, the work of Mrs. 
Digman, was presented to her mem- 
ory to the Women’s Art Association 
of Canada by Mrs, F. T. Godwin. 

At the election of officers Mrs. R. 
S. McLaughlin retained the posi- 

«tion of a vice-president. Miss Fran- 
cis Loring was made president and 
the other officers are: Vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Harry Symons; honorary 
recording secretary. Mrs. G. H.| 
Scott; honorary corresponding sece | 
retary, Mrs. 8. H. Mumford; honor- 
ary treasurer, Miss Dora Fox, 4 
vice-presidents include Mrs, D. ] 
Hanna, Mrs. W. H. Clemes, Mrs, 
Wilton Morse, Mrs, E. C. Fox, Lady’ 
Mann, Mrs. James MacCallum, a 
Migs F. L, PREY. . 
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SEPTEMBER 22, 1938 


i COMING TO OSHAWA nei 


Miss Cornelia van Geuns, otherwise known as “The Lady from Holland,” who will ,address 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s Art Assotlation on Monday, October 3, in Hotel Genoshag — 
: 7 


, OCTOBER 4, 1938 


LADY FROM HOLLAND TELLS OF SINGING 
TOWERS, SINGS AND PLAYS FOLK SONGS 


A quaint little carved wooden 
box with handle for carrying and 
an engaging smile under a neat 
pleated cap first aroused the curil- 
osity of the Lyceum Club audience 
which yesterday listened to Miss 
Cornelia van Geuns of Holland. 

Miss van Geuns first explained 
away the mystery of the box which 
she declared was her stove. The 
practical Dutch toted their little 
stoves around with them in the 
days when churches and other eédi-+ 
fices had no central heating. In a 
little pottery dish, carved and 
hand-painted, glowing peat coals 
kept feet warm for hours. 

The speaker’s headdress was not 
quite in keeping with the variety 
best known to foreigners, but she 
explained that the caps with the 
quaint points whose replica appears 
in-new world costumes is only one 
of many styles. Each province and 
districf had its own cap and the 
Lady from Holland told the old 
legend of how hers came to be the 
first kind worn. It had to do with 
@ princess, cruelly punished with 
&@ crown of thorns, who wore it to 
cover the scars on her beautiful 
forehead. 

Wooden shoes were not worn in 
the house or at school. Children 
and grown-ups alike step out of 
their clogs at the door and often 
go about in stockinged feet while 
they are indoors. Leather shoes 
were only brought out for festivals 
and important occasions, 

The speaker dealt at some length 
with the singing towers of Holland 
which are not so well known as 
they might be. Holland is a low, 
flat country and sound travels to 


tremendous distances without in- 
terruption. Bells in the tower, which 
English people have come to call 
carillons, were first used in Hol- 
land. Not only churches, but every 
important building has a tower | 
which sings. They ring at the hour, | 
the half hour, the quarter hour 


and even every seven minutes and 
because of the peculiar acoustic 
characteristics of the land there is 
no time of day when one cannot 
hear the bells ringing. ¥ 

The earliest enemies of Holland | 
were wind and water and since a 
country with some difficulty to 
overcome becomes very efficient in 
dealing with those 
Holland has made a friend of wind 
and water. Her paper mills, her 
flour mills, saw mills atid water 
mills are still driven by wind. 
Steam engines were adapted in 
some instances but soon abandon- 
ed. : 


ability to speak, Miss van Geuns 
has very fine musical talent. She 
interpersed her address with Dutch 
folk songs and piano numbers. 


Added to that, she demonstrated | 
remarkable propensities for drama- | 


tization. She pointed out that all 
Dutch art is interpretative. of the 
Dutch characteristics. She especial- 
ly exemplified this with music 
which often begins in the minor 
key; for the Dutch, she said, are 
at heart serious, The music fre- 
quently ends in the gaiety of the 
major mode, however, for a sense 
of humor usually prevails at the | 
end. | 

In the evening, the speaker pre- 
sented another program, principal- 
ly for children. ; 


elements, so | 


Besides her quaint and versatile | 
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| _DIGNAM, Mary Elle Williams — On. 
Tuesday, September 6, 1938, at her 
Cope a ae ain fet pape 
y Ella Williams, wife th z 
John Sifton Dignam. s ee 


» Gence on Thursday afternoon at 2.30 


il - ~ Resting at the Funeral Chapel of 

: : A. W. Miles, 30 St. Clair Avenue West, 
until Thursday afternoon at 1 o'clock. 
‘ j Private funeral service at her late resi- 


LEADER, DIES 


Founder of Women's Art 
Association Had Been Ill 
Since Christmas 


IN EIGHTY-SECOND YEAR 


Mary Ella Williams Dignam, 
widow of John Sifton Dignam, in- 
ternationally known artist and 


founder of the Women’s Art Asso- 
ciation of Toronto, died Tuesday at 
her home, 252 Poplar Plains Road. 
Mrs. Dignam had been ill since 
Christmas. She was in her eighty- 
“second year. Prominent in several 
women’s organizations, she served 
“gs convener of the art sections of 
‘the International Council of Women 
‘and the National Council of Women 


of Canada. She won recognition as 
an exhibitor in Canada, United 
States, Great Britain and Paris. 
Daughter of the late Byron Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Dignam was born at 
Port Burwell, Ont. She received 
her education in New York and 
later studied art in Paris, a student 
of the school of Olivier Marcon and 
Raphael Collin and the school of 
Harry Thompson. She exhibited in 
New York, Paris, Philadelphia, To- 
ronto, the Royal Canadian Academy 
and in Great Britain. 
‘Studied Abroad. 
- Following some years of study 
abroad Mrs. Dignam returned to 
‘Toronto in the éarly '80’s, and im- 
“mediately interested herself in giv- 
ing a helping hand to the then 
struggling Associated Artists School 
of Art and Design, where she organ- 
izéd the academic department. It 
‘was in 1886 that the “Women’s Art 
Club,” with twenty members, was 
‘organized in Mrs. Dignam’s studio. 
‘The purpose was to create a general 
interest in art, the establ shment 
of art lectures and reading clubs, 
holding of exhibitions of painting, 
design, sculpture, engraving and in- 
dustrial arts and to encourage. and 
develop art handicrafts and _ the 
home industries of Canada. In 1892 
the Women’s Art Club was incor- 
ee orated with the Women’s Art Asso- 


the world. 


ciation in 1936, Mrs. Dignam was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon 
‘arranged by the Arts and Letters 
Committee of the Toronto Local 
Council at the Granite Club. 

‘In 1897 Mrs. Dignam formulated 
the idea of a Canadian-wide com- 
petition among ceramic workers for 
designs for a historical dinner set 
to commemorate the landing of 
Cabot in Canada. Completed in 
1898, the set of seventeen dozen 
pieces was bought by the Senate of 
Canada and presénted to her Ex- 
cellency the Countess of Aberdeen. 


Held Many Offices. 


Mrs. Dignam was convener for 
‘Fine and Applied Art, International 
Council of Women; convener of 
Arts and Letters, the National 
‘Council of Women of Canada; Presi- 
dent. and Founder, Women's Art 
Association, Toronto, and founder 
of the Art Department of McMaster 
University. She was a member of 
the Lyceum Club of Great Britain, 
International New Society of Lon- 
don, Eng., the Pen and Brush, Na- 
tional Art and Bernard Clubs of 
New York, and the Ladies’ Club, 
Toronto. She was President of the 
International Society of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. An Angli- 
ean in religion, she was a member 
of St. Thomas’s Church. 

Mrs. Dignam was predeceased by 
her husband in 1924. Surviving are 
two sons, William S. and Hugh M. 
Dignam, and one daughter, Lady 


“Toronto; twelve grandchildren, and 
@ great-grandchiild. 


ia fon of Canada—the oldest na-| 
} ly organized women’s club in} 
Observing the golden | 
— jubilee of the Women’s Art Asso- 


| van Hoogenhouck Tulleken, all of 


o'clock. 
Cemetery. 


Interment Mount Pleasant 


SHE HAD INFINITE COURAGE. | 


In the death of Mrs. Dignam, 
who had reached the fine old age 
of 81, Canada has lost a woman 
who did more, perhaps, than any 
one else, to stimulate’ an interest 
in artistic things. When Mrs. 
Dignam came home from her 
studies abroad, in the 80's, the 
interest that Canadian women 
took in art, or in artistic crafts, 
was nil. The basic arts of spin- 
ning and weaving had been dis- 
carded as something entirely be- 
neath a lady’s dignity. ~ Good 
enough for poor old Grandmother, 
possibly, but then, Grandmother 
couldn’t help herself, and any- 

; way, she was dead and it was as 

i well to forget that she had ever 

— 

' made the cloth that her family 
wore, and wove the linen that 
furnished the beds and the din- 
ner table. 

Mrs. Dignam restored home- 
spun to its rightful place in 
people’s regard, she proved thata 
woman could make pottery and 
still keep her position in the 
social order, and through the 
Woman’s Art Association (the 
oldest organization of women in 
the world), she disseminated these 
wholesome ideas. Where there 
were branches of the W.A.A. lit- 
tle sketching clubs grew up and 
the members went out tod find 
beauty in the landscape and 
transfer it to the best of their 
ability to canvas. They became 
aware of the effect of color and 
many a house was transformed 
from sharp, harsh contrasts to a 
restful harmony. In the circle 
of the Art Association women 
learned to value china, to link 
music to poetry and poetry to 
painting, they began to appraise 
the intrinsic qualities of such 
differing materials as wool and 


metal, in short, they came alive to — 


the treasures of the world in a 
way previously unknown. 

Those who have seen all that’ 
Mrs. Dignam has developed for 
her country, know that these are 
her monument. 


se 
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RONTO ARTISTS ENTERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF LYCEUM CLUB AT ANNUAL TEA | 


Those who attended the annual |“Heavenly Clouds” by a Russian | 


tea and reception of members ar- 
ranged yesterday at Hotel Genosha 
py the local branch of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Association 
were delightfully entertained by 
Mrs. George Scott, contralto, and 
her accompanist, Mrs. Rob‘nson, 
oth members of the ‘Toronto 


\ branch. 


Mrs. Scott’s program was simple 
put varied and appealing, and she 
“gave a brief history of most of her 
selections. Her rendition of a char- 
acteristic Scotch ballad by Mar- 

jorie Kennedy Fraser, “The Road 
to the Isles”, was particularly good, 
and another number, “Dedicat‘on” 
by Franz was very well received. 

A suite of songs by A. von Fiel- 
itz, which Mrs. Scott sang, had an 
interesting and unusual story. 
They formed the tale of two 

.young people, attracted to each 
other, who later tock holy orders. 
When the man became a monk he 
could not forget his friend and he 
gave expression to his emotions by 
.putting his thoughts into songs. 
He was discovered and called be- 


fore the Abbot who placed upon 


composer, Dargomijsky: a grouv of 
folk songs including “Long, Long 
Ago”, “Love Will Find Out the 
Way”, and “I Loved A Boy”. 

Mrs. Robinson played a Schubert 
number for the audience. i 

The tea table was arranged with 
yellow and brenze chrysanthemums 
and matching candles. Mrs. J. R. 
B. Cowan and Mrs. B, A. Brown 
poured tea and the assistants were 
Mrs. W. G. Corben, Mrs. Allan 
Cook, Mrs, Leonard Richer, Mrs. 
Crozier, Mrs. W. H. King, Mrs. 
Robert Henderson, Mrs. Norval 
Willson and Mrs. A. W. Harding. 
Miss May Dillon, president, re- 
ceived the guests. 

On display at the tea were two 
books of interest to club members. 
The one was a record of all press 
comments regarding the club activ- 
ities; it was begun by the late Mrs. 
Norris. The other was an innova- 
tion of Mrs. F. L. Fowke and con- 
tains the names of the officers | 
and members from year to year. | 
The frontispiece is a pen and ink | 
sketch bearing the club crest, the | 
work of Mr. David Cowan, the son | 
of a member, Mrs. J. R. B. Cowan. 


him and the girl a dreadful curse. |one of Mrs. Cowan’s own drawings 
Only by taking his songs to thejis found in the book and other 
woods and burying them deep and | members were invited to contrib- | 
leaving them for the birds was he , ute some of their work for inclu- 
able to have the curse removed | sion. 
from the girl whom he had cher-|* It was noted with regret that the 
‘ished. club had lost one of its charter 
Mrs. Scott’s other offerings | members, Mrs. F. L. Fowke, who 


were: “The Lorelei” by Litzt; |has moved to Toronto. 
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| Intimate Glimpses Into Life of James Barrie 


Given By Dr. Alexander MacMillan 


a 


Using the famous writer's own 
book, “Margaret Ogilvie by her 
son, J. M. Barrie” as a guide book, 
Dr. Alexander MacMillan, well- 


their father was a hand loom 
weaver and one of those rooms was 
for the greater part occupied by his 
loom. The most significant charact- 


' 


| 


} 


i 


known music and literary author- 
ity, lectured to the Lyceum Club 
and Women’s Art Association yes- 
| terday on Sir James Barrie. 


|ers of books, Dr. MacMillan said, 


eristic of James Barrie’s mother j 
was her inborr love of reading. 
The peasantry of Scotland are read- 


He did not attempt to outline the and Mrs. Barrie was no exception. 
\whole of this Scotsman’s life but,She encouraged “Jimmy” to read 
rather, as he himself said, sought ,in every possible way. 
te tell of “the making of the man,| Dr. MacMillan read excerpts 
[ex way he developed until he be-|from Margaret Ogilvie and related. 


came the man he was and was able/humorous incidents from _ other 
to accomplish what he did accom-j writings about Barrie; tales of his 
his 
| At the time of his death Sirjdays in London and his first ex- 
James Barrie was Chancellor of the | periences in play writing. 
| University of Edinburgh, the high-| We closed his address with an! 
lest honor in that distinguished; appreciation of Barrie who, he} 
place of learning where Sir James |said, has made’a contribution to the 
had himself been a student. Had he literary world which would last. 
not been taken by death it is prob- | These things he called Barrie’s out- . 
leble that it would have been he!standing characteristics; his ex- 
|, who capped her Majesty the Queen |quisite humor and the character of 
a! she had the degree of Doctor jit, his purity of thought, his rev- 
|,of Laws and Letters conferred upon |erence for things that are sacred, 
her by Edinburgh University. “I | his delight and appreciation of very 
am certain that the Queen was dis- |simple things and his generosity of 
appointed at the death of Barrie: spirit. 
|for she would dearly have loved to; Rev. George Telford spoke briefly 
be capped by Sir James Barrie,”;and revealed that he had been. 
Dr. MacMillan — said. Strangely | among the Scottish students chosen 
enough Barrie was born five miles | by Dr. MacMillan to come to Can-_ 
\from Glamis Castle, the home of ,ada to preach. Mrs. Keith Gahan | 
the Queen. sang two numbers, “The Nightin-| 
Barrie was the ninth in a family | gale” by Robert Batten and “Care 
of ten children who lived with their; Selve” by Handel with Mr. C. J. 
; Parents in four rooms. David Barrie, ie: Taylor at the piano. 


| plish.” , sala at Edinburgh University, 


we 


The amount of black outlining ina 
indow is very important, Miss Wil 


which strong sunlight will produce, 

Creating stained glass is indeed | 
an art as the most casual observel 
jeould see, The window cannot be 
y in itself to be successful; 
iece and each color must be 
chosen and placed that it adds 
ind does not detract from 
ty of the masonry around it, | 
modern work fails, Miss Wil- 
showed, because the window 


.| baby, the feeding of a cat, mending 


liams said, since it gives the color | 
brilliance and counteracts the glare | 


to sell a story rather than the 
of the work itself, : 
Stewart Alger contributed 
vocal solos to the program, | 
hing” and “Yesterday and To- 
‘Mrs. George Fleming at 


“We know nothing about the a 
ginning of ‘mime’; it is too old,” 
Mrs. Elise Bernard, only exponent 
and teacher of the art of Mime in 
Canada, told the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association yesterday. 
The word, she explained, is deriv 
from “mimeo” to imitate, to create 
the illusion of, but not to oueae! 
It is expression without words. | 
Its history is lost in legend al- 
though there is a dxfinite record | 
of its existence in China as early 
as 600 B.C. “Mime is used a lot 
in dancing but is mot confined to 
it,’ Mrs. Bernard said, “Mime is 
the earliest instinct in all our na- 
tures. A small child imitates a) 
, horse or a cat.. | 
“Physical, mental and emotional | 
control is essential in mime. Mime | 
‘is a dramatic art and must have | 
‘words and words are produced by | 
gesture. Roughly the body is divid- | 
ed into four parts, arms and hands, 
(torso, base and head. The ar: 
‘and hands are the most important,’ 
Mrs. Bernard gave several cleve 
examples of pantomime when she | 
| portrayed the rocking to sleep_of a 


gloves. In contrast she did a couple 
of portions from Shakespeare. em) 
Miss Miller of Toronto pissed 
musical accompaniments and als 
| favored with a piano number, 
| Brahms Raphsody in E, Minor. 
{The program was in charge of Mrs. 
Luigi von Kunits of the Toront 
club who introduced the artists. 4 

: 


, 
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ART EXHIBITION 7 


No Landscapin 
bp = The annual tea and exhibiti 


wall 16th Century| members’ work was held at the 
ceum Club and Women’s Art 

There was no ianatoaee painting sociation yesterday afternoon in 
in medaeval art, Professor E. J. G. | Hotel Genosha. The guest sp 


; Alford of the University of Toronte. was E. J. G. Alford, Professor 
told the Lyceum Club and Women’s Fine Arts at University of Toronto 
Art Association yesterday. It was The exhibits were largely lar 

| not until towards the end of the | scapes and still life flower arrar 

; 16th century that the relationship , ments. The contributors were A. 

‘between man and his natural en- ; Corah, Margaret McLaughlin, J. 
vironment was felt. It was then that. B. Cowan, Mrs. Robert Hend 
the pastoral idea was developed and Viola K. Cooke and Mrs, J. 
artists began to portray an idealized Young. The paintings will be on 
country life. } hibit for several days. 

The work of the 17th century was A colorful bowl of mixed spi 
largely of the peaceful, spacious flowers centred the tea table. 
type of landscape and it was from A. Thompson and Mrs. Harry 
these paintings that the landscape poured tea. Assistants were Mrs, 
artist of a little later period got his W. Armstrong, Mrs. Leonard Ri 
ideas for the formal country es- er, Mrs. Howard Kerr, Mrs. A 
tates. Richard Wilson, who became Cooke, Mrs, Norval Willson, 
known in the mid 18th century was G. Crozier and Mrs. Don Ch 
the father of English landscape . 
painting. 

Professor Alford, who holds the j| 
chair of Fine Arts at the Universily | 
of Toronto, illustrated his address | os — 


with lantern slides which aptly de- 
picted the types of English land 
| scaping through the centuries. 

| The landscaping of Claude, the 


Nancy Pypher, celebrated a 
}and one-time director of 1 
| House Theatre, is coming to fi 
{ coum Club on Easter 


professor pointed out, was another | April 10. Her subject will be. 
characteristic type. It is marked by Season in New York So Far.” 
@ picturesque border. It is scene a ley ) 


painting- of a somewhat theatrical 
aspect rather than the depiction of 
| the country as he found it. In this 
|; connection the speaker pointed out 
that to the artists of that day, 
beauty was divided into two classes, 
'' the awe-inspiring rugged beauty of | 
mointainous countryside which was | 
“sublime” and the more peaceful. | 
orderly beauty of the cultivated 
garden which was “beautiful.” 
English landscaping, it seems, was 
greatly influenced by the work of | 
Dutch painters, Reisdahl in particue 
lar, and Gainsborough was an ar- 
dent disciple. Turner was particu- 
larly interested in shifting ligh! 
and atmospheric conditions and he 
had an uncanny trick of depicting 
the mood of weather. Constable’s |. 
| work was characterized by its rich, 
luscious farm scenes and by an in- 
| troduction of the industrial a 
|ence. In 1840 the English type “f || 
jlandscape painting transferred 6 f 
‘France. Stanley and Gilbert Spen- || 
cer were noted for their love of de- 
tail which has been commonly re- 
current through the years. 


Recs = 4 See 


NANCY PYPHER 


|} REVIEWS PLAYS 


It was the littie sidelights which 
she threw upon her self and her 
work that appealed to us more than 
what Nancy Pypher said about the 
plays running in New York this 
season. That increasingly well- 
known actress and director was the 


guest of the Lyceum Club yester- 
day afternoon. To tne older mem- 
bers Mrs. Pypher was not a strang- 
er for this was her second visit, but 
to many, like ourselves, she was 
new and therefore a curiosity, Not 
a dusty, worn-out curicsity whose 
strangeness is its only attrisute, but 
a fresh, polished and vibrant cur- 
iosity. We were a little hard of 
hearing but we're inclined to be- 
lieve that her first words ‘were: 
“Shucks.” 

Then, without a trace of false 
modesty, she assured us that she 
felt, her little part in the Genosha’s 
afternoon program to be a decided 
anti-climax after what she had 


— 


just seen. She meant the Old 
People’s Dinner which had just 
concluded, “I would so loved to 
have seen it all,” she said. “I would 
love to have written about it,” and 
there was a note of wisfulness in 
her attractive Irish voice. 

Almost immediately she proceed- 
ed with the subject in hand, “The 
Season in New York So Far.” She 
read a list of current plays and de- 
Signated them “appealing but not 
really great.” They are, however, in 
Mrs. Pypher’s opinion, vehicles for 
magnificent acting. She told us 
about them in a charming way, de- 
seribing the outstanding actors and 
readings bits here and there with 
an ability so great that one could 
imagine the whole scene with 
hardly any trouble at all, 

Speaking of “Family Portrait’ 


——— 


‘which the leading actor, 


she said, “I love this play,” and 
you loved her for the way in which 
she described it, intempreted its 
honesty, its simplicity, It is the 
story pf Christ as seen through the 
eyes of his own family. It is through 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, that 
you see her Son. She is not the 
Mary who waited at the Cross but 
the Mary who sought out her Son 
and then returned to her household 
duties, The critics said that the 
play lacked eloquence, Nancy 
Pypher said; but to her that was 
its best point. s 
“Awake and Sing” 
been revived has attained greater 
popularity than the more recent 
“Rocket to the Moon” by the same 
writer. In the latier the hero is not 


good material. In contrast “Awake || 


and Sing’ has kick from first to 
Jast, to use the speaker's own words. 

“Dear Octupus” which had only 
a short run in New York, is still 
going in London with a different 
cast. “It is a charming little com- 
edy,” the dramatist thinks, a play 
with a simpie plot delicately told. 


“The Importance of Being Harn- | 


est” by Oscar Wilde she described 
as an honest ‘biographical play in 
Robert 
Morley, is superb. Though thin 
enough in spots, Mrs. Pypher says 
that it is a good piece of work. 
“Kiss the Boys Good-bya,” by 
Claire Booth, she figuratively cast 
into the waste-ioasket with hardly 
a good word. It is essentially 2 
cheap’ play which takes a crack at 
practically everything, she told her 
audience. “Abe Lincoln from Il- 
linois” came in for a more congrat« 
wlatory criticism and the speaker 


which has 
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| 


described the leading actor as per- | 


fect for his part. 

In conclusion she considered 
‘Little Foxes’ which she called 
‘not a nice play but a powerful 
one.” It is the story of a family so 
hateful, so horrible, so dreadful; 
characterized not by a hot hate, 
but by a cold cruel hate, 


IANCY PYPHER 


ebrated dramiatist, who will ke 
lest speaker at the meeting of 
the Lyceum Club and Women’s 
Art Association on Monday in } 
Hotel Genosha. 


Nancy Sue will ae 
Lyceum Club on Easter — 
Her subject will be “T 
in New York So Far.” — 
Nancy Pypher came 
from Ireland just aft 
and was director of 
the Manitoba Univer. 
years. She then cam 
and was the first wo 
of Hart House Theatr 
which she held for th 
R. E, Knowles says in 
view: “She casts a 3 
over everyone”, Archi 
man, of the “Star”. sa: 
solutely dynamic pe 
numbers among her 
wide circle of celebri 
ture and drama— 
home are lined 


graphed i; 
clude sj by 
| Bern 


Members of the literature, drama 
}and muric groups of the Lyceum 
| Club held an open night on Tues- 
‘day evening at Hotel Genosha for 
‘members and friends. The presi- 
dent, Miss May Dillon, announced 
the artists at the beginning of the 
program. 

The Oshawa Piano Quintette 
played two groups of numbers, an- 
nounced by the pianist, Kelvin 
James. Their last selection, a suite 
of dances by Arthur Wade of De- 
troit, was particularly interesting. 
It was written in honor of Miss 
Eunice Robinson, a teacher at the 
O.C.V.1., and it was played for the 
first time on Tuesday evening. The 
quintette consists of Kelvin James, 
pianist; Charles Urban, 1st violin; 
Arthur Hawkins; John Robertson, 
viola; Henry Richer, bass. Their 
other selections were “Minuet” from 
the London Symphony by Joseph 
Haydn; a cello solo, the “Inter- 
mezzo” from “Cavallera Rusticana”; 
2 modern arrangement of ‘Believe 
Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” arranged by John Robert- 


|son, and “My Love’s An. Arbutus,” | 


arranged by Kelvin James; “Boet- 
cherini Minuet,” one of the dances | 
from Edward German’s suite of 

three dances from “Henry VIII.” 

The quintette, which is enjoying in- 

ereasing popularity in the city) 
|where it has played for several 

years with only one change in per- 

sonnel, was extremely well received 

by the audience. 

Mrs, A, R. Cooke gave two dra- | 
matic readings, “The White Moun- 
tain” by Pauline Johnston, and “The 
Avenging Angel” by William Camp- 
bell. Mrs. C, R. Carscallen reviewed 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s latest 
book, “Listen, the Wind.” Mrs. B., 
W. Graham contributed a sketch on, 
the life of Handel, following which. 
Mrs. Keith Gahan interpreted three 
of the composer's songs, “Come 
Unto Him From the Messiah,” 
“Care Selve” fom the Atlanto opera, 
and “Come and Trip It,” a spring 

dance, The program concluded with 
ree, from Charles Dickens’ 
“A Tate of Two Cities,” given b: 
Mrs Ww. G, Corben. . , 
— 


vy oy | 
Mrs. Isaac O. Stringer, wife of the | 
late Bishop Stringer of the Yuicon, | 
now living in Oshawa, has a birth-, 
day book, containing all of the ; 
rulers’ signatures back to the ase | 
of Queen Victoria, as well as those 
of many other interesting personali- | 
ties. Mrs. Stringer’s book is re- 
called to mind, with mention of 
Mrs. R. M. Merrill’s book contain- 
ing similar royal signatures. Mrs. 
Merrill, living in ‘Toronto, is a 
daughter of the late Bishop W. D. 
Reeve of Athabaska and the Mac- 
kenzie river. It was while the 
bishop and Mrs. Stringer were hav- 
ing tea at Marlborough House, that | 
‘Queen Mary’s signature was put! 
into the historic little book. In-| 
cidentally, Mrs. Stringer’s son, who 
has a charge in Oshawa, is being 
ordained in St. James’ cathedral 
here on Sunday. Another son, now 
.a doctor, was the first white child 
to be born on Herschel Island. . 
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INDIAN AND ESKIMO NOT AT 
ALL ALIKE, BISHOP'S WIFE SAYS 


Over forty years ago Mrs. I. O., great risk to take him into their 
| Stringer, wife of the late Archbishop | home since the Eskimos believe 
| Stringer of the Yukon, went as a] that if a person dies in a house 
| bride to the land of the Eskimo, | that house must no longer be lived 
she told the Lyceum Club yesterday |in. The ill boy was taken in, how- 

at its monthly meeting in Hotel |ever and became well under God’s 
Genosha. Edmonton was the last | guidance and blessing. “That gave 
tailway station and from there’the}us a great standing among the 
pair travelled 100 miles in a wagon | Eskimos,” the speaker said. 
that had not even a spring sea%. Eager To Learn 
“That was my bridal trip,’ Myrs.| The school was difficult to 
Stringer laughlingly said. They | establish, the narrator revealed. The 
tamped out at night and continued | Eskimos are clever im their own 
the trips in three different steam- | way; they do wonderful work with 
‘ers. There were eighty miles of | their hands, the women are excel- 
dangerous rapids along the way /|lent sewers but they knew nothing 
which had to be taken in open boats | of a written language. They all 
manned by Indians. |wanted to learn and the mothers 
Mail Twice A Year came with their babies tucked un- 

“Tt was all new and exciting to|der their coats and the faikee| 

me,” the speaker said, “and Im|¢c@me. This was a handicap a 


afraid I didn’t realize the danger.” | the teachers could not say very 
The mail came only twice yearly.|™Much for fear of making theit 
Edmonton was the last post office | PuPils angry, and when an Eskimo 
| and the Hudson’s Bay Company gets angry he kills you. The first 
| looked after the delivery after that, | ooks were mimeographed sheets 
It was a hardship waiting for mail, bound in table oilcloth and the 
Mrs. Stringer admitted, although | Students were very proud of them. 

* | when they weren’t expecting it they Mrs. Siringetentroducag. A a  touet| 
didn’t miss it so much, In the win- of humo Rr! == 
ter the snow was drifted up to the |i visit to a wel * first 
top of the house and when the right || been away from home | aie six a] 
season came they walked up the }] She had gone away ‘when aa 
snow to the housetop to see if they || fashions ran to voluminous i 
could see the mail coming. On one || sleeves and huge gpued.skirts, Wi e€ 
occasion they watched a dark, on-|!she reached San Pete ncists me 
coming object from that vantage}/ clothes were all very straight : 
point while Mrs. Stringer imagined || indeed Siete ad ke i e To 
what letters she would receive. The }/a task to outfit herself rime t 
moving object turned out to be 4/| family. The joumey wad aaa . ase 
band of starving Indians who had || whaling vessel which went aia 
to be fed and accomouated. “But'|| Alaska and down the P te " 
that’s all in a day’s work!” said this ckitfts vs. nda 
woman of the north. to San Fransisco. 

A school was opened for the The / 
Eskimos and for the Indians. “We || com; non between toe tntrtin 
are just like dogs,” they said. “We || msk who are e sometimes pelican ' 
don’t understand about the future, |, to be simila ie 
we want to learn.” ¥ 

Mrs, Stringer saw her nearest 
‘white neighbour, who was 200 miles 

‘away, twice in five years. There 

were one hundred or so whalers | 

there for several years, however. ii 

sun leaves forstave sponte t 


° 


and for a period in the summer it, 
‘shines continuously, __ fo 
ied Doctored Each Other 
_ The Eskimos had no medical aid | 

except their superstitious rites and 
the Stringers were able to make 
many contacts through their know- 
ledge of medicine. Mrs. Stringer 
had taken a nursing course and she 
and her husband practiced on one 
another. When her two babies were | 
born her husband was her doctor 
and nurse. She told of an Eskimo 
who brought his ill brother to them 
to be treated. He pleaded with 
them to keep him from dying but 
the Bishop and his wife feared that 
he had left him too long. It was a 


c or 
likes ie sey vapeniiiests They 
‘drive their dogs differently. The 
| Indian’s way is the tandem me- 
thod while the Eskimo drives his in 
pairs with a leader in front. The 
Indian knows nothing about build- 
ing snow houses, 

A snow house can’t be made too 
warm inside or the roof caves in, a 
thing that Archbishop Stringer and 
an Indian found by bitter exper- 
ience. ‘The Eskimos don’t live witn 
each other if they can get along and 
in this respect Mrs. Stringer told an 
amusing story. An Eskimo woman 
came running frightenea into her 
house; her husband ran behind 
brandishing a knife. The Strin- 
gers intervened and found that the 
man was ready to murder his second 
wife because she wouldn’t mend his 
child’s shoe. Hoping to pacify the 
family they gave the woman some 
biscuits and frozen fish to share 
with her family. The last they saw 
of her, however was as she cros- 
sed over to another camp and she 
never returned. The Eskimo is, all 
the same, very kind to his wife, his 
children and his dogs. He does not 
insist on obedience from his chil- 
dren, yet they turn out all right and 
have a respect for the old people 
“t wouldn’t punish my child in 
front of an Eskimo,” said Mrs. 
Stringer. “He would think I was 
cruel.” 

Interesting Souvenirs 

There was an interesting display 
of clever handwork of the Indians 
and Eskiiios. of that northern ter- 
ritory. It paces a gbair of jeu 
ce fin ete 0 F 


me,” the speaker saiu, acu 
afraid I didn’t realize the danger.” 
The mail came only twice yearly. 
‘Edmonton was the last post office 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
looked after the delivery after that. 
It was a hardship waiting for mail, 
Mrs, Stringer admitted, although 
when they weren’t expecting it they 
didn’t miss it so much, In the win- 
ter the snow was drifted up to the 
top of the house and when the right 
season came they walked up the 


pares 


snow to the housetop to see if they | 


could see the mail coming. On one 
occasion they watched a dark, on- 
coming object from that vantage 
point while Mrs. Stringer imagined 


what letters she would receive. The | 


moving object turned out to be a 
band of starving Indians who had 
to be fed and accomodated. “But 
that’s all in a day’s work!” said this 
woman of the north. 

A school was opened 
Eskimos and for the Indians. ‘We 
are just like dogs,” they said. “We 
don’t understand about the future, 
we want to learn.” 

Mrs. Stringer saw her nearest 
white neighbour, who was 200 miles 
away, twice in five years. There 
were one hundred or so whalers 
there for several years, however. 


for the |, 


The sun leaves for two months in | 


_| Whereas the Indian is rather mor- 
ose and usually has a hardluck story 
to tell. Their language is unlike, 


the teachers could not say very 
much for fear of making their 
pupils angry, and when an Eskimo 
gets angry he kills you. The first 
books were mimeographed sheets 
bound in table oilcloth and the 
students were very proud of them. 
Mrs. Stringer,introduced a touch 


4 of humor when she told of her first 
visit to the outside world. She -had 
been away from home for six years. 
She had gone away when ladies’ 
fashions ran to voluminous bell 
sleeves and huge gored skirts, When 
she reached San Francisco the 
clothes were all very straight and 
|) indeed skimpy and she had quite 
a task to outfit herself and her 
family. The journey was made on a 
whaling vessel which went around 
Alaska and down the Pacific Coast 
Eskimos vs. Indian 
to San Fransisco, 

The speaker made an interesting 
comparison between the Indian and 
Eskimo who are sometimes believed 
to be similar. This is not the case: 
they are very different and Mrs. 
Stringer has a leaning toward the 
Eskimo who is essentially happy, 


‘their dress, their eating habits. The 


the winter in that strange country 
‘and for a period in the summer it 
shines continuously. 
Doctored Each Other 

The Eskimos had no medical aid } 
except their superstitious rites and 
the Stringers were able to make 
many contacts through their know- ! 
ledge of medicine. Mrs. Stringer 
had taken a nursing course and she 
and her husband practiced on one 
another. When her two babies were 
born her husband was her doctor | 
and nurse. She told of an Eskimo 
who brought his ill brother to them 
to be treated. He pleaded with 
them to keep him from dying but 
the Bishop and his wife feared that | 
he had left him too long. It was a 


eesti WOU tT Cat that for 
he likes the dry caribou meat. They 
drive their dogs differently. The 
Indian’s way is the tandem me- 
thod while the Eskimo drives his in 
pairs with a leader in front. The 
Indian knows nothing about pbuild- 
ing snow houses, 

A snow house can’t be made too 
Warm inside or the roof caves in, a 
thing that Archbishop Stringer and 
an Indian found by bitter exper- 
ience. The Eskimos don’t live with 
each other if they can get along and 
in this respect Mrs. Stringer told an 
amusing story. An Eskimo woman 
came running frightenea into her 
house; her husband ran _ behind 
brandishing a knife. The Strin- 
gers intervened and found that the 
man was ready to murder his second 
wife because she wouldn’t mend his 
child’s. shoe. Hoping to pacify the 
family they gave the woman some 
biscuits and frozen fish to share 
with her family. The last they saw 
of her, however was as she cros- 
sed over to another camp and she 
never returned. The Eskimo is, all 
the same, very kind to his wife, his 
children and his dogs. He does not 
insist on obedience from his chil- 
dren, yet they turn out all right anc 
have a respect for the old people 
“— wouldn’t punish my child in 
front of an Eskimo,” said Mrs. | 
Stringer. “He would think I was 
cruel.” 

Interesting Souvenirs 

There was an interesting display | 
of clever handwork of the Indians 
and Eskimos of that northern ter- 
\|ritory. It included a pair of beau- 
tifully fashioned toy snow shoes, 
made of willow and caribou skin; a 
bundle of thread made from the 
sinew of the deer; a colorful In- 
ll dian head-dress of dyed badger 
l|hair; beautifully ‘beaded tobacco 
pounches, dog saddle, moccasins, a 
bag for carrying the Indian baby. 
j|rope made from tree bark, a knife 
isheath, a jewel box carved out of | 
ia tusk, beaded ear-rings, a queer 
semi-circular knife for cutting fur: 
}a baby’s spoon which resembled a 
jladle; a slim pipe, a fish hook, a 
button and an Eskimo fur coat with 
} hood. 
| In 1924 Mrs. Stringer crossed the 
| Rocky Mountains on foot, the first 
and last woman to make that ardur- 
| ous trip in the frozen north. It was 
\“pretty tough going” and Mrs, 
Stringer admitted that for the first 
| time in her life she knew what it 
i| was like to want to swear. She 
|| doesn’t think she wants to make 
| that trip again. The missionary 
) work has progressed in that land 
and there are now many staunch 
| Christians, she said in conclusion. It 
is wonderful to hear them singing { 
| the Te Deum in their own language. 


| Eskimo likes fat, seals and whales; 
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The Lyceum VYonens' Art Association 
vresents 


“MIRROR TO HLIZABETH" 
by 
Fen 9 lutea ails, 


(By arrangenent with Samuel French) 


Ts. S. G, Crozier, 


Under the direction of: 


Mrs J -Ws Ge Coren 


Characters 
(In order of appearance ) 


Penelove Yyndhan Miss Janet Bryce 
Blizabeth Treriton Mrs. A.R. Cooke 
Elizabeth Throckmorton Mrs. WG. Rapley 
Page Miss Ircne Corben 
Mary Howard Mrs. Keith Gahan 
Kate Carey irs. R.W. Grahan 
Mary Radcliffe Mrs. A. Harding 
Hlizabeth, Queen of Mrs. W.G. Corben 
England 
Proripter Mrs. A, Armstrong 


Peal of bells by Mr. Harry Rowland. 
Mr. Rowland will also give a fow 
selections after the play. 


Elizabethan dance arranged by 
Mrs. Jack Aldwinckle 


Tea will be served at ond of performance. 
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Owing to difficulty of hearing voices in 
the open air, the following is a synopsis 
of the play:~ 


T, B. Morris has written this play 
about Queen Elizabeth in 1558 when the 
queen was no longer young. He shows her 
in her quickly changing moods, perhaps 
caused by her intense anxiety and love for 
England. She is proud and vain but covers 
a kinder nature by a harsh and doriineering 
attitude. 


Penelope Wyndham, a young gentle maid 
is deeply concerned for her brother Sir 
,Ambroge Viyndham, who commands a ship in the 
‘fleet which is hotly engaged with the 


Spanish Armada, 


Elizabeth Trenton, Hlizabeth Throck- 
morton, and Mary Howard are irresponsible 
maids of honour, who are anxious, but 


“cover their anxiety with forced herr inant . 


“Mary Howard is quick tempered, asserts her 
opinions and enrages the queen. 


Kate Carey, an older maid of honour, 
trtes to keep them in check but has 
sympathy for the younger maids, as she has 
not forgotten her youth. : 


Mary Radcliffe, who has sorvced the 
gucen faithfully as a truce friend for 
many years, is a confirmed spinster and 
has little synvathy vith men or the 
frivolity of youth. 


When the page brings news of 
England's victory, Sir Ambrose Vynd- 
ham is reported killed. The Succn 
breaks the news to Penclope, but the 
erief-strickon rmid turns on the Queen 
by telling her truths that no one ever 
dared to do before. 


ueen Elizabcth has not looked 
into a mirror for many years, but secs 
her real self through the cruel things 
said by Penelone, which are only too 
true. She displays great bitterness, 
but does not show her true self to any 
of her maids of honour excent her 
friend Mary Radcliffe. 


She dares horself to look into 
the "mirror which Ponelopce has "held 
up" to her. 


Hare; press, Mrs. S. G. Crozier, 
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{on the Children’s Art Centre and 


| in June, along .with _those of the 
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the Lyceum 
il garden party to the 
rium on Saturday af- 
the program went on 
and the dramatic 
gave an excellent perform-~ 
‘T. B. Morris’ “Mirror to 
* which was given through 
ngement with Samuel 
is a sixteenth century 
en when the queen was 
' young; he portrays her 


and underlying kin 
G. Corben took the 


y Miss Janet Bryce; bhiza- 
iton. Elizabeth Throck- 
Mary Howard, three ir- 
ids of honor, are por- 
irs. A. R, Cooke, Mrs. 
apley and Mrs. Keith @a- 
part of Kate Carey, an 
| of honor, was taken by 
V. Graham. Mrs. A. W. 
Mary Radcliffe, who 


ry Rowland, who provided 
1 background for the play 
1 solos on his set of 
Britannia,” 


ging moods, her pi 


ells | his delightful bells, 


YYCEUM FETE SATURDAY | 


der blue sheer afternoon frock with 
burgundy sailor and matching ac- 
cessories, and Mrs. Robert Hender- 
son in ‘blue printed silk with white 
hat, received the guests numbering 
over a hundred. Stewart Tutton, 
Donald Gummer, Ross Sutherland 
and Donald Wells of the 8th Osh- 
awa Sea Scouts, in full uniform, 
acted as ushers. 

Tea was served following the pro- 
gram and Mrs. B. A. Brown, Mrs. 
A. B, Ford, Mrs. George Telford and 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin poured tea. 
Members of the club were tea as- 
sistants. Included among the guests 
were a number from the Peterboro 
and Toronto Lyceum Clubs. — 
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Presentation Achieve 
Greatest Success of Seasor. 


— Costumes Colourful 


The play, entitled “Mirror t 
Elizabeth”, given by the Lyceun 
Club on Saturday afternoon, prov- 
ed to be one of the most successiu 
undertakings, both artistically and 
financially, ever held by the club. 
During the play Mr. Rowland, with 
supplied the 
- chimes for victorious England, over 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


' A pretty Elizabethan dance was 


given by Mesdames Gahan, Cooke, 
1 Rapley and Miss Bryce, in which 
they managed their trains very 
gracefully. 

Too much cannot be said of Mrs. 
| Corben in the character of Queen 
Elizabeth. Dressed in a beautiful 
gown of green silk moire, with 


and glittering tiara, Mrs. Corben 
|gave a splendid delineation of | 


OO eee? | + ’ 


Mrs. A. Harding had a 


queen’s, 
a dark purple velvet, with panel 
front of gold brocade. The square 
cut bodice was outlined in jewels, 
as was the high head-dress from 
which flowed a long veil of yellow 
chiffon. 

Three rather irresponsible maids 
of honor were Mrs. A. R. Cooke, 


| Mrs. W. G. Rapley and Mrs K. 


Gahan, and they all did some clev- 


i|er acting. A display of fencing be- 


tween Mrs. Cooke and Mrs. Gra- 


|| Phan dew forth considerable laugh- 


ter, as they side-stepped in this 
play of swords. Mrs. Cooke’s gown 
was of purple and pink satin, with 


|| large puffed sleeves, and long pink 


| ver buckles. 


veil falling from her high cap of 
gold. She and Mrs. Rapley had 
sone piquant passages of repartee, 


| which were cleverly delivered. Mrs. 


Rapley was dressed in cerise vel- 
vet and light green, with beautiful 
embroidery. 7 

Mrs. Gahan was winsome in a 


lovely gown of dark blue velvet 
with light blue panels trimmed 
with colored applique, flowing 


Sleeves and long veil of light blue. 
She depicted a vivacious and quick- 
tempered maid of honor, and did 
the part very professionally. 

Mrs. R. W. Graham, in ‘her role 
as an older maid of honor, acted 
her part in a dignified manner, and 
lcoked stately in her gorgeous gown 
of scarlet moir th gil and gold 
trimmings. aA 

Miss Janet Bryce very fittingly 
acted the part of a gentle young 
ma‘den, and looked most attrac. | 
tive in a simpler gown of blue and 
gold striped silk, with very full 
skirt, which was in keeping with 
Ker years, and she wore a jewelled 
cap. 

Miss Irene Corben made an ex- 
cellent page, wearing a bright blue 
velvet outf:t, and a cap of blue 
with long white feather, long blue 
stockings, and blue shoes with sil- 
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NANCY PYPER DELIGHTS AUDIENCE _ 


WITH INTIMACIES OF ROYAL TOUR 


glasses as the great white ship 
came slowly in, she watched two 
figures on the deck, the King, stern 
and grave, the Queen smiling and 


Their Majesties did a tremendous 
deed for Canada but people gener- 
erally do not realize how much 
Canada did for them, Nancy 
Pyper, newspaper correspondent 
for the royal tour told a large 
gathering of Lyceum Club mem- 
bers and friends last night in Hotel 
Genosha. For an hour and a half 
her refreshing Irish wit, her clever 
interpretations and her tender, 
heart-warming stories of the royal 
couple really thrilled her audience. 

Mrs. Pyper was at Quebec when 
the ship bearing the royal party 
arrived; she was at Halifax to see 
them leave Canadian shores and 
she vows that she has never seen 
such a change in anyone as there 


was in the King and Queen. It 
was a miracle. 
They were very nervous about 


coming to Canada. It was extra- 
ordinarily difficult for the King to 
be King after the charm of the 
' Prince of Wales; it was very diffi- 
} cult for the Queen to follow Queen 
) Mary who is not just a person but 

an institution, the speaker said. 
During the three days in Quebec 
| before the belated ship arrived the 
: . newspaper correspondent felt 
» afraid. She found the psople of 
Quebec quite cold; she talked to 
all sorts of people, the men on the 
quays, people in the parks, business 
people, and it was all the same. 
Quebec was in a unique position. 
She is a conquered city, the King 
and Queen were coming there for 

the first time. 

Nancy Pyper did not have a key 
position for the great reception as 
j the ship docked so she stood on 
| the quays among’ the people and 
saw their reaction. Through field 


talking to him, rallying him. In 
@ moment the miracle happened 
and Quebec was theirs. 

At the banquet that night the 
Queen looked like a fairy: all the 
other women in their beautiful, 
sleek gowns just looked clumpy in 
contrast. Everyone throughout the 
whole tour was moved by the 
Queen’s beauty, yet the Queen is 
not really beautiful, the speaker re- 
vealed. But her face has move- 
ment, she has glorious blue eyes, 
her mouth is wide but it curls up 
at the corners. Her face is like a 
lamp. You turn a switch and it 


!lights up. The Queen makes you 


feel that she is very glad to be 
talking to just you, Mrs. Pyper 
said from personal experience. 

Queen Elizabeth never kept to 
schedule, she always stopped to 
shake hands with a few more, to 
say a few more good-byes. She was 
particularly attentive to the veter- 
ans and that was partly attribut-. 
able to the fact that her own fav- 
orite brother was killed in the 
Great War when she was at the 
impressionable age of fourteen. In 
Winnipeg as she went the rounds 
of the ‘amp’ cases she spoxe to a 
man whose arms were off near the 
shoulders. She went on, then turn- 
ed and came back and ran her 
hands over his face. The veteran i 
was covered with emotion and he! 
said, | 
“T didn’t think you’d do that ee 
me.” 

“You couldn’t touch me,” 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 


ay 


I have ever had said to me,” the 


| NANCY PYPER 
DELIGHTS AUDIENCE 


Queen answered, and the King said 
“Thank you for saying that about 
my wife.” 

When the royal party arrived in 
England a newspaper there said, in 
speaking of Canada, “You have 
sent us back a triumphantly beau- 
tiful Queen and a wonderful King.” 
bike ae musical” 

ven _ Mrs. 
Soradiio- alone yl 
as sana and by Mr. Leon |} 
Nash, pianist. Colored movies of | ' 
the Elizabethan play put on by the} 
Lyceum Club in June and pictures 
of a fashion revue were shown| 4 
through the kindness of Mrs. Ewart | ° 
McLaughlin, and Mr. Norval Will- | 4 
son showed his pictures of the 
Toyal tour. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


said, “So I had to touch you.” - 

The Queen was superb but Mrs. 
| Pyper loved the King, too. It was 
‘harder for him, she said,» for 
throughout the whole long trip he 
couldn't forget | the cris j - 
, x ed less often but because of that 

es ig smile was more wonderful. 
| Agreeing with Mr. Mackenzie King, 
the speaker declared that they 
could never have done the trip if 
they had not been so much in love 
with ene another. 

In passing the audience heard @ 
fale, told to Nancy Pyper by one 
of the Queen's ladies-in-waiting.| Mrs. Gordon Conant introduced 
Asked by a friend if he didn’t find} the speaker. 
his stammer a great handicap, the] 
King answered “No. It gives me 
time to think before I speak and 
then I don’t ask impertinent 
questions.” 

“Life on the pilot train I will 
never forget,” said the newspaper 
woman. One of the detectives 
from Scotland Yard said to me, ‘It 
isn’t true, it isn’t really happening.’ 
Even the hardest boiled men were 
touched. It made them believe in 
something. But your heart would 
have bled for great newspaper men 
who had interviewed Hitler, Mus- 
solini, who had been in the habit 
of ordering people here and order- 
ing them there, struggling over a 
piece of paper trying to describe 
what the Queeh wore. ‘Is she go- 
ing to keep on wearing different 
hats,” one of them asked, ‘Or can I 
just say that she wore a hat?’” 

One poor ignorant reporter, the 
speaker recalled sent his story off 
to his paper with the information 
that the Queen was wearing three 
delightfully cool garments. Upon 
cross examination it was discovered 
that the Queen’s dress was triple 
sheer, 

One evening at Banff Nancy 
Pyper saw the King and Queen 
out walking. In a shaft of moon- 
light she saw the Queen bend down 
and the King whisk out his hand- 
kerchief. Through a page the next 
morning she learned that the 
Queen had found a iittte ®yellow 
flower and. this she kept through- 
out the trip. It was still with her 
when she got on the boat at Hali- 
fax. 

In Victoria, Queen Elizabeth was 
terribly homesick. The island was | 
so much like England. There she 
phoned the children more than in 
any other place. 

At Regina Nancy Pyper stayed | 
awake all night and watched the 
people coming in from outiving dis- 
tricts. Wa: the King and Queen 


iViTs 


Mary who is not just a perscn but 
an institution, the speaker said. 

During the three days in Quebec 
before the belated ship arrived the 

A newspaper correspondeis felt 
afraid. She found the people of 
Quebec quite cold; she talked to 
all sorts of people, the men on the 
quays, people in the parks, business 
people, and it was all the same. 
Quebec was in a unique position. 
She is a conquered city, the King 
and Queen were coming there for 
the first time. 

Nancy Pyper did not have a key 
position for the great reception as 
the ship docked so she stood on 
the quays among’ the people and 
/saw their reaction. Through field 
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| NANCY PYPER 


DELIGHTS AUDIENCE 


(Continued from Page 5) 
‘said, “So I had to touch you.” ~ 
The Queen was superb but Mrs. 
| Pyper loved the King, too. It was 
harder for him, she said,» for 
h 


' less often but because of that | 


his smile was more wonderful. 
Agreeing with Mr. Mackenzie King, 
the speaker declared that they 
could never have done the trip if 
they had not been so much in Jove 
‘with one another, ' 

In passing the ‘audience heard a 
tale, told to Nancy Pyper by one 


Asked by a friend if he didn’t find 
iis stammer a great handicap, the 
King answered “No. It gives me 
time to think before I speak and 
then I don’t ask impertinent 
questions.” 

| “Life on the pilot train I will 
never forget,” said the newspaper 
woman. One of the detectives 
from Scotland Yard said to me, ‘It 
isn’t true, it isn’t really happening,’ 
| Even the hardest boiled men were 
touched. It made them believe in 
something. But your heart would 
have bled for great newspaper men 
who had interviewed Hitler, Mus- 
solini, who had been in the habit 
of ordering people here and order- 
ing them there, struggling over a 
piece of paper trying to describe 
what the Queéh wore. ‘Is she go- 
ing to keep on wearing different 
hats,” one of them asked, ‘Or can I 
just say that she wore a hat?’” 

One poor ignorant reporter, the 
speaker recalled sent his story off 
to his paper with the information 
} that the Queen was wearing three 
| delightfully cool garments. Upon 

cross examination it was discovered 
| that the Queen’s dress was triple 
sheer, 

One evening at Banff Nancy 
| Pyper saw the King and Queen 
out walking. In a shaft of moon- 
light she saw the Queen bend down 
| and the King whisk out his hand- 
| kerchief. Through a page the next 
} morning she learned that the 

Queen had found a little ®yellow 
flower and. this she kept through- 
out the trip. It was still with her 
when she got on the boat at Hali- 
fax. 

In Victoria, Queen Elizabeth was 

| terribly homesick. The island was 
so much like England. There she 
phoned the children more than in 
| any other place. 
At Regina Nancy Pyper stayed | 
jj awake all night and watched the 
people coming in from outlying dis- 
tricts. When the King and Qu 
appeared before them next 
even rough 3 fror 


Dey 


i nower ove Phe people tha Sta’ , 
Mussolini and Hitler put together. | 
The people came because they 
wanted to come. People of every 
nationality had come to say thank 
you for peace. The Mounties’ tea 
at Regina was the only social func- |f 
tion during the whole tour where 
l the Queen %&ite heartily. The rest 
lof the time she ate practically 
| nothing, no soup, practically no 
| entrees, a little main course. Nancy 
| Pyper was jn the rooms with the 
Queen when the King made his 
broadcast in Winnipeg. At first 
Her Majesty clutched at her 
pearls and her knuckles were white 
| and then suddenly she relaxed. 
| But the first time that the re- 
porter saw the Queen really re- 
Jaxed was when she was with Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The speaker had al- 
ways considered Mrs. Roosevelt 
very ugly but as she saw her for 
| the first time she found her really 
| beautiful. She has such charm, 
i her mouth is so kind and her eyes 
sO sweet: Everyone loves her. 
‘The second day in Washington 
the temperature was 104° in the 
shade. After a while people stop- 
ped wiping their faces with thei: 
handkerchiefs and just stood and 
dripped. f | 
tf ever there was a sad city it 
was Halifax. It had tears in its 
jeyes. When the King and Queen 
were saying good-bye to the trav- 
ellers on the pilot train Nancy 
Pyper said to “Her Majesty “You 
hold the hearts of the men, wom- 
en and children of Canada in your 
hands.” “That is the nicest thing 


of the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting. | 
the speaker. 


say a few more good-byes. She was 
particularly attentive to the veter- 
ans and that was partly attribut-. 
able to the fact that her own fav- 
orite brother was killed in the 
Great War when she was at the 
impressionable age of fourteen. In 
Winnipeg as she went the rounds! 
of the ‘amp’ cases she spoxe to a 
man whose arms were off near the 
shoulders. She went on, then turn- 
ed and came back and ran her) 
bands over his face. The veteran) 
was covered with emotion and he) 
said, 
“TY didn’t think you’d do that for 
me.” | 
“You couldn’t touch me,” she. 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 
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I have ever had said to me,” the 
Queen answered, and the King said 
“Thank you for saying that about 
my wife.” 

When the royal party arrived in 
England a newspaper there said, in 
speaking of Canada, “You have 
sent us back a triumphantly beau- 
tiful Queen and a wonderful King,” 

A short musical program was 


iG 
on | 


Lyceum Club in June and pictures 
of a fashion revue were shown 


through the kindness of Mrs. Ewart! * 


McLaughlin, and Mr. Norval Will- 
son showed his pictures of the 
royal tour. 

Mrs. Gordon Conant introduced 


— a —— 
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PUPPET SHOW 
- DEMONSTRATES 
| A NEW ART 


Although the puppet show is a 
very old art, something entirely 
new in that line was given its first 
public performance in Oshawa yes- 
terday. The Keough Marionettes 
| Company demonstrated combined 
human and puppet dancing, its 
own brain-child. The clever con- 
tribution to the fascinating art of 
puppet acting reminds one more 
than anything else of a glimpse 
into Gulliver’s Travels and the 
land of the Lilliputians, The mar- 
ionettes are larger and heavier 
than the average and fashioned in 
the likeness of the human dancer. 
A black shrouded figure manipu- 
l lates the strings and the doll be- 
| comes worthy partner of the flesh 
and blood dancer who is many 
times its size. 
The Keough Marionettes came to 
| Oshawa yesterday under the aus- 
pices of the Lyceum Club and at 
an afternoon and an evening per- 
formance presented a program 
which will be given with the Tor- 
onto Symphony Orchestra early in 
the new year. 
The first part of the program, 
the combined dancing, consisted of 


four numbers, “The Polka from 
the Bartered Bride’, “Pas de 
Deaux-Jewels of the Madonna”, 


“Oriental Dance”, and “Gopak” by 
Moussorgsky. The following selec- 
| tions were novelty numbers, the 
first a piano interpretation of “The 
Maiden’s Prayer”, played by “Reg- 
inald Stewart”, who accompanied a 
i prima. donna puppet, Madame Gia 
Cadenza, in complicated soprano 
solo. A member of the human au- 
dience presented flowers to the 
singer at the close of that selec~ 
tion, Several clever little dances 
from the Nutcracker Suite and 
some very pretty interpretations 
from the’ Mother Goose Suite pre- 
‘ceded a solo dance by a magenta- 
clad Argentina who did an intri- 
cate Spanish dance. 

A play about a little boy who 


would not eat his porridge or clean 
his teeth followed. All the horror 


“Dance Macabre” from Saen- 
Saens was a clever ending for the 
show and three rattling skeletons 
and a frail ghost danced to the 
} music of a shrouded violinist.’ 


of a bad dream was packed into | 
|the tragic tale which ended hap-_ 
wever, with the arrival of 


Avma 94 /¢éG 
NEW TEACHER 
FOR ART CENTRE 


Owing to the resignation of Mal- 
colm Young as instructor of the 
Children’s Art Centre, the commit- 
tee in charge of the Centre have 
been fortunate in securing the 
setvices of Miss Elizabeth Wilkes, 
formerly of the Toronto Art Centre 
staff, The Saturday morning are 
classes are conducted in Centre St. 
School Auditoriuth tor the benefit 
of all: school children, between the 
ages of six and fifteen, who are 
interested in this absorbing hobby. 

A wood carving class is also con- | 
ducted and the children take turns | 
in this class as there is only ac- 
commodation at the tables for nine 
children. Walter French, master 
wood carver, has demonstrate to 
these classes the correct method of 
handling the tools, and the funda- 
mentals of wood carving. <a 
Ewart McLaughlin is In 


benefit of the classes, 

On December 16, educationa: 
moving pictures will be shown rela- 
tive to the subject being studied. 
Then paintings will be made from 


memory of some of the scenes ohe 
served in the films, + 
These Saturday morning ard 
classes are made possible by 
Women’s Lyceum Art Association, 
the Home and School Associations 
of the city and the co-operation of 
the Board of Education. oad 
Visitors are always welcome m@ 
the Art Centre. j 


CANADA SHOULD 
MAKE MORE 
ART POTTERY 


“There is no reason why .Cana- | 
dian pottery should not become 
traditional,” MNunzia D’Angelo of 
Toronto, outstanding Canadian 
potter, told the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association at Hotel 
Genosha yesterday afternoon, Can- 
ada has plenty of clay, she said, 
and all that we required was years 
of research and hard work. She 
condemned Canadians because they 
sell to tourists souvenirs of this 
country which are not Canadian- 
made. Although she’ has Spanish, 
French and Italian blood in her 
veins, she is a Canadian and she 
wants to make Canada great in her 
own field. In her studio she uses 
Canadian clay although English 
clay is cheaper because of the high 
transportation charges here, A 


ton of clay from England delivered | ' 


at her door would cost considerably 
less than the same amount from 
the Moose River district in North- 
ern Ontario. 1 

Miss D’Angelo gave an interest- | 
ing demonstration of the primitive 
method of making a pot, one which 
could be employed by the laymen 
with a minimum of equipment. Tie) 
clay, reddish in color, came from 
Swansea, near Toronto, and was 
mixed with flour and water to the 
right consistency. On a disc, 
mounted on a pedestal that lets it 
rotate the pot is formed. Strips 
of the soft clay are mounted, one 
on top of the other with a solid 
one for the bottom. These are 
welded or squeezed together, then 
by turning the wheel, dabbing the 
clay with a wet sponge and shaping | 
the vessel with two fingers of the 
other hand, the pot takes shape. 
The speaker showed how a spout 
' is formed on a jug and how 

handles are fastened on. The 

handles must be applied before the 

article goes into the oven. Once 

it has been fired, nothing can be 

added. It is for this reason that) 
] there is ro method of really mend- 
ing broken china or pottery. 

There are several methods of 
See and coloring pottery 
produ These are mostly miner- 
} this reason it is very 

"difficult to get red for dishes. 
| Consequently red dishes are very| 
, expensive. Beyond a certain tem- 
' perature red fires out completely. 

In countries which have become 
famous for their pottery and pre- 
paration of the clav itself takes a 
very long time. In China it is kept 
from one generation to the next. 
In some of the English firms the 
preparation takes fifty hours. In 
Canada clay for domestic purposes 
is produced in all provinces but 
Frince Edward Island. There are 
very few art pottery factories how- 
ever. 

After her demonstration Miss 
D’Angelo gave an cutline of the 
| history of pottery and answered 
questions asked by members of the 
audience. 

Mrs. Hollis Hurlbert was guest 
soloist at the meeting and sang two 
songs,‘“Birds of Heaven” and Olie 
Speaks’ “Morning.” Mr. C. J. W. 
Taylor accompanied her. 


‘ 


+ + + 
Following the pottery demonstra- 
tion at the Lyceum Club yesterday 
afternoon tea was served. Mrs. 
Leonard Richer was convener and 
Mrs. Gordon Conant and Mrs. E. 


oats. and red candles. 


- 


attractive with a basket of oa 


) 
Badger poured tea. The table was | 
] 


Mh Oghane Caeize Jom sip, 


| CHILDREN SHOW 
AMAZING ABILITY 
IN ART CLASS 


There is room for twelve more 
children in the Saturday morning 
art class at Centre St. School. The 
wood carving, so popular with the 
boys, is being continued. 

Some largé mural paintings of 
| shipping on the high seas were ex- 
leellently done last week, The 
knowledge children have of ships 
they have never seen and the vital- 
ity and sureness with which they ; 
portray them with no pictures at : 
hand to copy is amazing. 

This year prizes will be awarded 
for the best paintings and wood 
carvings. 

These classes are sponsored and 
supported financially by the Ly- 
ceum Club and Women’s Art Asso- 
ciation and by the Home and 
School Associations of the city and 
by a few individual subscriptions. | 

The classes are under ithe direc- : 
‘tion of Miss Elizabeth Wilkes and : 
eo Ewart McLaughlin. The 
tants are Evelyn Schwartz, Betty 
hoychet and Hugh McIntyre. 
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| MANY ENGLISH entirely straight streets. “It is not 


the straight stretches but the gentle 


TERMS RESULT curves that gives No. 2 Highway its 
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System in the World-Human 
| Speech” was the subject of an in- 
| structive and entertaining address 
delivered to the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association yesterday 
by Rev. George Telford of St. An- 
drew’s Church. Speech, Mr. Telford 
pointed out, is a means of carrying 
\ thoughts from one person to anoth- 
| er. That might seem to be a small 
| point, but it is very easy to get 
| away from it, and he cited as an 
/ example Gertrude Stein who be- 
' jieves that the important phase of 
: language is the beauty of sound 
| and therefore much of her writing 
|| has no apparent meaning. 

Words have tremendous power. A 
city may be devastated by bombs 
in a few hours but man by means of 
his words, can shape the lives of 
| generations yet unborn. 

There are those who make fun of 
the English language. English is 
one of the younger languages and 
in its short life it has poured out a 
wealth of words and phrases. It is 
| fit for any purpose; there is a term 
_to fit every situation. Johmston’s 

dictionary in the eighteenth cent- 
| ury contained 80,000 words; the 

most modern has 400,000. Milton 
used only 8,000 words, Shakespeare 

15,000. Most people today are satis- 
fied to use a few hundred well- 
‘| thumbed ones. 

It is often said that English is 
the most difficult language to learn 
and there are many peculiarities es- 

‘pecially in spelling and pronoun- 

c.aticn, whicn give rise to this as- 

sumption. But Mr. Telford denied 
that it was the most difficult and 
mentioned some of the older tongues 
| which are decidedly more compli- 
cated with their numerous forms of 
verbs, nouns and adjectives. Greek, 
for instance has 507 forms of the 
| regular verb as compared with four 
in English. The German people glue 
words together. Their telegraph 
npanies have made a ruling that 
C ining more than six- 


| “The Greatest Transportation 
l 
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Base isa more rear tical one. 
Language is a living thing and a 
study of it will reveal amazing 
things. Mr. Telford gave a long list 
of common, everyday terms which, 
upon analysis, are found to be all 
sea terms. The English are a sea- 
going race and natitical terms have 
become an integral part of their 
} speech. English sailors went to 
Greek ports and ‘borrowed their 
words; to Italian and Spanish ports | 
and annexed many of their terms. | 
So many English terms are not 

English at all but are the booty of 

pirates. When they found a word | 
or phrase they liked they took it, | 
shaped it and changed it and call- | 
ed it their own. But English too, is 
) being exploited now; even the Ger- 
man language in spite of attempted 
purgings, calls its two great steam- 
| ship companies the Bremer Lloyd 
and the Nord Deutscher Lloyd after 
the great London insurance house. 

Since the Bible was the only book 
in many homes a few hundred | 
years ago it was read and re-read | 
and many of its phrases are now 
standard expressions while the 
users usually do not realize their j 
source. 

Language never stops growing and 
changing. Terms that were once 
slang, are now accepted forms of 
speech. Many words now have an 
entirely different meaning than 
) the original. The French people 
have an established group of learn- 
ed men who periodically examine 
new words and decided whether or . 
not they shall be included in the 
language, Britain, on the contrary, | = 
sets her face towards freedom as | 
she does in so many “other things. | 
She sees the danger of stopping | 
growth and impoverishing herself. 

Many of her finest words and | 

| phrases came from the lower 

classes. 

Mr. Telford denounced the sug- | 
| 
1 


gested system of spelling by phon- 
etics and compared a language of 
straight-forward spelling and pro- 
nunciation with a city built with | 


’ 


_ outline the sculptors methods and 


GOOD SCULPTURE 
IS IMPERSONAL 


.CLUB TOLD). 
a | song and chants to the chorales _ 
-| and oratorios was interspersed by 


Miss | - 


“It is hard to talk on a subject 
like this in time of war,” 
Frances Loring, sculptress, told the 
Lyceum Club yesterday in speaking | 
on “Sculpture in Home and Gar- 
den.” But artists have to be kept 
alive through wars, and art is an 
important feature of our culture. It | 
is a protection and a refuge against 
the hardships of life. Any aesthetic 
pleasure is a protection against the 
woes of life although we must still 
take part in these other things.” 

Miss Loring, who comes from To- 
ronto, is president of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Association 
there and also has a studio in that 
city. 

In her discussion of the adapta- 
bility of sculpture to the home she 
suggested that her hearers before | 
considering the matter take a look 
at their room, see what is harmon- 
ious, what is beautiful, whether itis 
overcrowded, and change it and 


puild it accordingly. The aesthetic |’ 


value of a furnishing is not decided 
because the piece is an heirloom or 
because it is rare but because of its 
intrinsic beauty, Furniture has its 
structural beauty. A chair is made 
for sitting and not for an ornament. 
Its beauty is determined by its | 
functional value. | 

Your room should be built around | 
some central object, a picture, per- 
haps, or even a piece of sculpture. 
The chief difficulty with sculpture 
is placing it. There should not be a 
host of little objects surrounding it. 
Remove the little, unimportant 
things, the speaker advised. Sculp- 
ture should be placed at eye level 
or a little above. A niche in a book- 
case is a suggested place. It can be | 
made any color you may choose. | 

What is good sculpture? That de- 
pends on the material from which 
the piece is made, stone, bronze, 
marble, glass, tin, pottery. Stone is 
cut in from the outside. There 
should be as few deep holes as pos- 
Sible. Michael Angelo has said that 
@ piece of sculpture “should roll! 
down hill without breaking.” That 
is, it should ete. Hae. projectin; 
parts. It shoyld have the same in- 
terest from all sides. It should be 
cut for a feeling “ot solid ass. 
Sculpture is really an arrangement 
of solid forms and masses. That is | 
why many modern sculptures are 
fashiohing models without heads 
and arms. The speaker recommend-~ 
ed bas relief as a suitable form of | 
sculpture for the home. 

Bronze is very different. In it the 
artist strives for line rather than 
for mass. Full action should be 
avoided; for instance that of a fig- 
ure jumping off some object. The 
effect is tiring. Arrested action, 
however, is used with success. 

In choosing a piece of sculpture 
for the home one should base his : 
choice to a degree on first impres- 
sion, and then on permanence of 
thought. Good sculpture, Miss Lor- | 
ing said, is rather aloof, It is never 
a@ copy of any exact figure; it is 
rather impersonal. 

In garden planning if a statue or 
piece of sculpture is to be the cent~- 
ral theme the garden should. be 
planned around it. It is a frequent 
mistake to plan the garden com- 
pletely and then choose the central 
object, Space in a garden, as in a 
room, is the important thing, Many 
gardens, too, are ruined because 
they have no view. Walls are good 
and should be used more, Figures 
can be beautiful without the neces- 
sity of water. One’s judgment 
should be based on design, restful 
quality and permanence of thought. 

The Vimy Ridge monument, in 
the speaker’s opinion, is the best ex- 
ample of combined sculpture and 
monument since the time of famous 
Egyptian sculpture, 

Miss Loring took a few minutes to | 


to describe her own home and stu- 
dio which was formerly the original 
Christ Church in Toronto. At the 
request of members she explained 
several of her own works. 

In concluding, the sculptress 
spoke briefly of Epstein, a Jewish 
sculptor from New York now living 
in and influenced by England, His 
work is powerful and has the feel- 
ing of big masses, it is brutal. He is 
the last of the purely emotional 
sculptures. He is a showman, he 
likes to start people talking. There 
is today, however, no great English 
sculptor, Miss Loring said. ¥ 
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The program of Cathedral music | 


‘ siven at the Lyceum Club yester- 
|| day by a group of Toronto singers, 


was enjoyed by the large audience 
present. A paper on the early plain» 


well-chosen selections illustrating — 
the various types of music. The 
ladies’ voices were all of a delight- 
ful calibre and blended beautifully. | 
The four-part choruses displayed 
excellent balance and precision. 

At the conclusion of the program 
tea was served the visitors in the 
dining room of the Hotel, 5 
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CHILDREN’S q 


ART ON VIEW 
What the African sa wea 


fore they knew about pop-bottle 
caps is hard to say, but a small de- 
viation such as that did not de- 
tract from the interest and artistic” 
merit of the African ritual head- 
i dresses, a part of the display of 
work by the children of the Art 
(Centre. These colorful paper re- 
| productions and many other clever 
'results of handicraft were on view 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ewart 
McLaughlin yesserday in connection 
with a tea in aid of the work. 

The centre of the room was de- 
voted to the children’s conception 
and interpretation of g circus. 
There were cages for the animals, 
the inevicable circus tent, animals 
made of paper and pipe cleaners, a 
merry-go-round as the central at- 
traction, and even clowns. 

The walls were lined with bold, 
bright murals. Some of these de- 
picted methods of travel and were 
vainted with considerable skill, 
Ovchers were done by the cut-out | 
and paste-on method. There was a 
clever and amusing display of mar- 
ine monsters in relief, a series of 
lines and curves fashioned from 
narrow strips of paper to represent 
fish. Near it a group of chalk draw- 
ings showed life under the sea. _ 

Dotted here and there about the 
room were sawdust models of pio 
neer life, wigwams and ~cov. 
| Wagons cleverly fashioned, __ 


OSHAWA ART 
_ CENTRE ENTERS 
=. SIXTH YEAR 


’ The children’s Saturday morning 
art classes were ably directed this 
year. by Miss Elizabeth Wilkes, a 
graduate of the Ontario College of 
Art in Toronto. Miss Wilkes has 
also. had experience instructing at 
the Art Centre in Toronto. Three 
Collegiate girls, Evelyn Swartz, Bet- 
ty Shoychet and Helen Stevens, 
gave. their Saturday mornings to 
the Art. Centre, ably assisting Miss 
Wilkes, Mrs, Ewart McLaughlin was 
in charge of the registration and 
the wood carving classes. 

The children did several large 
murals this year, working in groups 
of three and four to each mural. 
There was great enthusiasm in the 
wood carving classes and it is in- 
teresting to note how absorbed the 
children become with this craft. It 
has tremendous fascination for the 
majority of boys. 

» Many Saturdays were devoted to 
construction of miniature villages 
of ‘different countries, circuses, 
puppets, African ritual headdress, 
deep sea flora and fauna, the chil- 
dren showing great ingenuity in the 
use of materials at hand such as 
meat skewers, pipe cleaners, bottle 
caps, tongue depressors, corks, 
spools, reeds and paper, using these 


to make houses, fences, wagons, 
people, animals, trees, merry-go- 
rounds, etc. 


On one occasion they were shown 
moving pictures of Australia, ob- 
tained from the Australian Trade 
and Commerce Commission in To- 
ronto. After seeing these movies 
they returned to the class-room 
very much inspired, impatient be 
record their interpretation of what 
they had seen, which revealed how | 
observant and impressionable chil- | 
dren are at that age. | 

On the closing day, April 20, | 
prizes were awarded to ten ae. | 


——————— eee 


dren on their year’s work. These 
were donatéd by Mrs. Ewart Mc- 
Laughlin. 

A Tea and exhibition was held at 
“Greenbriar” April 24th, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Lyceum 
Art Association and the Home and 
School Clubs of the city. The affair 
was wel ed. Miss Audrey | 
Taylo? anid. Miss Dorothy Med- | 


' 


pti ond the Toronto Art Centre 
expl to the guests the work }] 


veing Gone by the different art 
centreg throughout the Dominion. 
“They were very generous in their 
praise Of the Oshawa Art Centre, 
saying that many had been started 
in the smaller towns and cities in 
Ontario, but, for lack of funds or 
enthustasm, had fallen by the way- 
side. 

The Oshawa Centre is approach- 
ing if@ sixth year and, thanks to 
the generous support of the Wom- 
en’s Lyceum Art Association and 
the Home and School Clubs, will 
continue to thrive and flourish for 
Many years to come, it is hoped. 

Through donations from the Ly- 
ceum Club, the Home and Schoo} 
Associations and private indivi- 
duals, and from the children’s fees 
and the proceeds of the tea, three 
hundred and eleven dollars was 
raised to carry on the work. The 
Centre has a balance of sixty-six 


' dollars to begin the new season. 
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, In connection with the annual 
meeting of. the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association in the 
ballroom of Hotel Genosha yester- 
day, there was an exhibition of 
members’ paintings which will re= 
main hanging until tonight. Those 
who contributed to the exhibition 
were Mrs. A. W. Armstrong, Jean , 
Garrow, Mrs. Robert Henderson, 
Mrs. Yvonne McKague Housser, 
Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, Elizabeth 

| Wilkes, Malcolm Young, Isobel Mc- 


Laughlin, | 
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“Greenbriar”, the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ewart McLaughlin, was 
the lovely setting for a tea yester- 
day afternoon given in aid of the | 
Children’s Art Centre. An exhibi- 
tion of the children’s work was ar- 
ranged for the guests, Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin, wearing a soft, black 


gown and a corsage of roses and 


narcissi, received with Miss May 
Dillon, president of the Lyceum 
Club and Women’s Art Association. 
In the dining-room Mrs, J. H.R. 
Luke, Mrs. A, B. Ford, Mrs. F. J. 
Rundle and Mrs. J. C. Young pre- 
sided at the tea table which had a 
delightful centre of white cala lilies 
and blue iris in a low bowl and tall, 
white candles. The assistants were 
Mrs. Keith Gahan, Mrs. George 
Roberts and Mrs, A. W. Harding. 
The table in the library was ar- 
ranged in a yellow and mauve color 
scheme with jonquils and stocks. | 
Mrs. Harold Hart, Mrs. E. A.. 
Mounce, Mrs. J. J. English and Mrs, 
Robert Henderson poured tea and 
Mrs. E. E. Broom, Mrs. J. A. Ald- 
_winckle, Mrs. W. G. Corben and 
‘Mrs. Grant McIntosh served the 
guests. 
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On Tuesday afternoon, June 18, 
the Lyceum Club is holding a gar- 
den party and tea on the grounds 
of Mr. George McLaughlin. There 
will be a Scottish dancer, pipers, 
accordionists, fortune-tellers, and a 
| palmist. The entire proceeds will 
go to the Red Cross Fund. In case 
of rain the event will be held on 
Wednesday. 
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LYCEUM CLUB 
GARDEN PARTY 
GREAT SUCCESS 


In spite of threatening | 
the annual garden event of the 
Lyceum Club was held yesterday 
afternoon in the beautiful grounds 
of Mr. George W. McLaughlin. 
Guests were received by Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin and Miss May Dillon, 
president of the club, and after 
viewing the grounds, were invited 
to tea by Mrs. Corben. Tables were 
spread on the spacious verandah, 
and the ladies pouring were: Mrs. 
R. S. McLaughlin, Mrs. W. R. 
Stringer, Mrs. B. A. Brown, Mrs. 
Cameron, Mrs. C. Telford, Mrs. J. 
C, Young, Mrs. G. D. Conant and 
Mrs. K. Creighton. The social con- 
vener of the club, Mrs. L. Richer, 
had as assistants Mrs, N. Willson, 
Mrs. J. G. MelInteosh, Mrs. Mc- 
) Leese, Mrs. W. R. Brown, Mrs. Ga- 
han, Mrs. Chant. Mrs. Ewart Mc- 
Laughlin was in charge of the for- 
cune-tellers, 

Throughout the afternoon music 
was provided by Piper. McLellan 
and Mr. John Bell, accordionist. 
Miss Mary Read gave splendid 
Scottish dances, accompanied by 
the pipes, all of which were greatly 
enjoyed, 

As a result of their effort, the 
Lyceum Club will have a substan- 
tial amount to present to the Red 


Cross fund. 


DR. CURRELLY TO 
ADDRESS CLUB 


The officers and executive of the 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art As- 
sociation for 1940-41 are the follow- 
ing: President, Miss May Dillon; 
ist vice-pres., Mrs. Gorcon Ccn- 
ant; 2nd vice-pres., Mrs. Robert 
Henderson; secretary, Mrs. Keith 
Gahan; treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Arm- 
strong; archivists, Mrs. R. S. Mc- 
Laughlin, Mrs, F. E. Hare. Execu- 
tive-—Mrs. W, G. Corben, Mrs 
Ewart McLaughlin, Mrs. Bryce A. 
Brown, Mrs. Norval Willson. Mrs. 
Leonard Richer, Mrs. A. W. Har- 
ding, Mrs. J. C. Young, Mrs. D. R. 
Cameron, Mrs. Harry Bull, Mrs. C. 
Crozier. 

The regular day of meeting is the 
second Monday of the month, but, 
owing to Thanksgiving coming on 
that date for October, the opening 
of the Club will be held qa week 
earlier on Monday, Oct. 7, when 
Dr, Currelly, curator of the Ontario 
Museum, will be the speaker. 


Among those who will speak at 
the Lyceum Club in succeeding 
months are Miss Barbara Lewis 
who will talk about table appoint- 
ments and will bring linens, silver 
and other equipment to illustrate 
her talk; Mrs. Adrian Brook who 
will discuss “The Appreciation of 
Poetry”; and Mr. Rupert Lewis of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation. wt! 
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GREAT URGES LIKE HUNGER ARE 


| Academic education of young 
people is secondary when compared 
with the education of the home, 
|contended Dr. Charles Currelly, 
‘curator of the Royal Ontario Mu- 
" seum, in a brilliant address yester- 
day before the Lyceum Club and 

Women’s Art Association. The 
‘speaker was introduced by Mrs. 
Gordon D. Conant who outlined his 
life touching upon the many activi. 
_ ties in which he has engaged and 

mentioning that he spent eight 

years in the Far East in study and 
| oxeavation. In addition, he has 
served on boards in connection 
with the art gallery and the mu- 
ssum and has been on the faculty 
‘of the University of Toronto. Mrs. 
R. S. McLaughlin expressed appre- 
ciation after the talk. 

Esves'ally in this time of inter- 
national stress is education impor- 
tant and it is not easy unless the 
students have a gacd home instruc- 
ticn. Minds are apt to dwell tco 
much on current events with no 
thought for the great things of the 
‘past from which the present has 
i built and the future depends 
; upon, 
| Introducing his subject proper, 
the development of sculpture and 
jogtating, Dr, Currelly said that all 

the arts have come as the result of 
| reat urges and the greatest of 
‘these was hunger. Even shelter 

was first conceived as a protection 
not of man but cf food. It was the 


ancien; custom of the dance and | 


the drama before the hunt (for 
food) to please the svirits that gave 
us those arts in the form the world 
has them today. It was the most 
{ancient of beliefs that a man had 
{mower over that of which he had 
an image, He drew a picture of a 
deer in q small crevice in the rock 


RESPONSIBLE FOR ARTS OF TODAY 


before he went to hunt it; the Afri- 
can natives wore a resemblance of 
a cobra and that protected them 
from the danger of that reptile. 
When Moses gave the people the 
law, “Thou shalt not make any 
graven image”, he was saving the 
Hebrews from one of the, most 
ghastly forms cf torture. That 
simple belief in images has a terrl. 
fic effect on the social system. 
From it came the beginning of 
images for worship, then the tem- 
ples and architecture. Sculpture in 
its early forms was colored to make 
it as much like that which it rep- 
resent2d as possiole. 

The early Christians employed 
artists to paint pictures in their 
churches of the works of Christ 
and the lives of saints. They were 
reality, they were teaching. Later 
came the form of decoration con- 
sisting of pictures of mythological 
characters. They were clever but 
the spirit of reality was gone. After 
the fourteenth century gq study of 
natural history became apparent 
and it was interpreted in the paint- 
ings of the day. Gradually painting 
has developed until it takes no set 
form. 
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ul Expert Discusses 
Table Arrangement 


How to make a table tore attrac- 
tive and original and stil! keep 
within the confines of good taste 
was the subject of talk yesterday 
afternoon to the Lyceum Club by ! 
Miss Bavbara Lewis uf the T. Eaton 
Company, Toronto. To illustrate 
‘her address Miss Lewis had hkefore 
her a table set in modern manner. 
The cover was made te orcer from 
inexpensive curtain net in a dusty 
pink shade with appliqued maroon 
border. Linen dinner-size serviettes 
were also of maroon and four can- 
dles in crystal candelabra were in 
_the same shade. Pink and wine 
chrysanthemums floating in q shal- 
low bowl of clear glass, a glass 
Swan and some more of the flowers 
upright in pin holders formed the 
centre decoration. Something new - 
in soup bowls, fluted glass with the 
added distinction of monograms 
graced heavy hand-decorated serv- 
ice plates by Susie Cooper, leading 

English woman potter. These were 
dusty pink with wide maroon bor- 
der. 

Miss Lewis discussed the early 
art of cooking, eating and its social 
importance and outlined something 
of the history of pottery and china. 
Ig was in the fourteenth century 
that the first cook-book was pub~ 
lished in England and this has 
proved <si important historical do- 
cument. The people ate soft greasy 
foods, hashes, ragouts, and so on 
and these were conveyed to the 
mouth by the hands or at best by 
_& wooden spoon that never enjoyed 
| f ithe distinction of perfect cleanli- 
{ ness that is possible wih the silver 

services of today. Wooden platters 

, were also used to hold food and 

neither were these sanitary. This 

combination of eating habits did 

much to raise the death rate in the 

early days. The introduction of such 

beverages as tea, coffee and choco- 

late has an important bearing on 

the history of china. Pewter or sil- 

| ver mugs were the common recep- 

| tacles for ale but with the coming 
| of the new beverages these metals 
| were found unsatisfactory, Conse- 
f quently small china cups were im- 
' ported from China and the interest, 
i |in this new art grew nopialy. until 
{today no finer china is m an 
din England. — ———— 

There is no difference haere i 
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| made and the second is the Portu- 
| guese for “little pig” after a mark- 
| ing on the back of the china that 
| seemed to resemble a litile pig. 

The women had an opportunity 
|to examine the table settings and 
ask the speaker questions about 
their table-setting problems. In this 
respect Miss Lewis urged them to 
be original, esnecially with their 
eentre decoration and not choose 
the easiest way out by buying two 
dozen roses and arranging them in 
a bowl. 

It was the occasion of fhe annual 
at-home of the club and tea was 
Served by Mrs. Leonard Richer, 
Mrs. A. W. Armstrong, Mrs, Norval 
| Willson, Mrs. Keith Gahan, Mrs. 
Walter G. Corben, Mrs. W. R. 
Brown and Mrs. C. G Crozier. 
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Popular Lecturer Addresses 
Lyceum Club Meeting Here 


Mrs. John Davidson, M.A., ad- 
dressed members of the Lyceum 
Club yesterday afternoon, giving a 
most interesting talk on “Atlantic 
Stepping Stones.” Mrs. Davidson 
spoke of the vital strategic impor- 
tance of Ireland, Iceland, New- 
foundland, Greenland, and the is- 
lands extending from Avalon, on 
Newfoundland, to the Falkland Is- 
lands. She discussed the history of 
each island, showing how the ac- 
tions of people in the past is effect- 
ing the present situation, especially 
in regard to Ireland. An interesting 
point brought out was that there 
were many Irish settlers in Ice- 
land, commencing from the time 
when Queen Aud, widow of the 
King of Dublin married again and 
settled there. Iceland was a Dan- 
ish dependency before being taken 
over recently by Britain after ‘the 
invasion of Denmark by the Nazis. 
Also interesting was the fact that 
the interior of Iceland is actually 
volcanic. At present Iceland is sup- 
plying a great deal of smoked mut- 
ton to Britain, which is being very 
much appreciated especially under 
the circumstances. Icelanders are 
most advanced in human relation 
problems, and are universally well 
educated. They are hardy and in- 
genious, making excellent settlers. 
At present there are 20,000 of these 
people in the province of Manitoba. 

Newfoundland is the oldest Brit- 
ish Crown Colony, As far back as 
200 years ago small fishing boats 
from Devon fished for cod off New- 
foundland. The wide use of cod liver 
oil is a great boon to the inhabit- 
ants, who have a difficult time 
making a living off their bleak 
country, Mrs. Davidson pointed out 
that if small fishing boats could 
travel to Newfoundland so easily, 
for so many years, it shouldn't be 
too difficult for invaders to cross 
the ocean as well, especially when 
selence has made such strides in 
the invention of machinery. New- 
foundland has incurred a great debt 
by building railways throughout the 
country, hoping to make it a na- 


- tional playground. The first trans- 


Atlantic cable was laid from there 
to Europe as early as 1895, as it is 
the shortest distance to Europe. 


The present mode of using a great 
deal of wood has also helped New- 

foundlanders economically. Lord 

Northcliffe bought up huge tracts ! 
of land in the country asd is em- 

ploying hundreds of people in the 

pulp factories. Also the country is 

the proud possessor of a fine 

airdrome, for which 800 square 

acres were cleared. This airdrome 

lies in a pocket which is always free 

of fog and most transatlantic flights 

take off from that point. The peo« 

ple are mostly of English stock, bul 

have had very little chance to ob- 

tain the proper education because 

of the poverty on the island 

Greenland is mostly inhabited by 
Eskimo. The climate is very sev- 
ere, with the summers being on an 
average of 14 degrees above, and 
the winters 90 below. The ice on the 
island js over 1,000 feet thick. A 
great fur trade is carried on, with 
coloured seals and blue fox being 
most in demand, Denmark took 
over Greenland, to rescue it from 
the horrible plight it had fallen 
into at the hands of unscrupulous 
traders who traded the cheapest 
and worst kinds of whiskey to the 
Eskimo in return for their expen- 
sive furs. Food, clothes and shelter 
were arranged for the natives. Af- 
ter Denmark was overrun the Red | 
Cross were made responsible for the 
welfare of the Greenlanders, under 
the guidance of a few Danes now in 
New York City. 

Mrs. Davidson said she hoped 
that the members now had some 
idea of the inter-dependence of the 
world, and what important links 
these countries are with Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere to which 
we belong. 

During the afterrioon Mrs. R. L. 
Gray sang for the ladies, accom- 
panieg on the piano by Mrs. Geo. 
Fleming. Mrs. B. A. Brown intro- 
duced the speaker, Mrs. Davidson, 
who was born in Latvia, and is the 
wife of the Rev. John D. Davidson. 
Mrs. Davidson’s lectures are very 
popular in Oshawa, and she has 
been called upon many times to 


/speak to club meetings. — Ae | 


The next meeting to be held on 


January 13, 1941, will be of special! |. 
Mrs, Mackie, the new | 


interest. 
president in Toronto, has arranged 


for the presentation of a Fashion | 


Show, with Mrs. John Hall con- 
ducting the showing, sponsored by 
the Spinners and Weavers of On- 
tario. The clothes are made of 
hand-woven material. Mrs. Mar- 
garet MacPherson will talk of Ca- 
nadian Woollens, Dyeing and Spin- 
ning; while Miss Wanda Nelles will 
speak about the Cranbrook School 
of Crafts. Sports wear, evening 
wraps, and other types of clothes 
will be shown. 

Members are planning on charter. 
ing a bus on Friday afternoon for 
a trip to Toronto, where they will 
attend the special art exhibit at 
the Grange Art Galleries. Members 
may include some friends in the 
trip if desired. 
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Unusual Fashion Show of 


- An unusual and interesting pro- 
gram was enjoyed by members and 
friends of the Women’s Art and 
Lyceum Club yesterday afternoon, 
when several members of the To- 
ronto Club presented a fashion 
show, sponsored by the Spinners 
and Weavers of Ontario. This is a 
group of about 30 handcraft work- 
ers, who have been organized for 
slightly over one year. 
Mrs. A. C. Mackie, the president 
of the Toronto Women’s Art and 
Lyceum Club, spoke to the Oshawa 
| members regarding the history of 
) the Womens Art and Lyceum Club. 
Originally the Women’s Art Associa- 
tion of Canada was formed, with a 
Dominion charter. Later this group 
became affiliated with the Lyceum 
; Club of London, England, and thus 
with clubs the world over, and is 
f the only club thus united with the 
' 


Lyceum in America. At this time the 
ties between the other clubs in the 
Empire and the Dominion organiza- 
tion are very strong, although con- 
nections with Europe are now 
severed temporarily. Mrs. Mackie 
spoke of her travels in the inter- 
ests of the British Industries Exhi- 
bition, especially of her visit to 
Africa, in 1935. Because of the 
prevalence of native labour, women 
have more time to spend in hand- 
crafts in that country. The native 
girls, some as young as 10 or 11 
years, do very fine weaving. One 
reason for their great success is 
their “photographic” minds—scenes 
which they view only once register 
in their minds indelibly—so that 
patterns may be woven accurately 
in the most minute detail. Rugs 
often show series of daily scenes 
which the young girls have viewed 
on the way to their work, and set 
down in their weaving, entirely 
from memory. 

Miss Wanda Nelles then spoke on 
crafts in the United States, where 
‘weaving and other crafts are firmly 
established, to a much greater ex- 
tent than in Canada. In Kentucky 

_ the people living in the hill country 
have learned to make their own 
looms and equipment, as well as 
having learned to spin and weave 
beautiful material. Speaking of the 
Cranbrook School of Crafts in 
Michigan, which Miss Nelles at- 
tended, she told how students there 
were encouraged to learn by experi- 
ence, by putting their theories into 
actual practise, to learn the effects 
of colour and design by original 
work. The idea of strictly original 


ws 


Garments Hand Woven, Dyed | 


| One striking garment was a long 


i; no hint of bulkiness or coarseness, 


work is especially stressed at this 
school, with no copying of patterns 
allowed. Miss Nelles remarked that 
more weavers are definitely needed 
in Canada. Buyers froth the United 
States are anxious to obtain sup- 
plies of material made in Canada, 
but need as much as 2000 yards at 
a time, and cannot obtain a supply 
with the present number of weav- 
ers. She urged Canadian women 
to develop a typically Canadian 
style of weaving, and use this need 
as an opportunity to develop a de- 
corative style of their own. 

Mrs. Margaret McPherson then 
spoke on spinning and dyeing, illus- 
trating her remarks with samples 
of wool. Although she was original- 
ly advised that Canadian wool was 
not suitable for weaving, Mrs. Mc-; 
Pherson has found that wool from | 
Western Canada compares favor- 
ably with Shetland wool, although 
that of Ontario sheep is not as fine, 
Referring to dyes, Mrs. McPherson 
remarked that she had found 200 
different plants since coming from 
Scotland, that are suitable for dye- 
ing wools, etc. Comparing vege- 
table and analine dyes she observed 
that vegetable dyes don’: fade, they 
are more permanent, and mellow. 
All colours blend more easily when 
vegetable dyes are used. Many 
types of trees can be used, such as 
apple, hemlock, spruce, pine, birch; 
in vegetables, spinach, beets, car- | 
rots; weeds, such as the burdoch, 
dandelion, plantain; moss, sun- 
flower, flax, chicory, elderberry, blue 
berry, etc. Young trees give paler 
Shades—the bark being used in 
making the dyes. Mrs. McPherson 
tells the comparative age of trees 
by tasting the middle layer of bark, 
which she has nicked. Old trees 
are bitter, and pucker the mouth. 
Young bark is rather sweet to taste. 
Mrs, McPherson wore a vivid knit- 
ted dress, which was a striking 
“beet-colour’—as she had actually 
used the juice of beets in making 
the dye for this woolen garment, 
which was hand woven. 

Mrs. John Hall, president of the ' 
Spinners and Weavers, then took 
her place to conduct the unusual 
Fashion Show that followed. She 
wore a scarlet handwoven soft wool ; 
blouse, a dark brown jerkin and 
skirt, and a chic hat in scarlet felt 
with an audacious pair of feathers 
caught at the side. Mrs. Hall ob- 
served that many of the. garments 
Shown had been worn for the fash- 
ion show presented at the Canadian 
! National Exhibition last fall, which 
the Spinners and Weavers had also 
presented. 

Mrs. W. G. Corben then appeared 
wearing a pale blue suit, with wine 
hat and accessories. This opened 
a showing of the lovely hand woven 
apparel ,coats, hats, scarves, jackets, 
etc., in which Mrs. O. G, Mills, Mrs. 
K. Gahan, Mrs. R. W. Graham and 
Mrs. W. H. Stanley took part. 
“Margaret Wallace” of Toronto, 
who had created many of the beau- 
tiful garments shown, also assisted 
in modelling. 


| 


evening cape, woven in wool and 
silk, the blue and green threads in- 
terwoven to give an unusual effect 
of turquoise colouring. Contrary to | 
popular belief, there were many 
garments such as afternoon dresses, 
very fine and soft in texture, with 


which hung in soft graceful folds. 
Some garments modelled had been |§ 
worn as long as four or five years, | 

and still preserved an excellent ap- 
pearance, 
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| Common Gulture a 
| Is Closest Tie | 


“The closest tie between the two 

, great English-speaking nations is 

j not something made with human 
hands—not trans-Atlantic cables, 


nor shortwave broadcasting stations,’ 

{not the dollar and the pound, nor 

the merchant fleets that ply be- 

| tween ports, nor even the noble 

British Navy. The closest tie be- 

tween England and United States 

in English and American poetry— 

is their common culture, symbolized 

the boiled down essence of our na- | 

tural feelings and way of life,” said" 

Henry Falk, speaking to the Wo- 

men’s Art and Lyceum Club yester- | 

day afternoon. Mr, Falk, who| | 

spoke on “American Poetry”, is a j 

graduate of the University of Cal- 

ifornia, and hag the degrees of B. 

A., M.A. and LL.B. He is a busi- 

| ness man, being a contractor and 

: | builder, and managing director of 

: the Biltmore Theatre, but says that 

j literature is one of his hobbies. Re- 

j cently, Mr. Falk directed a play at 

Hart House, and tried his hand at 

editing the threatre magazine “The 

Canadian Exhibitor’, to accommo-~ 

date a friend called away by busi- | 

ness, so that his business career is 

rounded out by many types of cul- 

tural studies. Recently Mr. Falk 

addressed a meeting of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce in Oshawa when 

he also spoke on American poetry, 

He said that his purpose was not 

merely to amuse his listeners, but 

r to show the American point of view, 

i and its kinship with the English, 
' as shown in poetry. 

: Following his discussion, Mr. Falk 

i read selections from the poetry of 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, whom he 

called the unofficial poet-laureate 

of the United States. One poem re- | 

cently appeared in the Toronto Star | 

t and was addressed to the Isolation- 

ists, “Can Freedom Stand, Must 


} Freedom Fall?” Mr. Falk also read 
poems of Carl Sanders, Walt. Whit- 
I man, Ralph Waido Emerson, and 


‘Wilfred J. Funk, whom he mention- 
a personal friend. The read- 
were very expressively pre- 
i nd 


J Ce.) 

t sang two charming selec~ 
ms “Into the Night” and “Believe 
fe If All Those Endearing Young 
arms”. She was accompanied 
by Mr. W. H. J. Taylor. 
Mrs. G. D. Conant announced 
that a drive is being held this week 
for the “British Women Soldiers’ 
Fund” to obtain comforts for Eng- 
lish women serving in the front 
lines of England, and showed the 
buttons that are neing given to 
The pins have printed on 


Miss May Dillon, president of 
the Lyceum Club, announced that 
Dr. Mack Eastman will be the 
speaker at the next meeting on 
arch i$. His topic will be “Some 
auses of the Collapse of France.” 
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| Believes France Fell Thro’ 


‘Weakness, Not Treachery 


“The appalling surrender of 
France was not conceived in an 
ignominy of betrayal. Treason and 
sabotage were minor causes. The 
Major cause was France’s weakness. 
Under existing political and mili- 
tary circumstances, defeat was in- 
evitable, and victory would have 
been miraculous” said Dr. Mack 
Eastman addressing the Women’s 
Art and Lyceum Association yes- 
terday afternoon at their monthly 
meeting in the Hotel Genosha. Dr. 
Eastman, who was born in Oshawa 
and attended school here, has re- 
cently returned from Geneva where 
he was serving as Chief of Extra- 
European Studies at the Interna- 
‘| tional Labour Office with the Lea- 
gue of Nations, and nianaged to 
escape to Canada to rejoin his wife 
and children in Toronto. 

Dr. Eastman gave an interesting 
account of his trip from Geneva 
through France and Spain to Por- 
tugal, where he embarked for Can- 
ada. Following this tale of ad- 
venture, Dr. Eastman proceeded to 
explain some of the main causes of 
the French collapse. France’s ex- 
ternal weakness said Dr. Eastman, 
arose out of the failure of the Lea- 
gue of Nations and the failure of 
the policy of collective security. As 
early as the Ethiopian affair Pierre 
Laval was taking a hand in France’s 
foreign politics and by his person~ 
al plans with Fascist Italy imped- 
ed a swift application of League 
“sanctions” against the aggressor, 
supported by “at least one highly 
placed British politician.’ Con- 
trasting France’s position between 
1914 and 1940, Dr. Eastman showed 
that the strong alliances of the 
former war were missing this time. 
Russia, neutral Italy, America, ‘a 
neutral Japan, and a strong Brit- 
ish foree “dealing the major harm 
| to the enemy with sledge-hammer 
blows “contrasted with an un- 
friendly Russia, hostile Italy, Spain 
\untrustworthy, Japan attacking 
|Indo-China, and the United States 
isolationism.” 

As for her internal weakness, 
France lost twice the men that the 
United Kingdom did in the Great 
War. In 1925 the population was 
less than in 1914, in spite of the re- 
covery of Alsace-Lorraine. In 1939 
Germans outnumbered French in 
military manpower by 2% to 1, and 
when Italy came in the French were 
only 1 against 4. 

Other influences that weakened 
France internally were the growing 
spirit of pacifism, and the refusal 
of the League to endorse French 
mobilization to drive Germany from 
Rhineland. 
Front and social legislation, the 
French adopted a 40 hour week that 
left production far behind Ger- 
many’s. “It was the astounding 
spectacle of fast-moving mechanized 
units rayaging the country scores 
of miles behind the French armies, 
destroying communications and 
leaving confusion that drove Wey- 
gand to conclude that his beloved 
army was irremediably broken.” 

The final tragedy was the plight 
of the refugees. This, added to 
France’s weakness, was the second 
ise Of the suddenness of the de- 
le, aS Ss 
Dr. Eastman then went on to ex- 
plain the “doctrine of the defen- 
sive” in relation to France and 
England, and how inability to con- 
tinue the Maginot Line along Bel- 
gium’s frontiers finally brought 
about the destruction of the elabor- 
jate defense prepared. It was only 
after defeat that dis-union, treach- 
ery and accusations became ram- 
pant in France, 

The enforced withdrawal of the 
heroes of Dunkirk, had been cov- 
ered by two of France’s best divi- 

sions, who remained behind to al- 
‘\low the escape of their fellow- 
soldiers. France’s fleet had also 
‘aided in this retreat, which facts 
are not commonly stressed in Can- 
ada. Following her defeat France 
complained that when she was able 
and willing to keep the Germans in 
order, Britain would not allow her 
and when Germany was irresist- 
able, Britain said “Now let’s take 
her in hand”. 

The slow execution of Britain’s 
| Conscription Act made it impos- 
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Through the Popular 


[ae to make a swift counter-offen- 
sive thrust. Weygand concluded, 
after viewing the extent of the cala- 
mity and the withdrawal of the Bri- 
tish Expeditionary Force that Eng- 
land as well as France was “done”, 
and that France had no alternative 
but to bid farewell to democracy 
and make the best of her position 
in the new order. For the .same 
reason Petain refused to part.with 
his navy or send his troops to 
Africa before asking for an armis- 
tice. As for the proposal of a 
Franco-British Union, it came too 
late, said Dr. Eastman, just as so 
many other democratic moves. 

In conclusion Dr. Eastman said 
he believes France will recover 
from her present paralysis, and if 
Britain emerges with triumphant 
energy from her cruel calvary, 
France and all the oppressed na- 
tions will regain their freedom. We 
should not antagonize the French 
people even if unluckily we should 
have to oppose a transient regime. 
“Perhaps one day Hitler will violate 
the Armistice tco brutally, and 
Weygand will get his chance of 
vengeance!” 

Following the talk° by Dr. East- 
man, Mr. L. Stevenson, on behalf 
of the gentlemen present, express- 
ed their appreciation at being in- 
vited to hear this interesting ex- 
planation of France’s unfortunate 
fate, and moved a vote of thanks to 
the distinguished visitor. 

During the afternoon Mrs, 5. 
Storie offercd two charming vocal 
solos, “Morning”, anc “On Wings 
of Song’, accompanied by Mrs. 
Geo. Fleming at the piano. 
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Previous to his talk on “Some 
Causes of the Fall of France” pre- 
sented yesterday afternoon at the 
Lyceum meeting at the Genosha 
Hotel, Dr. Mack Hastman renewed 
his acquaintance with many old 
friends. Dr. Eastman was bor: 
here and attended school in OQsh- 
awa. 


—— 
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Maintain Happy Homelife 


“Regarding the question ‘Whether | many others have addressed the 


Are We Going’, I have no fear” 
said Mrs. W. P. M. Kennedy yester- 
day, addressing the Women’s Ly- 
ceum and Arts Association at the 
Genosha Hotel, “Our mothers and 
grandmothers held womanhood 
high, and so will we. Canadian 
women are admired and respected 
all over the world. Let us even in 


this nerve-straining time, amid 
death and destruction guide our 
families with dignity, sweetness 
and tenderness. We must learn to 
labour, wait and hope, and make 
it our duty to keep our families 
happy under these difficult circum- 
stances.” 

Mrs. Kennedy, president of the 
Toronto Women’s Canadian Club 
for the last two years, was intro- 
duced by Mrs. G. D. Conant, who 
remarked that Mrs. Kennedy is 
the former Pauline Simpson of 
Hamilton, now the wife of Profes- 
sor Kennedy, director of the Law 
School of the University of Toron- 
to. Professor Kennedy has studied 
abroad and won many awards, hav- 
ing written many articles and 
books, He is an authority on law 
and helped form the constitution of 
the Irish Free State in 1922, later 
editing the Toronto Law Journal in 
1935. Prof. and Mrs. Simpson have 
two sons and two daughters who 
already give promise of futures as 
brilliant as their parents’. 

Mrs. Kennedy, referring to her 
topic “Whither Are We Going”, 
told the Lyceum that “we” refers 
to club women as homemakers. She 
then gave a brief history of the de- 
velopment of women’s participation 
in public life, beginning with Mar- 
garet Moore, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Moore, who in the 18th 


' century was advised by her famous 


father not to indulge in serious 
reading or attempt to improve her 
mind, but to save her “strength” 
gor tier ome du 


clesely by Mary Wolsencraft’s book 
“Vindication of the Rights of Wom- 
en.” Olive Shriner wrote, in 1884, 
of political and social injustices to 
women, about the same time as 
Florence Nightingale organized het 
School to teach women nursing and 
management. Emiline Pankhurst, 


at 45 years of age, a widow with five || 


children ,worked hard to eliminate 
squalor and hunger from the lives 
cit poorer classes. Margaret Bon- 
field, a close friend of labour ana 
Ramsay MacDonald, is now super- 
vising construction of bomb shel- 
tezs in England. She was a visi- 
tor in Toronto five years ago, and 
spent a short time there as guest 
of the Women’s Canadian Club, 
where Mrs. Kennedy met her and 
found that her heroine was all she 
had hoped for, and was delighted 
with the character of this splendid 
leader among women. Mme. Cas- 
grain, the wife of the Secretary of 
States from Quebec, was another 
interesting visitor to the Women’s 
Canadian Club. She remarked 
that club women are better house- 
keepers for their outside interests 
because they must plan their work, 
and humorously continued that part 
of the reason was so that husbands 
would not remark “I told you so” 
Should their household drties be 
neglected. v¥ 

Mrs. Kennedy then told how the 
Women’s Canadian Club had been 
organized in 1908 after a visit of 
Rudyard Kipling te Toronto, when 
a number of Toronto women who 
were privileged to hear him were 
so delighted they decided they 
would like to organize to hear more 
public speakers and keep in touch 
with current events. , Accordingly, 
Mrs. George Burnett, Lady Faulk- 
ner, Lady Edmonds, Mrs. Torring- 
ton, Dr. Helen McMurchy, Miss 
Grant MacDonald, Miss Marjorie 
Curlette (the latter two school 


) teachers) and Lady Moss formed 


the first group, Lady Moss being 
the first president. Lady Moss, 


' daughter of the second mayor of 


Toronto, and wife of a chief jus- 
tice, died only recently at the age 


/ of 99. 
| At first the club had 200 mem- | 
bers, and met in the Church of 


4 


mer in Toronto. In 2 


(3) “pr leged hear such dis- 
tinguished guests as Mrs. Emeline 
Pankhurst. Wilfred Campbell the 


Toronto women. 
The club sponsored an annual 
literary competition, sometimes it 
is a play, poem, short story, or some 
literary work, about Canada. ‘This 
year the subject is to be a poem. 
Another recent innovation in the 
club’s activities is the “prayer 
card” which has been printed and 
distributed to women of all re- 
ligions and groups, Anglican’s, 
Jews, Roman Catholics, members 
of the Red Cross, LO.D.E. and 
Salvation Army. It has been 
printed in 35 different languages 
and 300,000 cards have been dis- 
tributed, only recently adding 100,- 
000 mvure, some printed in English 
and French both. Mrs. Kennedy 
spoke of the great power of prayer, 
and remarked on the great mir- 
acles of the evacuation of Dunkirk 
and the yecent succossful naval 
battle directed by Admiral Cun- 
ningham in the Mediterranean, 
following the empire’s days of 
prayer, requested by the king. 
During the afternoon Mrs. A. A. 
Crowle sang two enjoyable selec- 
tions, accompanied by Mrs. George 
Fleming at the piano. Miss May 
Dillon president of the Lyceum As- 
sociation, spoke a few word of tri- 
bute on the recent passing of a 
charter member, Mrs. Robert 
Henderson, the second vice-presi- 
dent and an enthusiastic worker. 
Announcement was made of the 
Empire Day Pageant, a tableau to 
be held in the collegiate auditorium 
with proceeds to go to the Red 
Cross. The next Lyceum meeting 
will be held on May 12. 
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LYCEUM MEETING 


A change is being made in the 
date of the next Lyceum Club 
meeting, owing to Easter Monday 
falling on their regular day. 

The meeting will be held April 
q (instead of 14) when Mrs. W. P. 


_M. Kennedy, president of Toronto 


Women’s Canadian Club, will be 


The French |. 


the speaker. - dp 
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Maintain Happy Homelife 


“Regarding the question ‘Whether 
| Are We Going’, I have no fear” 
_ said Mrs. W. P. M. Kennedy yester- 
day, addressing the Women’s Ly- 
ceum and Arts Association at the 
Genosha Hotel, “Our mothers and 
grandmothers held womanhood 
high, and so will we. Canadian 
women are admired and respected 
all over the world. Let us even in 


this nerve-straining time, amid 
death and destruction guide our 
farnilies with dignity, sweetness 
and tenderness. We must learn to 
labour, wait and hope, and make 
it our duty to keep our families 
happy under these difficult circum- 
stances.” 

Mrs. Kennedy, president of the 
Toronto Women’s Canadian Club 
for the last two years, was intro- 
duced by Mrs. G. D. Conant, who 
remarked that Mrs. Kennedy is 
the former Pauline Simpson of 
Hamilton, now the wife of Profes- 
sor Kennedy, director of the Law 
School of the University of Toron- 
to. Professor Kennedy has studied 
abroad and won many awards, hav- 
ing written many articles and 
books. He is an authority on law 
and helped form the constitution of 
the Irish Free State in 1922, later 
editing the Toronto Law Journal in 
1935. Prof. and Mrs. Simpson have 
two sons and two daughters who 
already give promise of futures as 
brilliant as their parents’. 

Mrs. Kennedy, referring to her 
topic “Whither Are We Going”, 
told the Lyceum that “we” refers 
to club women as homemakers. She 
then gave a brief history of the de- 


_ velopment of women’s participation 


in public life, beginning with Mar- 
garet Moore, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Moore, who in the 18th 
century was advised by her famous 
father not to indulge in serious 
reading or attempt to improve her 
mind, but to save her “strength” 


sand French both. 


many others have addressed the 
Toronto women. 

The club sponsored an annual 
literary competition, sometimes it 
is a play, poem, short story, or some 5 
literary work, about Canada. This 
year the subject is to be a poem. 
Another recent innovation in the 
club’s activities is the “prayer 
card” which has been printed and 
distributed to women of all re- 
ligions and groups, Anglican’s, 
Jews, Roman Catholics, members 
of the Red Cross, I1O.D.E. and 
Salvation Army. It has been 
printed in 35 different languages 
and 300,000 cards have been dis- 
tributed, only recently adding 100,- 
000 mure, some printed in English | 


Mrs. Kennedy 
spoke of the great power of prayer, 
and remarked on the great mir- | 
acles of the evacuation of Dunkirk 
and the necent successful naval | 
battle directed by Admiral Cun- 
ningham in the Mediterranean, | 
following the empire’s days of 
prayer, requested by the king. 

During the afternoon Mrs. A. A. | 
Crowle sang two enjoyable selec- 
tions, accompanied by Mrs. George 
Fleming at the piano. Miss May 
Dillon president of the Lyceum As- 
sociation, spoke a few word of tri- 
bute on the recent passing of a 
charter member, Mrs. Robert | 
Henderson, the second vice-presi- 
dent and an enthusiastic worker. 
Announcement was made of the | 
Empire Day Pageant, a tableau to 
be held in the collegiate auditorium 
with proceeds to go to the Red 
Cress. The next Lyceum meeting 
will be held on May 12. 
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“LYCEUM MEETING 


A change is being made in the 
date of the next Lyceum Club 
meeting, owing to Easter Monday 
falling on their regular day, 

The meeting will be held April 
7 (instead of 14) when Mrs. W. P. 
_M. Kennedy, president of Toronto | 
Women’s Canadian Club, will be | 


closely by Mary Wolsencraft’s book | { 


“Vindication of the Rights of Wom- 
en.” Olive Shriner wrote, in 1884, 
of political and social injustices to 
women, about the same time as 
Florence Nightingale organized her 
school to teach women nursing and 
management. Emiline Pankhurst, 
at 45 years of age, a widow with five 
children ,worked hard to eliminate 
squalor and hunger from the lives 
of poorer classes. Margaret Bon- 
field, a close friend of labour ana 
Ramsay MacDonald, is now super- 
vising construction of bomb shel- 
ters in England. She was a visi- 
tor in Toronto five years ago, and 
spent a short time there as guest 
of the Women’s Canadian Club, 
where Mrs. Kennedy met her and 
found that her heroine was all she 
had hoped for, and was delighted 
with the character of this splendid 
leader among women. Mme. Cas- 
grain, the wife of the Secretary of 
States from Quebec, was another 
interesting visitor to the Women’s 
Canadian Club. She remarked 
that club women are better house- 
keepers for their outside interests 
because they must plan their work, 
and humorously continued that part 
of the reason was so that husbands 
would not remark “I told you so” 
should their household ditties be 

neglected. ra i 
Mrs. Kennedy then told how the 
Women’s Canadian Club had been 
organized in 1908 after a visit of 
Rudyard Kipling to Toronto, when 
a number of Toronto women who 
were privileged to hear him were 
So delighted they decided they 
would like to organize to hear more 
public speakers and keep in touch 
with current events. Accordingly, 
Mrs. George Burnett, Lady Faulk- 
her, Lady Edmonds, Mrs. Torring- 
ton, Dr. Helen McMurchy, Miss 
Grant MacDonald, Miss Marjorie 
Curlette (the latter two school 
teachers) ‘and Lady Moss formed 
the first group, Lady Moss being 
the first president. Lady Moss, 
daughter of the second mayor of 
Toronto, and wife of a chief jus- 
tice, died only recently at the age 

of 99. 

r At first the club had 200 mem- 
_ bers, and met in the Church of the 
eon In 1912 the 


zy hear such dis- 
tinguished guests as Mrs. Emeline 
Pankhurst, Wilfred Campbell, the 
Canadian poet, Sir Robert Borden 
and his wife, and recently Princess 


Alice. Dr. Charlotte Whitton, di- 
rector of Children’s Welfare at the 
League of Nations at Geneva, Dr. 
Gulberty, the Irish brain specialist, 
Lord and Lady Tweedsmuir, Mrs, 
Lynda Littlejohn, Rosita Forbes 
the famous woman traveller, and | 
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EMPIRE DAY PAGEANT 

‘A coming event of great interest 
is the “Dream of Empire” told in 
tableaux which is to be given by 
the Lyceum Art Association in the 
OOVI, auditorium on Thursday 
evening May 22, the net proceeds 
going to the Red Cross and War! 
Relief. 

‘This is a patriotic and colorful 


pageant of historical and musical 
setting and will be a brilliant af- 
fair. 

Mr. W. G. Rapley is to be the 
narrator and the musicians assist- 
ing are Lyona Hunt Mangan, Mr, 
‘Reg. Gean and Mr. Edouard Bart- 
lett with his string orchestra. 

= - * + a 
i +e & . 
-. The dramatic group’ of the Ly- 
_¢eum and Women’s Art Association 
48 holding a colorful tableaux on 

_ Thursday evening at the O.C.VI. 
auditorium, the proceeds to aid the 
|, Red Cross Society, The tableaux 
, portrays the dream of an English 
» flower girl who becomes “Brit- 
iannia,” the symbol of the British 
peering woman, 
as 
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} The audience will please join in the following: B. Cowan. 

O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home ! 


Beneath the shadow of Thy throne ’ 

Thy saints have dwelt secure; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
a And our defence is sure. 


Under direction of Edouard Bartlett 
Reginald G. Geen at the piano 


S| 


O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come; 

Be Thou our guard while troubles last, 
And our eternal home! Amen. 
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Miss May Dillon Renamed . 
President of Lyceum Club — 


Miss May Dillon was re-appointed 
president last night for the sixth 
consecutive’ time at the annual 
meeting-of the Lyceum and Wom- 
en’s Art ~ Association held at the 
Genosha Hotel. Mrs. K. EB. Paken- 
ham called upon Mrs. K. Gahan to 
give the nominating committee’s 
report on the various executive po- 
sitions, with the followirig members 
holding office: Honorary vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. G. D. Conant; 1st vice- 
president, Mrs. Leo Gray; 2nd vice- 
president, Mrs. Bryce Brown; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. W. H. 
King; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Keith Gahan; treasurer, Mrs. A. 
Armstrong; archivist, Mrs. R. S 
McLaughlin. | 

Mrs. K. Gahan presented the sec- 
retary’s report of activities during 
the past season, telling of such dis- 
tinguished speakers as Dr. Currelly, 
curator of the Ontario Museum: 
Mrs. John Davidson, Miss Barbara 
Lewis, Mrs. A. C. Mackie, president 
of the Toronto Lyceum; Mr. Henry 
Faulk, Dr. Mack Eastman. Mrs. W. 
P. M. Kennedy, president of the 
Toronto Women’s Canadian Club 
Highlights of the club’s activities 
during the year were the Fashion 
Show presented by the Spinners 
and Weavers, a group of women 
who cultivate the craft of dyeing 


| their own wool and weaving it inte 


beautiful garments, and the second 
event was the trio to Toronto last 
December to see the paintings dis- 
played at the Grange Art Gallery 
of the imported gallery of interna- 
tional masterpieces. 

The secretary mentioned that 
there is one final feature to be pre- 
sented by the club in the form of a 
colourful tableaux in costume, giv- 
ing the history of the development 
of the British Empire, in celebra- 
tion of Victoria Day, to be held on 
May 22 at the O-C.V.I. There will 
be a narrator, with suitable music 


and tableaux showing different 


stages of the Empire’s development, 

Mrs. A. Armstrong gave the 
treasurer’s report, which showed a 
successful year’s business. The con- 


veners of the various study group 


then presented thelr reports. Mra 
D. R. Cameron, convener of the 
literary group, had been called out 
of town because of illness. and Mrs, 
Lilian M. Robillard gave her re- 
port. Mrs. T. K. Creighton spoke fos 
the music group and Mrs. W. @. 
Corben for the dramatic studente. 
Mrs. L. Richer had prepared a ree 
port as social convener. 

During the evening several mem- 
bers of the O.C.V.I. orchestra play-= 
ed selections for the club. The mus 
siclans were Caroline Frolick, whe 
sang “Il Bacio” and “I'll See You 
Again” from “Bittersweet”, accom- 
panied by Violet Andrinovichy 
Charles Urban and Arthur Haw- 
kins who played “Barcarolle” on 
their violins, accompanied by Eu- 
nice Robinson, Later Mrs. Leo Gray, 
accompanied by Mrs. George Flem-~ 
ing, sang “At Dawning” and 
“Springtime of the Year’. Mre. 
Keith Gahan, with Mr. C. J. W. 


Taylor at the piano, sang “Grass 
and Roses” and “Little Mother of 


Mine”. Mrs. S. J. Scammel read 
the play, “The Story of the Coming 
of Christ”, written by John Mase-~ 
field. Another interesting feature 


of the meeting was the art display 


of paintings by two members of the 
club who had passed away during 
the last season, Mrs. Robt. Hender~ 
son and Mrs. J. R. B. Cowan. 
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Inspiring Patriotic Tableaux 


Glorifies Empire Day Anew 


Last night the members of the 


| Gramatic group of the Lyceum and 


we 
a 


Women’s Art Association provided 
an inspiring token in honor of 
Empire Day in the form of a gor- 
geously costumed tableau, “A‘ 
Dream of Empire,” set to a thrilling 
musical accompaniment. The spirit 
of the performance is especially 
significant at this time, portraying 
as it did the loyalty of the younger 
ecuntries for their motherland, 
stressing their affection based on 
brotherhood and mutual ideals, 
which draw them to volunteer their 
assistance in time of need, 

The figure of Britannia was 
shown to be in reality an indus- 
tricus and hard working English- 
woman of the people, and not the 
imperious figure fictitiously drawn 
by the imagination. The theme of 
the tableaux was the dream of 
Madge, the little poverty stricken 
flower girl, who surveys her last 
penny wistfully, gazing at the head 
of Britannia cast on one side of 
it, wondering who she is, and fall- 
ing asleep still wondering about het. 
In her dream the little flower girl 
becomes Britannia herself, clad in 
gieaming satin, seated on a ma- 
jestic throne. Impish “Puck” and 
the fairies, led by the Queen of 
Dreams, call upon St. George, St. 
Andrew, St. David and St. Patrick. 
Each in turn bestows upon the 
flower girl the tokens of power they 
represent. 

Knights In Armour 

These saints were clad in shining 
suits of armour, topped with flash- 
ing satin capes, accompanied by 8 
bost of handsome mailclad knights. 
The story continues by all rallying 
reund their beloved Britannia to 
protect her from threatening harm 
in the form of vicious “dragon” 
men, who are eventually over- 
whelmed and banished. The young- 
er countries, Canada, Australia, 
Airica and India, made their ap- 
pearance accompanied by native in- 
habitants as a mounted noliceman, 
Red Indian girl, Maori, Zulu, Rajah, 
and other colorfully garbed figures. 
All offered gifts of their homeland 
to assist Britannia. Mr. W. G. Rap- 


ley acted as an admirable narrator 
throughout, telling the story as 16 
progressed. The tableaux were in- 
terspersed with inspiring vocal solog 
by Lyona Hunt Mangan, accompane 
ied by an excellent string orchestra 
under the direction of Edouard 
Bartlett, with Reginald Geen at the 
piano, The music provided a rich 
background of splendid tone qual« 
ity and balance, as well as provid~ 
ing a perfect accompaniment for 
the singing. It is to be hoped that 
this especially organized string ore 
chestra will continue its fine work, 
filing the need for such a type of 
music in this district. 
Artists Thanked 

His Worship Mayor Anderson 
spoke a few words previous to the 
performance, and upon its complee 
tion, when all sang “O God Our 
Help in Ages Past” and “Land of 
Hope and Glory.” On behalf of the 
audience, he expressed in glowing 
terms keen enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of the unique presentation. 
He thanked the participants in the 
tableaux for their fine performs 
ance, also Mrs. Mangan, soloist, Mr, 
Rapley, narrator, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. 
Geen, and finally Mrs. W. G. Cor= 
ben who had so ably directed the 
entire tableaux. Two of the young 
“fairies” then presented Mrs. Man- 
gan and Mrs. Gorben with sheafs of 
American Beauty roses. 

Among the fine performers in the 
cast were Mrs. E. L. Chant, who 
took the part of “Madge” and Bri- 
tannia so excellently and Mrs. 
Keith Gahan, the charming “Queen 
of Dreams.” Doris Aitchison gave 
an adorable impish “Puck.” Alto» 
gether about 40 members partici- 
pated in this presentation, everyone 
contributing admirably to the suc- 
cess of the production. Mr. G. lL. 
Roberts was in charge of stage 
lighting and sound. The musicians 
included N. McCulloch, M. Glecoff, 
M. Kupnicki, M. Lawson, R. Comp« 
ston, R. Sheffield, F. Bartlett, R. 
Burleigh, C. Eder, J, Wickett, A. 
Knox, J. Von Gunten, Mrs. D. 
Lynch and H. Rowe. 

The entire proceeds of the pro- 
duction are in aid of the Red Cross. 
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Jan 


Chamberlain, Sketch Actress, | 


Delighted Fath siastic Audience 


Laughter, loud applause and at 
times even a few wet eyes, followed 
the presentation of the sketch pre- 
sented by Miss Jan Chamberlain | 
when she was guest artist at the, 
October meeting of the Lyceum | 
Women’s Art Association held yes- 
terday afternoon in the Genosha 
Hotel. Miss Chamberlain is a char- 
acter sketch actress, who portrays 
her characters so that you A 


the actress and can see the char- 
woman, the salesgirl or any per- 
son Miss Chamberlain wishes you 
to see, It is unfortunate that Miss 
Chamberlain’s reputation was not 
better known and that the audience 
was comparably small for her ini- 
tial appearance in Oshawa. It would 
be a favor to the people of Oshawa 
if this artist were brought back to 
the city and could appear before 
people who 1,:i] now hear the raves 
of those in attendance at yester- 
day’s meeting. 

Jan Chamberlain does. not use | 
stage property nor does she change 
costumes. A different hair-do, a 
ribbon here or a jacket there and 
presto, another character takes 
form. One of the attractions of the 
artist is her personal charm, while 
a great attraction is the originality 
of her material. Frankly she is com- 
parable to Cornelia Otis Skinner 
and when she is more firmly estab- 
lished in the eyes of the public, will 
some day be a star one will travei 
far to hear. She is a Canadian, al- 
though born in England, she came 
to Canada as a small child and has 
remained here since, appearing on 
the legitimate stage and on radio. 

In the first skit, you met a girl 
you have met so many times behind 
the counter of a large departmental 

store. You know the type—more in- . 

terested in the polish of her nails | 

and her oversized cud of gum that 
she could ever be in her customer. 

This skit drew most hearty laugh- 

ter and particularly when the sales 

girl was literally stuck with a 

chewy caramel. 

It is impossible to outline the 
five sketches in detail or to choose 
a favorite. One member of the au- 
dience remembered her boarding 
school days, the old biddy with the 
lorgnette, neck ribbon and general 

| fussbudget when the. school con- 
} cert was in progress, hence that 
| sketeh appealed to that person. 


Others have probably recently at- 
tended a reunion of all the campers | 
at a summer camp and had seen 
with disgust the appearance of that 
Adonis when he wears his city 
clothes. That appealed to many. 
The New England dressmaker from 
Eugene Field’s “Back Home’ was 
well presented and appealing. 

Without contradiction, the final 
sketch was the most heartily re- 
ceived. Miss Chamberlain by means 
of a blowsy hairfringe, a striped 
apron, a coat which had seen bet- 
ter days and the proverbial black 
felt sitting precariously on top of 
the wearer, transformed herself 
from an attractive young lady to 
a typical English char, cockney ac- 
cent and all. Titters and finally loud 
laughter greeted the story of the 
friend who had saved her money to 
get a separation from her husband, 
who “knocked her around a bit” 
but finally gave all the money to 
war work so she could get rid of 
Hitler first. She could stand Hv- 
ing with her “old man” but not ‘It- 
ler. Laughter turned to sadness and 
an occasional tear as the char told 
of the loss of her home. 

The program was original, diver- 
sified and completely enjoyed by 
all who heard. Miss Chamberlain is 
an artist par excellence and may 
she return to this district again. 

During the short business session, 
Miss May Dillon, president, welcom- 
ed the members 
announced that the next méeting 
of the Lyceum Association will be 
held on the usual day, the second 
Monday in November. At this meet- 
ing, Mrs. Adrian Brook of Toronto 
will be the speaker and will dis- 
cuss “Making Literature Live”, The 
appearance of Mrs. Brock in the 
city will be of great interest to 
many of the older residents, who 
may remember her as the grand- 
daughter of the late W. H. Gibbs, 
who lived where “Parkwood” now 
stands. After the Christmas season, 
Mrs. J. P. Mangan will be respon- 
sible for an afternoon’s program, 
when a musical treat will be in store 
for the members and friends. 

At the conclusion of the program. 
Mrs. R. S. McLaughlin moved a 
hearty vote of thanks to Miss 
Chamberlain and congratilated the 
Lyceum Association for pringing 
such a talented artist to the city. 
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Mrs. Adria 


: “Making Literature Live’ was the 
| topic, upon which Mrs. Adrian 
| Brook of Toronto spoke at the 
meeting of the Lyceum Club and 
Women’s Art Association in the 
Genosha Hotel yesterday afternoon, 
The beauty of the English language 
as expressed in poetry or prose 
was clearly shown, when Mrs. Brook 
read in her well-modulated voice | 


excerpts from or complete versions 
of poems, myths and other types of 
literature. The entire program was 
entertaining as well as instructive. 

It would be a pleasure to hear Mrs. 
Brook again speaking entirely on 
poetry. 

Miss May Dillon, president, intro- 
duced the speaker and also intro- 
| duced Mrs. W. Floyd, whose lovely 
voice was heard in Handel’s “O Had 
I Jubel’s Lyre” and “Valley of 
Laughter” py Sanderson. Mr, R. G. 
Geen was accompanist. 

In opening her talk, Mrs. Brook 
compared the rediscovery of fine 
literature to the opening of an old 
chest, left in the attic for years. 
When opened the chest contained 
many treasures, old and new. Some 
are lasting treasures; some are glit- 
tering and fill the need of the mo- 
{ment although they will not last 
through the centuries nor be treas- 
ured for generations. Just so does 
English literature reveal treasures 
to be hoarded and looked at often, 
as well as entertaining bits, not 
lasting but filling a need. 

Considering this generation one 
of wit, smart cliche and of pro- 
found understanding, it was a 
shock to hear the opening passages 
read by Mrs. Brook. The first came 
from the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead and in beautiful language 
gave the advice of a prince to his 
son in 3367 B.C., in which he told 
him to learn from the lowly as well 
|as the high placed; and to remem- 
| ber “no artist is perfect in his ex- 
| cellence”. Sound advice, indeed, for 
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words the god used in. describing 
woman to man. 

In a group of poems, the various 
philosophies of various types of 
women were given. In this group, ') 
Mrs. Brook's ability as a monolog- || 
uist was particularly apparent and 
her voice modulation and facial ex-. 
pressions were particularly good. 
All types of women were described 


{in poetry from the average woman 


who had as a youngster dreamed 
of writing a book but instead hac 
learned to cook; through the Mag: | 
gie Schwartz who was ugly out "| 
wardly but should have been madi 
inside out to show her inwars 
beauty, through to the plain coun 
try person who asked for jus 
enough and not too much, In thi 
group, the outstanding poem as in 
terpreted by Mrs? Brook was “Capi 
Cod Woman” by Muriel Combs, Thi 
hatred of this woman for her dail 
and confining routine, her desire to 
fly with the wind and be free of 
all petty shackles was an outstand- 
ing performance. 

It is impossible to mention each 
poem as read by Mrs, Brook, Each 
exemplified a different type of 
poetry or prose, and each was beau. 
tiful in its own way. Pathos in “The 
Italian Immigrant” by T. A. Daley 
to sublime humor in “It Might Be 
Life, But Ain’ It Slow?” by A. P. 
Herbert were delicately registered 
by Mrs. Brook, Nonsense jingles for 
children were included with the } 
word pictures for juveniles by Wal- 
ter De la Mare, Langston Hughes 
and Eleanor Farjeon. | 

In closing Mrs. Brook struck a 
responsive patriotic note, when she 
read the message delivered by 
Queen Elizabeth to her soldiers at 
Tilbury on the eve of an invasion. A | 
modern note was struck for the clos- } 
ing poem, when Mrs. Brook gave a 
short version of Clemence Dane’s — 
inspiring new poem, “Trafalgar _ 
Day”. 

Fortunately there was a compar- 
atively large attendance yesterday 
to hear this talk, which not only 
made literature live, but instilled 
a greater admiration and a desire 
for more learning of English poetry. 
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